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.. WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakeay eare «x? Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedie S, On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 


Histories and Poems and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 
7 VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 
4 stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
and sonnet yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volum« philosophy for generat ions Any ne in search of personal guidance 
. : and a pri actical, day-by-day pl sophy of life can do no better than t 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by , ; 
. : . ee read these immortal essays about love, politics, books, business, 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses 
with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’'s treachery; clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom writings that quotations fror hem have become part of our literature 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as ¢ Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all handsome that you will treasur hem always. And both are yours 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! et s gifts from e Classics ( b 
|| Walter J. Black, President we lt Why The Classics Club Offers You Waese 2 Boows Free 
| 
, THE CLASSICS CLUB , W i ILL YOU add ou its n ;, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. gi ' : K I | bo. 5 
{| | s ( y \ < (wh " , 1 ead ' 
Pp : v : ft 
" FREE, ¢ De I | hne buck fi 
| I | \ Ss Ss fi 
’ SHAKESPEARI BACON 6 ESSAY t 
Ww ' 
i . ; : 
‘ ; iw . b 
! h l H 
4 
re Great Books Called ‘'Classics’'? : , — 
! | Why Are Grea A Trial Membership Invitation to You 
l | A is s ‘ k w 
I I grow yy : t can 1 { L ted to Membersh@ 
I Books shipped in U.S.A. cals | ee a g ae . Be rapper h ae ae 
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i | I MW NY pecit t k cs 
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| A FREE copies of TI Works & § 
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IF YOU JOIN NOW AND BUY AS FEW 
AS FOUR SELECTIONS A YEAR 


THE 
Reader’s Encyclopedia 


In Four Volumes * RETAIL PRICE $10.00 


| pnegrsoermng in the home of every read- 
ing family. It answers instantly the 
thousands of questions that arise in your 
reading and conversation. Ten years were 
spent in its preparation by a staff of research 
workers under the direction of William 
Rose Benét. 1242 pages; 18,499 articles. 


Library Sets 







THE 
World’s Great Thinkers 
In Four Volumes ¢ RETAIL PRICE $10.C0 


ERE is the essence of the wisdom of 

over forty of the world’s great 
thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle down 
to Freud in our own day. These great 
men were worried about life and the 
world, just as you are... let them help 
you find understanding. 


of the advantages of membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


One will be sent free with the first book you buy as a member; 

the other will be sent with your fourth book; and thereafter with 

every two selections you buy you will receive a fine library 
volume as a Book-Dividend. 


THE 
American Guide 
In Four Volumes * RETAIL PRICE $10.00 


vER 100,000 points of interest de- 
scribed. Transcontinental tours are 
laid out, and literally hundreds of side trips 
—to every point of interest within each region. 
It will help you plan and enjoy trips. Con- 
sult it always for where, how to go, what to 
look for. 1376 Pages; 46 Pages of Maps. 





Cegin your membership with ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


(te ma. “6 





THE WALL 


by JOHN 
HERSEY 






by MIKA WALTARI 
Price 
(te members only) 
$3.35 


THIS 1 






THE EGYPTIAN 


$3.75 


FACTS ABOUT THE CLUB EVERY READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW 








@ YOU MAY BUY AS FEW AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR 
@ YOU BUY ONLY SELECTIONS YOU INTEND TO BUY ANYWAY 
@ YOU USUALLY PAY LESS FOR THEM ... (LAST YEAR THIS AVERAGE WAS 23% LESS) 
e YOU SHARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: In addition to 
the monthly selections, the Club makes 
available Special Editions of widely- 
discussed books. Thus your choice is wide 
—from 25 to 30 books a year. You receive 
a careful description of each selection 
and if you think it is a book you would 
not enjoy, you send back a form (always 
provided) specifying some other book 
you may want. Or you may simply say: 
“Send me nothing.” 

WHAT YOU PAY...AND HOW: You 
simply pay the special members price for 
each selection you buy, which is usually 
lower than the regular retail price. A 
bill is mailed with each book you indi- 
cate you want. (A small charge is added 
to cover postage and mailing expenses. ) 


BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN... WHAT IT IS: 
After you have earned two of the sets 
Offered here, with every second book 
you buy—from among the Club selec- 


THEA Tee APT jt 106) 


tions and Special Editions—you receive 
a Book-Dividend. This member-profit- 
sharing is similar to what happens in 
any consumer co-operative. A fixed per- 
centage of what each member pays is 
set aside in a fund, which is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other 
books, and these are the Book-Divi- 
dends you receive as a member. Jn the 
past four years alone over $50,000,000 worth 
of free books (retail value) were distributed 
among members. 


GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: 
Why not buy from the Club the monthly 
selections you would buy anyway? You will 
usually pay less for them and you will 
share in the Club’s Book-Dividends. 
And, not least, you will actually get and 
read particular new books, which you 
are anxious not to miss, but which you 
frequently do fail to read—through 
oversight or procrastination. 


REMEMBER 
by ELEANOR 






FATHER OF 
THE BRIDE 
by ED STREETER 

4 and 
CHEAPER BY 
THE DOZEN 

by FRANK GILBRETH, Ir. 
and E.G. CAREY 
(Double Selection) 
Combined price 
(to members only) 


$3.50 






by H. A. 
OVERSTREET 


$2.95 


oo in i i in i re > ew 


eos OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A776 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.* I am to receive, free, the valuable Library Set indicated 
below. This will be sent with my first purchase indicated 
below. I am also to receive, free, the other Library Set indi- 
cated below with the purchase of my fourth book. Thereafter 
for every two monthly selections—or Special Members’ 
Editions—I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, the 
current Book-Dividend then being distributed. | agree to pur- 
4) chase at least four monthly selections—or Special Members’ 
4) Editions—from the Club during the first year | am a member, 
3 and I may cancel my membership any time after buying four 
me) such books from the Club 


. a a eo oo a a ae 








4 ~ 
% AS MY FIRST FREE SET PLEASE SEND ME: 
: ibrary Sets deacri above) 
4) AS MY SECOND FREE SET PLEASE SEND ME: 
ty) 
x ~ (Choose another of the Library Sets described above) 
x AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
rs) 
4 
X (Choose one of the books shown sabeve) 
) 
 NaMWO.occcccccccerscvecsecsessescovccesesocoes sesee 
é (Please Print Plainly) 
A 
KR AMM... ec ccccncccececscrcsscseceece Seccccccecenes 
4 
1Z e 
% City ee ie oe le 
oy Book prices are slightly higher in Canada. bat the Clab ships to 
¢ Canadian members, without any extra charge for duty, through 
A Book-of -the-Month Club (Canada), Lid. 
>) ae ee ee ea PO a 


i i i i ie i i i i i i i 
®Trade Mark of Book-of-the-Month Ciub. lac., Reg. U. 8S, Pat. Of, 
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N.Y. DRAMA CRITICS’ AWARD 
for BEST PLAY OF THE YEAR! 
Robert Whitehead Oliver Rea & Stanley Martineau 


erent 


$a. ETHEL WATERS 


Mymler of 2 


by CARSON McCULLERS 
with JULIE HARRIS 
Directed by HAROLD CLURMAN 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat 




















“HELEN HAYES IS MAGNIFICENT!” 
—Morehouse, World-Telegram & Sun 


Leland Hayward & Joshua Logan 
present 


HELEN HAYES 


THE 


WISTERIA TREES 


A New American Play by 
Joshua Logan 
KENT WALTER e PEGGY 
SMITH ABEL CONKLIN 
Play based on Chekhov's ‘Cherry Orchard” 


MARTIN BECK, 308 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 








"A REAL HAPPY TIME!"—Barnes, Her-Tri, 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 


Based on the Bock of the Same Name 
by Robert Fontaine 


Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA., 45 Si. W. of B'way + Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


“BEAUTIFUL! 
SENSITIVE! 
EVOCATIVE!” 


Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


Bosed on Henry James’ *‘The Turn of the Screw"’ 


“A REAL EVENT!” 


—Hawkins, World Telegram-Sun. 


PLAYHOUSE, 48th St. E. of B'woy. Mots. Wed. & Set. 








Creative Pray Actinc. By Isabel 
Burger. A. S. Barnes & Co., $3.00. 

This clearly written book teeming 
with concrete examples and practical 
suggestions will be a boon to teach- 
ers who give dramatic training to 


children from kindergarten age 
through the first years of high school. 

Putting first things first, the author 
begins by establishing clearly the 
goals, as she sees them, of dramatic 
work for children: dramatics should 
be a tool to effect the development of 
the “major attributes of well bal- 
anced, happy and contributive human 
beings” through the sharpening of 
their imagination and sensitivity and 
the deepening of their understanding. 
From her own experience she main- 
tains that this activity is within the 
scope of all children; a large part 
of her book is devoted to helping the 
teacher bring it to children of a wide 
range of abilities and personal traits. 

What are the characteristics of this 
dramatic experience which Mrs. Bur- 
ger covets for all children? Clearly, 
she states, it is the leader’s responsi- 
bility to provide for the maximum of 
creative activity for the child and she 
emphasizes a flexible approach which 
permits the fullest use of the child’s 
own gifts and experience. As part of 
this approach, Mrs. Burger makes a 
convincing plea for the improvisation 
of lines and business by the child 
actor, as well as for the building of 
plots and the acting and producing 
of plays. 

While this reviewer cannot go all 
the way with Mrs. Burger in her con- 
demnation of the learned play as a 
teaching tool, believing that with 
skillful direction here too children can 
remain creative, her discussion on this 
point is sound, and based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the art of acting 
as well as on wide teaching experi- 
ence. So, too, are the wealth of inter- 
esting and practical exercises which 
crop up throughout the book. The 
sections on “Staging the Play” give 
suggestions on lighting, makeup, and 
stagecraft which are adequate for the 
uninitiated and stimulating to those 

(continued on page 4) 








25 West 55th Street 
New York City 





Now Presenting 
A Season of 


SUMMER 
REPERTORY 


ct the 


LITTLE THEATRE 


in the Hotel Sutton 
330 East 5éth St.. New York 


or Information: 


Phone JUdson 6-2617 














Always 

the SMARTEST Show 

the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 

€ Iu Town! € 

@ the Copa'sGay Hew Rene @ 


@ For Dinner at $+ Then at 12+ Again at 2 € 


© COPACABANA ° 


10 E.60 ¢ PL 8-0949 
DINNER $2-5° 
e ®@ 





NEW! ART AND THEATRE CENTRE 


Beautiful 300 acre wooded estate 


Highfield on Cape Cod 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Instruction in all phases of theatre 
DENIS JOHNSTON, Director 
For information, write: 
Highfield on Cape Cod 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 





““what did the critics say? “’ 


e You can find out the easy way. 


Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current 
Broadway critical scene. 

Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Summer 
theatre try-outs covered coast to 


coast. 


eritical digest 
SOS Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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HEATRE arts 


JUNE 1950 THE NEW PLAYS 





Vol. XXXIV, Number 6 Tim Wieteties THee0. . oie dice voces e cccedewedas cavuscecuraeee 18 

Cry of the Peacock... Spades as eer ss 16 

Wee OE NS 5 t.n sce vurdee cede Serer fj 17 

Israeli Theatre—Ruth K. Hill............. ovideiveauen 14 

The Quick and the Dead—William Archibald : owuveehve te 

Publisher: Puppets with a Purpose...... fiecens cewes Osta toeen 41 

JOHN D. MacARTHUR Enchanted Evenings—Ezio Pinza.......... dee wae LeeD 42 

The Passionate Businessman—Lorenzo Semple, Jr................ 44 

Strange Visionary—John Savacool. . Vee anvek ben ee hen chanel 48 

City Lights ...... + 0c ce= 5 Gam ne 

Charlie Chaplin—Al Cam. isles 33 

Choreographic Contrast—Beatrice Gottlieb ‘oun cree 

Pan Among Our Painters—Jerome Mellquist 1» 2 Heomephell 35 

A Streetcar Named Desire , , ald en a ee 40 

Notes on the Musical Theatre—Marc Blitzstein.................. 30 

Gertrude Lawrence ; Te 

Scene in New York i és déee we dane . 20 

William Devlin . bvecusuleeclsewae dds 60's Olt eee 29 

What Next?—Richard Aldrich........ Pe Pe Ee as 

The Stock Managers’ Association—Milton Stiefel ioe Oe 

The Frankenstein of Summer Stock—-William Miles . 54 

A Director's Viewpoint—Norris Houghton...... ; ; . 5S 

A Production in Seven Days—Arthur Sircom... . 56 

Cultivating One’s Own Garden—Richard Skinner . 57 

Going Up—Theron Bamberger.......... acc ae 

® Cover by Richard Avedon Summer Theatre Is Big Business John Etfrat. éosvees 58 

Brandon de Wilde, Ethel Waters, and Julie That Ladp——Tatn’ O'Dea. ow. os sinc secs seca cesnmeneeneniel 59 

Harris, three remarkable talents perfectly 
combined in Carson McCullers’ stage poetry DEPARTMENTS 
“The Member of the Wedding,” winner of 

the Drama Critics’ Award for the best The Bookshelf .. 2 

American play of the season. The New Records , 30 
THEATRE ARTS ombined with STAGE Magazine) is published month] ay John MacArthur, 4800 N. Kenneth, C cago 30, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office in Chicago Il., un the act of Mane 3, 1879. Vol. XXXIV Ne 6, June, 1950. All rights re- 
sty Copyright 1950 by John D. MacArthur. Copyrighted under the letecaett onal Convention. Copyright sesorved under the Pan-Amer- 












tion regs ee - rates: U. S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9 60. Canada, 12 issues $6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American 

forei countries, 12 issues $7.00, 24 issues $13.0 Remit by money rder or draft on a bank in the U. S payable in U. S. funds 
itrency sent at su ecriber’s risk. All si ibscriptions must be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscription to begin or for o——- of address. 
F bi 


or change of address send old address with the new, including postal zone number, if any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unso- 
icited manuscripts 


mind al) 


EDITORIAL OFFICES ADVERTISING SALES OFFICE BUSINESS & CIRCULATION OFFICES 
190 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 130 West 56th St., New York 18, N. Y. 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ml. 
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| Theatre Arts Books 


t Please send me the following books published by you: 


i Constantin Stanislavski: 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 

Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 

Introduction by John —— 

The most influenticl book of our time 

on the art of acting. $3.00 
BUILDING A CHARACTER 

Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 

Introduction by Joshua Logan 

The second half of Stanislovski's 

techniques, covering characteriza- 

tion in physical terms. $3.50 
MY LIFE IN ART 

Translated by J. J. Robbins 

Stanislavski's vivid and entertaining 

autobiography, which troces how 

his ideas developed. $3.75 


Richard Boleslavsky: 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 


The famous theatre and movie di- 
rector explains some of the essen- 
tials of the craft. $2 00 


Athene Seyler and 


Stephen Haggard: 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 


One of England's greatest comme- 
di sho ctor how to 
—— 2a88 
Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: 
A CORRESPONDENCE 


The illustrated edition of the famous 
and witty letters of two of the out- 
standing personalities of the comary.O .0O 
Brooks Atkinson: 
BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK 


A scirtillating record of plays, per- 
sonalities and ideas in the theatre. $3. 50 


Edith J. R. Isaacs: 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
Th ly book th bject, b 
wand Canpedted < eunady. si $4.00 
Stanley McCandless: 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 
The recognized classic on ee — y 
f light in the theatr ale's 
lighting authority. agate $2.50 
Theatre Arts Prints: 
STAGES OF THE WORLD 


Introduction by Aline need 
A picture survey of the theatre from 
Greece to Death of a Salesman. $4.75 


John Effrat and Richard Beckhard: 


BLUEPRINT FOR SUMMER THEATRES 1.50 
1949 Supplement 3133 
1950 Supplement 1.25 

The only complete ond accurate manvol 
for all interested in summer thectres. 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE BOOKS 
(distributed by Theatre Arts Books) 
Paul Myers and Roy Stallings: 
A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING 
A selected bibliography, with critical 
comment, of books about the thectre 
since 1932. Paper $1.50 
Cloth $2.50 
George Freedley and Paul Baker: 
ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD A THEATRE? 
A ide to theatr nnin nd 
qubenee. — oo $0. 50 
Samuel Selden, editor: 
ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY THEATRE 


Various phases of the problem, each 
discussed by an cuthority. Poper $1.00 
Cloth $1.50 


Enclosed please find my check 
[_] money order for.........++: 
Please send the above checked books C.O.D. 


Diu se ss cktiwe oe es be 00 6b08dbe48 
(Please print) 

te i. Cound cobet . 5.005 66 cneeees 

| ee Zone SS 
TO: Theatre Arts Books 


New York 16, New York 


i 
| 
270 Madison Avenue i 
i 
Resiiin int teh oth Ob ok cad en eo ew es en 


4 





The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 2) 


who for years have hung scenery from 
the gymnasium balcony. 

Generous appendices include long 
and short original plays made from 
well known stories and also a wide 
choice of material suitable for drama- 
tization by children. Classical and 
modern literature is adequately rep- 
resented, but teachers accustomed to 
using historical and scientific data for 
play making will wish for more leads 
and discussion of this kind of mate- 
rial; the research it stimulates is edu- 
cational in itself. 

Mrs. Burger gives first place to 
“total personality development” as the 
goal of dramatics teaching, but chil- 
dren privileged to work under able 
teachers in the ways she describes 
will not only gain in personal ad- 
justment but also in the practice of an 
art. Those for whom dramatics be- 
comes a serious interest can acquire 
a good foundation for the study of 
acting later on. 

It is to be hoped that members of 
school boards, superintendents, head 
masters, recreation leaders, group 
workers and parents as well as teach- 
ers will read this sensible, exciting 
book because its viewspoints and 
method can be used in any setting; 
also because too many children are 
now subjected to poor education, poor 
art and poor entertainment in the 
name of dramatics—an art to which 
children with their special flair and 
understanding, have an immemorial 
claim. 

—CHARLOTTE PERRY 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC FRONTIER: 
THe Wor p oF His Fina Tracepies. 
By Willard Farnham. University of 
California Press. $3.75. 

Professor Farnham has fashioned 
a series of Shakespeare studies that 
hark back to the old days of Shake- 
speare scholarship—before Harley 
Granville-Barker reminded us that 
Shakespeare wrote plays and before 
G. Wilson Knight observed that 
Shakespeare also wrote poems. This 
approach is as rewarding—and al- 
most as familiar—as it was when Dr. 
Johnson was a boy or when A. C. 
Bradley was an Oxford don. In short, 
Professor Farnham, being interested 
in the dramatist chiefly as a creator 
of characters, sets out to examine the 

(continued on page 8) 


| PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 













SUCCESS! 


| results from 
EXPERIENCE and TRAINING 
Did you know — 


Pasadena Playhouse continuously 
operates 4 stages, a touring company, 
complete television and radio studios! 


EXPERIENCE 

| Practical experience in acting, direct. 
ing, set and costume design, lighting, 

| playwriting and theatre administration, 


preparatory to professional er academic 
career! In one school year, students 
presented 724 performances of 248 
productions to paying audiences! 
TRAINING 

Speech, play analysis, body move- 
ment, Shakespeare, make-up, history 
and lit. of drama, and more degree 
and non-degree courses are given by 
noted, practicing professionals. Terms 
begin Sept., Jan., March and June. 


TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more inte 


THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
33 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena 1, Calif 





FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


announces with pride that 


Percy MacKaye Ray Bolger 
Ethel Waters Stark Young 
Walter Kerr Maurice Valency 
Horace MacMahon Robert Garland 


Woodman Thompson 


are tentatively scheduled to lecture in 


A SYMPOSIUM OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


during the 
6th SEMINAR of THEATRE PRACTICE 
July 5 to August ii, 1950 


THE FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Edgar L. Kloten, Director 
will present 
“Ah, Wilderness!" 
“Ralph Roister-Doister™ 
“Middle of a Muddie™ 
a new comedy 
Write: 


Dept. of Communication Arts 
Theatre Division 
Fordham University Bronx 58, N. Y. 
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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK POCIETY 


for those who want the finest 
in Painting—Music—J beatre—Poetry 
Architecture—Dance—Sculpture 
































, 2 are cordially invited to become 
a member of The Seven Arts Book Society, 
and to begin your membership with the 
REMBRANDT, the DAUMIER or any of the 
other distinguished books pictured on this page 
_. at notable savings to you. 


List Price: $12.50 


The Harvard University Press two-volume REMBRANDT by the noted Members’ Price: $6.75 


' authority, Jakob Rosenberg (one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page 
gravure reproductions) ; the large DAUMIER with 240 lithographs by the French 
) 


the noted photographer’s own choice of pictures from his collection of 

more than 4000 ballet photographs; the superb GUERNICA of 
PABLO PICASSO published by Curt Valentin—these are only a few 

; of the fine library volumes now available to members of 


| master in their original size; Maurice Seymour’s lovely BALLET containing 


The Seven Arts Book Society . . . in the pusLisHers’ ORIGINAL 
epitions, even though the special price to members 
is considerably less than their price elsewhere. 


Now you can obtain the most distinguished  — 
eal and beautiful books in the arts... 



















—_+-— 


pieutieen bap i * is why The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed—to bring to a select 
and discriminating audience these expensive and beautiful books at prices you can 
afford. By banding together in this unique book society, we are able to accomplish substantial 
economies, with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus, the original price of the 


REMBRANDT is $18.50, but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75. 


Begin your membership now with any of the books pictured on this page, or listed in 
the coupon below. (There is, however, some urgency involved, as a number of these ‘ 
books are in strictly limited supply.) You may take as few as 4 selections a year 

and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. Each month you receive, FREE, the 
Society’s illustrated brochure, describing the forthcoming selection and other books avail- 
able to members. You accept only the books you want—and you save on every book you take. 


"nec wom 240€ Up to 50% and more on the books you cherish! 


Members’ Price: $5.50 Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member. | will accept a minimum of 4 selections a year, 

which | may choose from the Society's illustrated brochures sent to me free each 

month. | may cancel my membership at any time after taking 4 books. 

Also send me the book(s) | have checked below of the 

special membership price given for each book (plus 24¢ RETAIL MEMBERS’ 

postage and handling). PRICE PRICE 
REMBRANDT. By Jakob Rosenberg . tay eos oe - 50 “es 




















DAUMIER, Introduction by Bernard Lemonn . : 12.50 6.75 
GUERNICA-PICASSO. Introduction by Alfred H. Borr, Je. 15.00 6.50 
BALLET. By Maurice Seymour : 10.00 5.50 
COMPLETE WALT WHITMAN. Introduction by ‘Malcolm ‘Cowley . 8.50 4.50 
THIS | SAW: Life and Times of GOYA. By Antonina Vallentin 5.00 3.50 
: FONTAINE’S FABLES. I/lustrated by Alenander Calder . - - O22 ae 
AMERICAN BUILDING. By Jomes Marston Fitch 5.00 2.00 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 5.00 2.00 
SE ee ee | ee = 
(please print) 
ADDRESS aaa ae 
List Price: $15.00 City — STATE__ 4 
Members’ Price: $6.50 (Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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for brides, graduates, and the vacation-minded 


Added attraction wherever you 
go. A summer version in Visea 
Straw of the popular clutch bag. 
It’s smartly fitted, and dubious 
gals found that it easily holds 
all the usual paraphernalia. In 
red, navy, natural, green and 
pastels. An ideal place to pin 
his flowers. $3.95 plus 40c Fed, 
Tax. DePinna, Fifth Ave. at 
Stud St. N. ¥., N.. ¥. 





Brocade ribbon —English nickel fittings 

Tan calf leather or black silk cord ends 
Acrobats —red and white design on black | 
Card Royalty —in playing card colors 
Horse Heads — chestnut and white on blue 
Suspenders....$8.50 Garters only... 2.50 
‘alvinYintin 

CRAVATEUR 


60 EAST SS5th ST.. NEW YORK 
“CRAVATEUR” Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 





ba 4 ae see l For the chef who prefers to do his 
ref. Qome oS hop cooking outdoors—on the terrace, 
= ew at the beach, or out in the woods, 
this most compact folding charcoal 
grill. Built of reinforced aluminized 
steel, it is hinged and unfolds like 
a letter. Cooking top 1044”x18"x 
17” high. $5.95. Abercrombie & 
Latest Fitch Co., Madison Ave., at 45th 
Paris Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


collection 


THE PARIZ HOUSE 
OF HAUTE COUTURE 





FOR CHILOREN 


I MARCELLE JULIEN. 





Sees, 


‘| LOVER'S 










’ 
i KNOT 
? iii 
tied in 
solid gold! 
v This ring is fashionable, 
+» dramatic. It's a rope 
' twisted about your finger in 
f free cums fonds hi and proud, and all thi 
~ r ome ancs an ouc, an a is 
is | exetlaaaenl oi le ci $35 = Highlight the bride’s home with a handsomely designed ad- 
apa justable lamp—the black double arms have nickel swivels 
es, mail orders! State rin - : 
cise. Sorry, No C.O.D.'s. at either end. Choose a white, chartreuse, red or tan back- 
‘ JEWELERS ground with black doodle lines for the shades. The binding 
a 435 Medison Ave., New York 22 matches or contrasts in color. $14.75. Jan’s Lamp Shop, 


Inc., 15 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Sir Henry Irving is just one of the famous 
figures from VANITY FAIR’s pictorial Who's 
Who. They are collector items for everyone 
who has ever chuckled at these full chromo- 
lithograph caricatures. Priced around $5.00. : 
For further information write—Duttons Book- zodiac rl 
store, Old Print Room, 270 Park Ave., N. Y., 
M...3. 
for you to needlework! 
Twelve handsome zodiac signs com- 
plete this fascinating needlework rug! 
Hand-painted canvas 18” squares which 
you sew together when they're worked. 
Complete with wool yarn in any colors 
(black and gold are very popular). 
Order as many as you wish. 


$i 1.50 ea. 8q. 
WE SPECIALIZE in hand-painting 


your own ideas on canvas for needle- 
working! 





Please the June bride with a gift 
, both beautiful and lasting. This in- 

dividual cigarette set will harmo- 
nize with her flatware and look 


equally handsome on her coffee ta- KNITTING 


HEADQUARTERS 
558 Madison Ave. © New York 22 


ble or nightstand. Sterling silver 
with miniature match box and 
matches. She'll love as many as she 
receives. $7.50 tax included! Black, 
Starr & Gorham, 594 Fifth Ave., 
i ee 





“Muguette” 
hand 
embroidered 


Jabot 
$|520 





Get your man to sign his name, and 






have it hand screentd on a glass of 


distinction in red, green, blue, COLLECTION on DISPLAY 


black or brown. These facsimile | of blouses, neckwear, etc. 
signature glasses come in both high- created by 


ball and old fashioned size. In clear  BOUE SOEURS, 9 east 54 st., new york 


glass, $12.50 per dozen; in frosted 


glass, $14.50 per dozen. The Selden La Champs Elysees, Parts 


Cooper Shop, Geo. Vanderbilt Ho- 
tel, Asheville, N. C. 








a 


The traveling woman has a delight 
in store. Whether it’s Europe, 
South America or the States, this 
iron will handle the changes in cur- 
rent, and its two adaptors will fit 





1. all foreign outlets. A full size iron, 
s ' yet it weighs just 2 lbs. and folds | 
- flat in its own carrying case. Per- 
£ fect way to say Bon Voyage. $9.95. 
», Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 E. 57th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 


SUMMER SCHOOL FORTHE STAGE 
WILL BE ASSOCIATED THIS SEASON WITH | 


THE DUTCHESS PLAYERS | 


(FROM THE "SIX O'CLOCK THEATRE” N.Y.C.) 
TONY GRISWOLD, JOE STEVENS—PRODUCERS FRED STEWART—DIRECTOR 
CECILWOOD THEATRE FISHKILL, N.Y. 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION—JULY AND AUGUST 


COMPLETE COURSE FOR FACULTY: TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA, FRED STEWART 
STUDENTS, TEACHERS, ACTORS JOSEPH ANTHONY, DR. MARJORIE DYCKE, JOE MATUS | 


, LIMITED ENROLLMENT VETERANS ACCEPTED 
REGISTRAR: 27 WEST 67 STREET, NEW YORK 23,N.Y. @ Trafalgar 7-5834 







































































DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Erwin Piscator, 
Director 



















































































theatre center of creative arts 
wen 1950 Season July 5—August 15 | 
| television 
dance Summer Theatre Productions 
music Symposium on the Arts ° 








painting Resident-artist teachers—Guest lecturers 








For information write to: 
VICTOR E. JACOBY, Director 
CENTER OF CREATIVE ARTS, ADELPHI COLLEGE, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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| GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
| 
| 






paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 
ing quarters on theatre premises within 17 miles of New York City. 











Summer Session June 10th 
through September 10th. Also 
(2) six-week Sessions beginning 
June 10 and July 24. And (2) 
Monthly Sessions beginning 
July 1 and August 1. 









Classes in all important phases 
of the theatre under Professional 
Instructors plus acting with Pro- 
fessioncol Equity A Company. 


¥; 


spate em ee es eM ee 
~ 





Beautiful country, excellent food, healthful sur- 
roundings, with all vacation activities available. 


Also write for Fall Session—September | st through November 30th. 
For further information address: HARRY ROSEN, BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 
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(continued from page 4) 


people that Shakespeare brought into 
the world. 

“Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes” 
takes up the heroes of the last four 
tragedies (“Timon of Athens,” “Mage. 
beth,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” and 
“Coriolanus”), who differ from the 
earlier tragic protagonists by being 
ignoble, unlovable folk who neverthe. 
less possess a paradoxical element of 
moral grandeur. Although Professor 
Farnham gives his primary attention 
to the heroes as they are presented in 
the plays, he also makes abundant 
use of his very thorough knowledge 
of the sources. He seldom adduces 
any new evidence about direct influ- 
ences (except for the interesting and 
important proof that Shakespeare 
knew and used Samuel Daniel’s “Cleo- 
patra”); instead, the source study is 
applied to a purpose exactly contrary 
to the usual intention of the influence- 
seekers—it is used to establish the 
original contributions made by Shake- 
speare himself. How odd it is that at 
this late date the idea still needs to 
be defended: Shakespeare did new 
things with old materials. Thus, the 
difference between Shakespeare's 
Timon and the Timon of earlier liter- 
ature demonstrates that Shakespeare 
deliberately gave his creation the qual- 
ities defining this last stage of his 
tragic writing. Even the laborious ex- 
amination of Macbeth’s three witches 
helps to establish a critical point 
about the play. For once, it is refresh- 
ing to find a scholarly work in which 
scholarship is made to serve a literary 
purpose. 

But, for Professor Farnham, char- 
acterization outweighs everything else 
in the plays. References to drama and 
poetry serve only to embellish points 
that have already been made (thus 
the beast imagery in “Timon” merely 
corroborates the influence of the 
sources). In consequence, judgment 
of the success or failure of characteri- 
zation is always indentical with evalu- 
ation of the whole play. The last page 
of text epitomizes this method; only 
a passing reference to “the verse” is 
required when Professor Farnham 
concludes that “‘Coriolanus’ is 4 
magnificent failure.” While it is true 
that often the man is almost the play, 
the character must always be seen in 
his dramatic milieu; he has no ex- 


| istence apart from it. Coriolanus must 
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always be suspended midway between 
a Roman mob and a barbarian horde. 
Without the mob or without the horde, 
there is no play—in fact, there is no 
Coriolanus. Only the whole play— 
and nothing but the play—can con- 
demn or justify the characterization. 
These last remarks have been criti- 
cisms more of the book’s intentions 
than of its accomplishments. “Shake- 
speare’s Tragic Frontier” is an excel- 
lent example of the fruitful applica- 

tion of scholarly research. 
—HEnry Popkin 


SHAKESPEARE OF Lonpon. By Mar- 
chette Chute. E. P. Dutton. $4.00. 

Miss Chute’s new book examines 
Shakespeare as a man of the theatre. 
No other recent biography provides 
as many of the relevant facts about 
Shakespeare’s connection with the 
stage. “Shakespeare of London” cov- 
ers a particular area of interest that 
it shares with no other book; it 
should furnish both instruction and 
amusement to the general reader. But 
its faults are many. 

Miss Chute’s special pleading is 
rather annoying. She works overtime 
to make her main point, that Shake- 
speare, his family, and his friends 
possessed every conceivable virtue. 
For instance, she uses two paragraphs 
to explain away the dunghill the 
poet’s father had in front of his 
house. She even claims for Shake- 
speare himself some virtues that are 
neither virtues nor demonstrable 
characteristics of his. Thus, with no 
evidence and no logic, Miss Chute 
praises him for not despising medi- 
ocrity: “Brooke’s stupidity as a poet 
did not irritate him in the least, as it 
might very well irritate a lesser man.” 
We must therefore conclude that only 
the stupid object to stupidity. Miss 
Chute’s enthusiasm for her subject 
leads her into occasional distortions 
of fact; at least, if she wants to claim 
all of “Henry VIII” as Shakespeare’s, 
she ought to admit that she is in the 
minority in doing so. Her portrait of 
Shakespeare as a happy actor leaves 
little room for the poet who regretted 
that “Fortune . . . did not better for 
my life provide/Than public means 
which public manners breeds.” An 
even more disturbing result of Miss 
Chute’s bardolatry is her unflagging 
loyalty to the “little-did-they-know” 
school of history: “The people of 
Stratford had no way of peering 
through the mists of history .. .” 
She employs her heaviest irony for de- 
molishing the pseudo-classical drama- 

(continued on page 10) 
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i 2 Duxbury Playhouse 


DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


JUNE THROUGH SEPTEMBER SEASON 
Massachusetts’ new regional theatre—Equity A 
Company—Member of ANTA—Stock Managers Assn. Member 
Past Productions have included: “LADY IN THE DARK,” 
“THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE,” “YEARS AGO,” “CANDIDA,” 
Musicals, Drama, Experimental and Comedy—12 Weeks 


LIMITED WORKING APPRENTICESHIPS AVAILABLE 


ALSO 
The Duxbury Playhouse School of the Theatre 
OPEN CASTING FOR ALL MAJOR PR 
Students may qualify for 
The Garrett Leverton Memorial 
The Cid Ricketts Sumner ( Avthoress ”) 


WRITE: Albert Moritz, 118 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





Conservatory of Music 


DRAM DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 

FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 
ACTING °® DIRECTING °® SPEECH 
PRODUCTION °® DESIGN ® RADIO 


Special courses in Music and Dance for those interested in musical theatre 
NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 


500 seat Main Theatre—125 seat Experimental Theatre. Latest scenic and lighting equipment 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 
For information and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and tele- 
vision over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Summer Course 10 Weeks July 3—6 Weeks July 10 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T fo CLARE TREE MAJOR, Direcfor 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 





THE KEENE SUMMER THEATRE 
Owner-Management: 

ALFRED TAYLOR COLONY, BEATRICE BOOTH COLONY. 
Ten Weeks Commencing June 26th 


DIRECTION: HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Established in 1935 by Beatrice Booth Colony and Mr. 
Gellendre, the Keene Summer Theatre is one of the most 
attractive summer theatres in New England. Apprentices 
will enjoy practical production experience together with 
courses of training. 


THE KEENE SUMMER THEATRE, 
Mildred Gellendre Theatre Studio, 157 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 


KEENE, N.H. 


For Information, Write: 
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SUMMER 


RYTON 


PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


VILTON 


“easor 


STIEFEL, Director 





© Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 
® Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in 
a professional environment. 


@ Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 


of professional 


engagements 


for our students. 
VISITING STARS 


Katharine Hepburn 


Betty Field 


William Bendix 
Cornel Wilde 


Mitzi Green 


Francis Lederer 


James Dunn 


Penny Singleton 


Tallulah Bankhead 
Martha Scott 
Henry Hull 

Eva Le Galliene 
Celeste Holm 
Ethel Waters 
Rosemary DeCamp 
John Beal 


Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 


Fred Stone 


Elizabeth Bergner 


Glenda Farrell 
John Carridine 


@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL of DRAMA 


EDWIN SNAPP 
Director 


ACTING .. . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING ... Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization 
and management 
student directors in 
charge of workshop 
productions. 


PRODUCTION .. 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 


for illustrated brochure 
write Drama, U.N.M., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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tists of the time, a job that does not 
really require quite so much effort. 
When irony and insistence do not 
drive an argument home, Miss Chute 
resorts to mere repetition; thus, in 
consecutive paragraphs: “The suit 
was really a friendly one . . . The 
suit was a friendly one . . .” 

Miss Chute seldom tries to write 
literary criticism, and with good rea- 
son, for her attempts at interpretation 
are generally unskillful. She can do 
the mechanical things, matching simi- 
lar “devices” in various plays, but 
her analysis always stops short be- 
cause she believes that Shakespeare's 
art is “magic.” Who can analyze a 
sorcerer? Miss Chute abandons criti- 
cism just where it might begin to be 
interesting; to read the plays in the 
light of her portrait of the man 
that would be a worth-while task for 
the author of “Shakespeare of Lon- 
don.” 

HENRY PopKIN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


THe WRITER AND 


By Edmund Bergler, M.D., Double- | 


day & Co. Inc. $3.50. 

For two-hundred-and-sixty-five 
pages Dr. Bergler gives a blow-by- 
psychological-blow account of the 
emotional make-up of the writer— 
poet, hack, or dilettante—anyone in 
fact who writes, which as Dr. Bergler 
must realize, includes Dr. Bergler. 





All writers are neurotic it appears, 
but the successful ones adjust their 
inner conflicts through their work. 
The creative drive, for centuries a 
mystery, has finally been cornered in 
vision 


the unconscious—it is not a 


from the Gods or the inspiration of | 


the moment, but the inner sublimated 
man speaking. All writers are obses- 
sively attached to emotional patterns 
formed in the oral, pre-oedipal stage 
of infancy, and their work as well as 
their conflicts are based on these hab- 
its rather than on realistic and exist- 
ing circumstances. 


It does not seem too unreasonable | 


to assume that people whose main 
interest, hobby, or business, is words, 
were indeed influenced by early expe- 


rience described as oral. The stage | 


of orality occurs during the period 
when “the mouth was the only con- 
tact with reality.” Directly preceding 
it is autarchy or earliest infancy dur- 
ing which an infant conceives of him- 












“MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heod of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistont Heod 


ACTING, RADIO 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicege3 





HAMPTON PLAYHOUSE 


On the beautiful New 
Hampshire Coast. 












Accepting a very limited 
number of apprentices. 
No tuition charge. 
Pay room and board. 


EQUITY COMPANY 
CONTACT: 
VARI-CHRISTIE 
21-57 HAZEN ST. 
JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


ortable 
heater 
roductions 


A NEW IDEA IN THEATER 


lassic and folk 


j nces its production, Mo- 
liére's "Physician in Spite of Him 
self" now being readied for pres- 


tation in New York 


New Jersey, 


t and Pennsylve 


WRITE US FOR DETAILS OF OUR: 
profit-sharing plan 
peakers plan 
publicity & advertising plan 


A NATION'S ART IS FOUND IN 
THE HOMES OF ITS PEOPLE! 


100 west forty-ninth st., n. y. 19 
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16TH SEASON 


in the famous “Theatre in a 
Garden.” 


OPENS JUNE 29 (TO 
SEPT. 4) 


Daily performances, except 
Wednesdays; two plays each 
week, all season! 


Professional ensemble, distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, outdoor living 
on the shore of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin’s re- 
sort country. 


Inquiries Are Invited from Student 


Actors, Young Professionals, 
and Technicians. 


Write: Secretary 





THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
\ E IN SCHOOL 
° AMA & RADIO 
35th Year 
An intensive course of study designed for 


training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Public appecrances © Veteran approval. 
Summer Terms: 
July 3—Aug. 12; Aug. 7—Aug. 26 


Courses In Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. @ Teen-Age & Children’s Depts. @ Cat. T 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 





ALVIEN 


SCHOOL?! 





HEAT RE 


Est, 1894, Pupils: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
Scott, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battie, Don Dumphy. 


STAGE * RADIO * TELEVIS 


DRAMA—SPEECH—VOCAL—MUSICAL COMEDY 


DIRECTING —DANCING— SPECIALTIES 
Training essential to a career, and personal use. 
Public appearances stressed. Summer Courses. 

Approved for Vets. 


Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 


Oe 
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Annex for Teens and Children. 


self as all-powerful; the beings who 
feed and clothe him seem to him 
merely extensions of himself. It comes 
as a blow to discover this is not so, 
and that far from being all-powerful 
he is helpless. To regain his old feel- 
ings of mastery and to avoid fears 
of the truly powerful people, he be- 
comes aggressive, for which he then 
feels guilty and is sometimes pun- 
ished. Out of all this unpleasantness 
he must find some happiness. Ideally 
pleasure is found in normal aggres- 
sion—the activity toward which the 
child is urged by the adult. The neu- 
rotic child makes displeasure his 
pleasure. He satisfies his unconscious 





with what appears to his conscious 
mind to be pain. This is typical 
masochistic behavior in which the 
pulls and counter pulls are deeply 
sublimated. The majority of psychia- 
trists, according to the author, feel 
that masochistic sufferers are passive 
“getters” by nature, people whose 
primary wish is to receive. Dr. Berg- 
ler and what he terms a small minor- 


ity feel that their primary wish is to | 


be denied or to not receive. Earlier 
investigation as to the psychological 
mainspring of the creative urge has 
led psychiatrists to view writing or 
output as a clue to the artist’s unful- 
filled wishes. Dr. Bergler maintains 
(continued on page 12) 















AMERICAN ACADEMY 
¢¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 


Fall Class opens October 26th 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK (9, N. Y. 


\ 
HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





















TBOWN ADAMS sro 


IS “DOING AN OUTSTANDING att ay PRE- 
PARING SERIOUS-MINDED PEOPLE FOR 
THEIR PLACE IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
THEATRE,” Showbusiness, Feb. 27, 1950. 


(New York’s theatrical trade paper 
which ran a full page of news picture- 
Stories illustrating Studio Productions.) 


vou RECEIVE ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


NOWLEDGE from a voice coach to build resonance. 
EXPERIENCE in Studio Showcases where agents 
really ae 


‘ork persona 
BOWN. ADAMS —) VinGiNiA ALY 


—Also— 
SUMMER STOCK, July 5 to Aug. 25 
(in the heart of New York) 


_ et Experience from professional direction 
east Inconvenience due to planned scheduling 
MOHILDREN AND TEEN-AGERS GROUPS 


Write for Studio Literature 


306 West 81 S#., N. Y. 24, N. Y., TR 7-4241 
"Designed for Quality and the Individual” 


Study in Boston This Summer! 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 

July 5-August 18 
TELEVISION WORKSHOP—SPEECH 
DRAMA—SPEECH THERAPY—RADIO 


GRADUATE WORK: leading to M.S. degree in 
Speech Education and Speech Therapy. 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHER TRAINING: offer- 


ing courses in English, Speech, Speech Ther- 
apy, Radio and Drama Workshops. A Distin- 
guished Faculty. 

Make your summers pay dividends. Combine 
cultural pleasure with professional growth. 
Field trips. College residence for women. 
Write to Summer Session Dean for Summer Ses- 
sion Bulletin. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
130 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











































DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


WORLD DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
WRITING 
Max Wylie 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
TELEVISION 
Murray Boler 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
DATED 


Leslie Hotson 


SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE 
Duff Cooper 
WORLD OF GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN 
W. A. Darlington 


THAT LADY 


Kate O'Brien 


$7.50 


$6.50 


$6.00 


$4.00 
$2.50 


$3.50 


$2.50 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THEODORA IRVINE 





STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Anne Baxter, Cornel Wilde, 
Marsha Hunt, Jeffrey Lynn, and John Dall 


among those trained. 
33 YEARS of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-TYV 
Day and Evening Courses. 
Production for Talent Scouts. 
Students act each week. 
An able faculty supported by 


the following Distinguished Vis- 
iting Lecturers: 


John Mason Brown Wm. Hawkins 
Robt. Edmond Jones Eva LeGallienne 
Margaret Webster Ruth St. Dennis 


Summer Session July 12-Aug. 17 
15 W. 67 St.. N. Y. 23—EN 2-3345 
Veteran Approval 
Workshop Extension for Graduates. 


High School & Children's Saturday Classes 


For ACTORS 


Theatre, New York: 


Dept. 


MDai>mIs O- OCaH Smz MI 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—TELEVISION 


FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


Personally prepares you for a professional 


For Catalogue Write 


1743 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Hollywood 27, Calif. 





and DANCERS 


announces registration for the 


Summer Session 


Study Groups and Productions 
Professional Group 


Directors: Mary Virginia Farmer, 


Broadway productions and Group 


Loren Gage, 
Columbia Pictures and New York 
Stage; Harriette Ann Gray, Dance 





career in a course of nine months 


Teacher of: Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Sid- 
Montgomery, 
Eddie Duchin, John Baragray, and many 


ney Blackmer, Douglass 


other celebrities. 


Students given the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before talent scouts in little thea- 


tre productions. 


Enroll now * Summer Course July 10 


235 E. 62nd Street, Dept. T 
New York 21, N. Y. 


RHine. 4-7900 





The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 11) 


that the writer’s choice of material is 
instead a roundabout expression of 
his defense against unacknowledged 
wishes. When the defense no longer 
covers up he gets writer’s block. Or 
his life forms the battleground for 
sad and unreal struggles. Bergler 
uses Richard Savage and Hart Crane 
as cases in point of neurotics who 
had masochistic and other predom- 
inantly oral conflicts: Savage was a 
parasite incapable of supporting him- 
self or even of adopting a suitable 
attitude towards the people who could 
support him; Crane was an alcoholic. 
In addition to the evidences of litera- 
ture Dr. Bergler has analyzed some 
thirty writers—his most impressive 
testimonial. 

It is impossible for the layman to 
attack the validity of these observa- 
tions although most mortals, and espe- 
cially the wise men of Dr. Bergler’s 
profession, prefer to avoid or at least 
qualify the word all. Dr. Bergler flings 
it out like an oral gauntlet. All writ- 
ers. What of the thousands of men 
of action who have recorded the his- 
tory they made? Instead of Hart 
Crane and Savage who are pretty 
much psychiatric bowling pins to set 
up and knock down, it would be in- 
teresting to see what Bergler could 
deduce from the public and available 
private writings of say Julius Caesar, 
Thomas Paine, and Winston Church- 
ill. All writers. 

Few writers who break down and 
read the book will be able to resist 
an uncomfortable start of recognition, 
followed after an interval of shock 
by an even more irresistible impulse 
to make a blanket denial of the book’s 
tenets (defense mechanism), and a 
blanket condemnation of its author 
(pseudo aggression). Presumably a 
writer with a bad case of writer’s 






Changing Your 
Address? 


Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 
any change of address to 
Theatre Arts, 4800 
North Kenneth Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois; as 
well as to the local post- 
master. 



























LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 

















Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 
Known for Over Forty Years 
For Success of Its Graduates 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


50th YEAR 


Second oldest school of its kind in the 
United States 
Offering professional training for 


THEATRE—RADIO—TELEVISION 


Announces 


THE PLAYHOUSE COMPANY 
SUMMER THEATRE 


In connection with the Six Weeks Summer 
Course beginning June I9th 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
WILL BE ADMITTED 
For Application, address Playhouse Company, 
Kemper Lane and Taft Rd., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th 


™ VEIGHBORNOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


innounces a 


SUMMER SESSION 


DIRECTED BY 
SANFORD MEISNER 
















assisted by Carol Veazie, in a course of 

the Fundamentals of Speech, and Nina 

Fonaroff, in Movement related to Acting. 
June 26 to August 8 

For information apply to the Secretary at 

340 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 







MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 



















OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: . 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. L, New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 5th to August 19th 
AN ACTORS' THEATER 


All roles played by school company. Five 
plays, five performances each. Arena stage, 
metropolitan Boston audiences. All time 
spent in rehearsal and performance. 9 
University credits toward A.B. or A.M. de- 
gree. Limited to 15 men, 10 women. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 












WM. H. JACKSON 


COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND IMPORTERS 


"Everything forthe Fireplace’ 


8 East 48th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
PRACTICAL WORKSHOP 


ach theatre to serious students who wish 
to know the how and why of every phase of 


T +e 
J n to enable them to feel secure 
e educational or community theatre. 


constant work on plays 
the atmosphere of a 


Classes, lab work and 
f hild audiences in 

essful, producing theatre for children make 
for the finest practical theatre training pos- 


Summer Session—June 28-Aug. 26 
Winter Session—Sept. 6-June 4 
Enroliment Limited 


THOMAS BROOKS FAUNCE, DIR. 


3566 LA ENTRADA 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 


Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music 


College Credits Available 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children's Theatre Units 
Address: PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 
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block might heave a sigh of horror 
and rush off to make an appointment 
with Dr. Bergler or some other ana- 
lyst. But for every one who does there 
may be unnumbered writers and 
would-be writers who will simply go 
underground. The book’s didactic 
tone alone is enough to inflame an 
ordinarily reasonable person into de- 
claring his silliest prejudice about 
psychiatry confirmed. Dr. Bergler has 
devoted himself more to a definition 
of conflicts than to an account of the 
process of adjusting these conflicts 
through analysis. As a result the book 
sounds a little like an exposé, to which 
the reiteration that the experience of 
analysis can free creative drives and 
that the artist has nothing to fear 
from it and much to expect, is more 
of an apologetic postscript than a log- 
ical conclusion. Presumably analysis 
is a process in which the individual 
discovers himself with a doctor as a 
trained guide and interpreter; the 
neurotic is not told, or threatened, or 
exposed. These things cannot bring 
the desired emotional change. They 
are, in fact, outdated methods of com- 
munication. 

One can quarrel then perhaps most 
persuasively with the purpose of the 
book. If it is to enlighten the psy- 
chiatric world it should perhaps be 
distributed as psychiatric literature. 
But its appearance in a selling trade 
edition suggests that this picture of 
the writer as a cringing, imploring, 
self-defeated creature was intended 
for publication on a popular level. 


Why? 


BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Recent student production: 
the World Premiére of 


“ALL FLAGS FLYING” 


Preem here was watched by a 
number of scouts from Broadway 
and representatives of both stage 
and screen productions, and what 
they saw was an unusually 
smooth and workmanlike per- 
formance by the Bessie V. Hicks 
Players—ArTHUR WATERS in 
Variety. 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Speech and Acting 
RADIO AUDITIONS 
with material designed for your success 
IMPROVISATIONS, SCENES, and 
PLAYS worked up for audiences 
TEEN AGE CLASSES 

Private Coaching 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 4-2717 





WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
A Division of Wesleyan College 


This southern school offers young men 
and women excellent facilities for profes- 
sional training in drama, music, art. Four- 
year courses lead to B.F.A. degree: act- 
ing, production, radio. Courses in speech 
correction. G.|l. Approved. Write for 
viewbook and catalog. 


Address Doris O. Jelks, Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
451-T College Street, Macon, Georgia 





SPECIAL 
= M SUMMER 
SESSION 


IN THE 


ARTS 
JULY 6th- 
AUG. 30th 


ROBERT KLEIN 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


KATHERINE LITZ 
CREATIVE DANCE 


ALSO OTHER OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
IN THE ARTS. WRITE REGISTRAR FOR 
CATALOG. BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, 
BLACK MOUNTAIN, NORTH CAROLINA 





on STAGE...on SCREEN...on RADIO 


20m TELEVISION 
GELLER STUDENTS ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


Enroll Today 
SUMMER SESSION STARTS JUNE 26 


It’s Approved for Veterans 
Write for full particulars 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


DEPT. T, 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 


HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 
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ts “DEVLIN'’S LEAR IS INCOMPARABLE” 


James Agate — London Times 


t "A GREAT LEAR FROM AN ACTOR WHO RANKS WITH THE FIRST 
ACTORS OF ENGLAND” 


. London Doily Press 


“AN AGILE ESCAPADE ON THE SUMMIT OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETRY” 
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BRATTLE THEATRE CLASSICS 
40 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Camenmnnegy@, 


Sirs: Please send me 


copies of LEAR at $4.85 ea. 
(Plus $.15 to cover mailing) 
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Theatre 


by RUTH K. HILL 


@ There is a thriving theatre world in 
Israel’s capital, a modern white-stye. 
coed Atlantic City or old Vienna, the 
kind of city that has a “cafe” or “cof. 
fee house” on every corner. Israel js 
heavily burdened with more impor. 
tant problems of economy—the build. 
ing of new roads, settlements, and 
cities for new immigrants. But those 
whose weekly salary is paid by a com. 
pany manager consider the country’s 
theatre potential as wide open as the 
sand dunes outside the coastal cities, 

There are five leading established 
companies playing nightly: Habimah 
(national company); Chamber, a 
fresh organization gurgling with vi- 
tality and great promise; the two 
satirical companies, Li La Lo, and the 
Matate which presents revue material 
very similar in style and content to an 
earlier “Meet The People” revue. 

Habimah Theatre is undergoing a 
vast movement of reform with the 
inclusion recently of many young 
actors. “Montserrat,” staged by the 
noted American director, Harold 
Clurman, draws capacity houses and 
alternates with “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “Barbara Blumberg,” and a 
play which recently opened to mixed 
notices—“The Silver Whistle.” Mr. 
Klatzkin, who plays the lead, received 
rare reviews in spite of the lukewarm 
reaction to the production as a whole. 
Habimah’s ambitious plans include 
the building of a small studio theatre 
in the hope that it will provide added 
stimulus to the new actors who are 
intent on experiment. All of them who 
visited America returned deeply im- 
pressed with the work being done by 
the Actors Studio in New York City. 
In the past Habimah has been severe- 
ly criticized by the local populace and 
press for excluding young actors. Its 
present conspicuous change is part of 
a healthy campaign to win new favor 
with a skeptical audience which has 
already started to look elsewhere for 
entertainment. 

The Chamber Company is currently 
packing them in. It is five years old 
and going strong. Mr.: Millo Passov- 
ski, the original director, is scheduled 

(continued on page 94) 
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THE WISTERIA TREES 


March 29, 1950 
Martin Beck Theatre 


Author: Joshua Logan 


Producer: Leland Hayward = and 
Joshua Logan 

Director: Joshua Logan 

Setting and Lighting: Jo Miciziner 

Costumes: Lucinda Ballard 


Based on Anton Chekhov's “The 





Cherry Orchard” 
Joshua Logan 
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nd With her daughter in tow Lucy comes home to faded grandeur and a forlorn but fond brother. 

ts 

a 

ed @ A weak play about one aristocratic family in the products of selfish, idle behavior in life—are glossed 

fr. post-bellum South has been fashioned by Joshua Logan over or left unmentioned. The actual values of the era 

ed from a somewhat more severe work of social comment are touched on in only one scene when the rebellious 

™m on a whole class—“The Cherry Orchard.” Still at stake poet dissects the South for the benefit of the family, 

le. is the family homestead, run down but lovely, and acres but for the most part “The Wisteria Trees” is content 

de of decorative but economically unimportant plants to be charming. 

ref now wisteria trees. The watchful guardians of the fam- Charm is the keynote of Helen Hayes’ unbelievably 

ed f ily are a staff of emancipated but still faithful servants. graceful performance. Every move and word of it seems 

re ff When the house is bought at auction by a ruthless nou- calculated to produce a precise emotional effect, and, at 

ho veau riche who plans to chop down the wisteria trees the same time, to be beautiful. Miss Hayes does not 

m ‘ff and parcel out the land to truck farmers, the Negro give her audience an ugly moment. Saddled with the 

by servants depart to lead their own lives and the family play's ugliness Kent Smith is appropriately jarring as 

ty. falls apart. The weak but charming lady of the house the self-made man, and Douglas Watson, the poet, has 

re- fl goes back to a degrading life in Paris with a gigolo; real distinction. But Walter Abel as the brother fails 

nd the spinster cousin attaches herself to another family to give a much needed masculine echo to Miss Hayes’ 

Its as a companion; the worthless brother turns reluctantly portrait of a southern lady; his interpretation is con- 

of to banking. fused and ungraceful. The sets—glorious in the first 

or The playwright has chosen to look at the Andree acts and stripped and stark in the last—provide the 

as family of Louisiana as if he were turning the pages of star with her most eloquent echo and contrast. Her 

or an album. Every picture is touching, every comment performance which dazzles the eye and ear over and 
on it gentle. Parasitism and brutality—the unpleasant over again is a theatrical pleasure. 

tly 

ld ) THE CAST Yancy Loper Kent Smith Gavin Leon Andree Walter Abel 

V- ' na ie Scott Alonzo Bosan Bowman Witherspoon G, Albert Smith 

ed ime Burrows Lucy Andree Ransdell Helen Hayes Jacques Ossie Davis 


Martha Peggy Conklin 
Henry Arthur Henry 


Bethel Leslie 


Georgia Burke 


Peter Whitfield 


Solo Singer 


Antoinette Douglas Watson 


Maurice Ellis Cassie Maude Simmons 
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The General 


Nathalie Patricia Wheel 


CRY OF THE PEACOCK 


April 11, 1950 
Mansfield Theatre 


Medford 


Director: Martin Ritt 
Decor: Cecil Beaton 
Lighting: Cecil 


Clark 


Play adapted by Cecil Robson 
From ‘*‘Ardele Ou La Marguerite” 


@ The title of this offense against dramaturgy refers 
to the off-stage shrieks of a peacock, a cowardly bird 
unable to bear in dignified silence the dialogue inflicted 
on a hapless opening-night audience and a handful of 
sufferers at the next day’s matinee. After two perform- 
ances this severe strain on Franco-American relations 
was removed and “The Cry of the Peacock” remains 
the most incredible episode of the theatrical season. 
Cecil Robson’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s play re- 
quires four interminable scenes to unfold the unsavory 
account of the sleeping arrangements of an exacerbat- 
ingly unpleasant collection of people assembled in a 
French chateau in the year 1912. The permanent resi- 
dents of the house, which looked as though it had been 
decorated by the Madwoman of Chaillot, are a retired 
General enamored of a maid who bestows her favors 
on a plumber; the General’s insane wife, confined to 
her room upstairs from whence she cries out for the 
General at three-minute intervals, and, since her voice 
is indistinguishable from the peacock’s squawking. 
much of the play is taken up with asking “Was that 





THE CAST Toto 


Raymond Lovell 





Count 
Lucille Patton Countess 


Hector De Villardieu 


Author: Jean Anouilh 
Producer: James Colligan and Donald 


Beaton and Peggy 





The General calls the family together for conference on a crisis. 


Emily?” and learning that it was the peacock, or vice 
versa; the General’s daughter-in-law who is not in love 
with her husband stationed in Indo-China, but is on the 
verge of an affair with her brother-in-law, a callow 
youth who is called upon to deliver some of the most 
embarrassing lines of the season; and finally, Ardéle, 
the General’s sister, a hunchback who has fallen in love 
with a hunchbacked tutor. Ardéle has been locked in a 
downstairs room to prevent her from marrying him. 
Add to this noxious group three equally dislikeable 
characters—another sister of the General's, her hus- 
band, and her lover—who arrive at the chateau to dis- 
cuss the best way to handle Ardéle and her love affair, 
and one has as fetid a family group as ever fouled the 
air of Broadway; not excepting Jeeter Lester’s brood. 
Ardéle and her lover ‘shoot themselves, the General’s 
mad wife declaims from the upper stair landing; the 
Count and Countess are on the point of understanding 
and forgiving each other; something happens to the 
other characters in this tasteless collage, and the curtain 
mercifully descends to the peacock’s shriek of delight. 


Clifford Sales Nicolas 





Oscar Karlweis Marie Christine 





Marta Linden Tutor 


Philip Tonge 


Jean Anouilh 


Peter Brandon 
Mimi Strongin 
Richard A. Martin 


General's Wife Lili Darvas 
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Elsa Shelley 
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The house is crowded with summer visitors 


@ A once famous actress who has retired from the 
stage lives at a seaside resort with her son and her hus- 
band, a surgeon with an unfathomably evil disposition. 
His main trouble appears to be his conviction that his 
wife is unfaithful to him on an almost twenty-four-hour- 
a-day basis. To ease the pain he is unfaithful to her 
and then tells her about it. The lady, though innocent 
at the outset, eventually changes her blameless status 
with a young friend of her son’s, who despite his years 
knows his way around. By two happy coincidences he 
is an actor and the local summer theatre wants her to 
make a comeback. In her search for a play without love 
scenes—love scenes send her husband into a frenzy 

she hits on “Candida.” Without waiting to consult 
Shaw, plans for production begin, and on opening night 
the boy creates a sensation as Marchbanks while the 
leading lady is all but ignored. He is signed for a play 
in New York and eventually gives her the air even 
though she has left her son and husband for him. 
Spurned, she comes home. The son is forgiving by na- 


ture, but the father does a volte-face that is extraor 


Pilk]e CAST —— 


Lilia Shale Rose Raymond 


s Philip Husto (seorge Lucas 


Author: Elsa Shelley 
Producer: Irving Kaye Davis 
Director: Elsa Shelley 
Setting, Lighting 
Watson Barratt 


WITH A SILK THREAD 


April 12, 1950 
Lyceum Theatre 


and Costuming: 









... to the Doctor’s annoyance and his wife’s relief. 


dinary even for him. His jealousy evaporates; he ex- 
plains that he “understands.” In the last scene he holds 
her free hand while she sews with the other on his silk 
shirt with a silk thread. 

Not even the most uncomplimentary remarks on the 
plot could possibly give any suggestion of the extent of 
vulgarity and bathos of individual lines and scenes. 
The young people of the piece make a series of de- 
pressing speculations about love and a series of chilling 
assaults on each other: the heroine and the second 
female lead are both required to talk tb themselves on 
stage in order to apprise the audience of their mental 
processes. Claire Luce got through it all somehow 
even a long poetic jag about noises in the night—and 
managed every now and then to work up a kind of 
muted outrage at the most uncivil things that were said 
and done to her. Mary MacLeod as a naive girl in love 
with the naive son supplied the production with one of 
its few moments of genuine emotion. The set was garish, 
cluttered. and suggestive of no particular milieu: it 


suited the action very well indeed 


llenary Ila | I hal Arthur 
Claire Luce hare Jack»« Carole Mathews 
William Duff Bucky Mary Macleod 






bob aolby 


Gertrude Lawrence 


Rely in the Sun...a bouquet of 


spring flowers lies in the palm 
of the chicly gloved hand that 
can also hold audiences from 
New York to London. Gertrude 
Lawrence, the most elegant 
song-and-dance girl of them 
all, returns to musical comedy 
and Broadway this Fall in 
“Anna and the King of Siam” 
—music by Mr. Rodgers, words 
by Mr. Hammerstein. A long 
successful run in a Daphne du 


Maurier play in London and her recent efforts in Hollywood 
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photograph by richard avedon 


in “The Glass Menagerie” explain her absence from Broadway. 





scene 1n new york 


arthur lavine 


A novel diversion for customarily 
square New Yorkers will be the 
Edison Theatre-in-the-Round at the 
Hotel Edison. Basil Rathbone dis- 
cusses spherical staging with the 
co-producers Derek Lynn-Thomas 
and David Heilweil. 


BrRopERICK CRAWFORD, promoted to 
stardom after his Oscar’d performance 
in “All the King’s Men,” will soon be 
seen as Harry Brock in the screen ver- 
sion of “Born Yesterday.” 


WaLtty Cox returns to New York 
from the exotic environs of Holly- 
wood’s Mocambo where he has been 


inciting hysteria with his monologues. 


The portrait of sculptor Boris Blai is 
from the fabulous collection of Frank- 
lin Watkins’ paintings on exhibit at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Tuomas MANN will be honored by 
publisher Alfred E. Knopf who 
brings out “The Thomas Mann 
Reader,” a mammoth anthology. 


on June 6, the author's seventy- 


fifth birthday. 
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MARGARET PHILLIPs, replacing Irene Worth in Mr. 


to Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party,” enjoys an appropriate 
- libation at the Colony Restaurant. 
be 
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MARLON BRaANbO, mercurial young stage star, makes 
his long-awaited film debut as the paraplegic hero of 
“The Men,” a Stanley Kramer production dealing with 
the rehabilitation of paralyzed veterans. 


arthur lavine 





SYLVIA SIEGLER heads the booming Show 
of the Month Club, a ticket-buying plan 
which insures members choice seats to 
good plays and provides a welcome stim- 


ulus to Broadway's lagging boxoffice. 


guy gillette 


Actor Matr Noe ., schooled by Jean- 
Louis Barrault, heads a group of nine pan- 
tomimists who plan to demonstrate their 


classic technique via New York television. 


Pianist ARTUR RUBINSTEIN and family 
stroll down Fifth Avenue on a spring shop- 
ping trip. Mr. Rubinstein is currently 


concertizing in Europe. 
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by WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


... “for reasons of drama” the author took certain chances 


and made certain changes in “The Turn of The Screw.” 


@ “The Turn of the Screw,” by Henry James, is the 
cruelest of tales. A young governess is attracted to a 
man she has met but twice. She takes charge of his 
young niece and nephew who are orphans. Because 
she is “in love” with her employer she does not call 
on his help when the spirits of two dead servants ap- 
pear. She handles the situation, blundering from time 
to time, until the death of one of the children com- 
pletes the full irony of the story. It is a narrative of 
rare diabolism for, whether or not the death frees the 
child from obsession with evil, the governess has been 
used, by her weakness as well as by the ghosts, to 
achieve the full turn of the screw. However she may 
appear to the Judges on Doomsday, she is presented 
in absolute defeat before her mortal employer and, 
since her primary motivation has been her “love” for 
this man, her tragedy assumes gigantic proportions. 

When, two years ago, | started writing the play “The 
Innocents” | used “The Turn of the Screw” as more 
than a springboard. I had first read the story while 
still at college, had re-read it two or three times, had 
started a film scenario of it for my own amusement, 
and had absorbed it until | could point to each of the 
clues that connect beneath the surface to form a tight 
chain of more than human horror. The sheer crafts- 
manship awed me. It seemed that James must have 
written it backwards and forwards until, like the se- 
cretion of a spider, his ink had made a superb web of 
words which would entangle the reader and kill him 
if he were at all susceptible to fright. 

The frightening qualities of the narrative come from 
its inverted Victorian mannerisms which cover the 
evil with a poetry of repression—the vocabulary dark- 
ens the plot until a great shadow is created; one must 
trace the outline of this shadow to discover the form 
that cast it. 

Three variations of sexual behavior are intermin- 
gled in “The Turn of the Screw”: the unconsummated 
“love” of the governess for the uncle, the completely 
fulfilled lust of the two dead servants for each other, 
and the corruption of the children by the servants be- 
fore they died—a corruption which, by its very am- 
biguity, helps us recognize the shape that blocks the 
light and casts the shadow: fear. 

In the story, it is the governess’ fear that encour- 
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ages ours. It is her retelling of the events which we 
study in the form of her diary. In her terror she mis- 
judges the extent to which she might safely go to save 
the children from the lingering influence of the dead 
immoralists: she faces the older child, a boy of ten, 
with a terrible question—asking him to admit that he 
is aware of the ghosts and that he wishes to continue 
his corruption. He avoids an answer. He dies. The 
question, hers and ours, is left hanging in mid-air. 

To answer the question, readers have sometimes 
convinced themselves that James wrote about a neu- 
rotic woman who, because of frustrated love, dreamed 
up two ghosts, involved two innocent children in her 
desperate attempt to impress her employer, and, com- 
pletely insane, frightened a little boy to death. This 
particular interpretation is held, by some, to be the 
most subtle, the most intricate and, supposedly, the 
one which uncovers the author’s intention. If, however, 
we allow the author himself to lead us, it is quite sim- 
ple to discover the actual meaning of the tale. Other 
meanings become mere exercises in elementary psy- 
chology, and the underlying horror of “The Turn of 
the Screw” spreads its truly tragic form beyond the 
slight circumference within which such essayists as 
Edmund Wilson would bind it. 

When I started to work on “The Innocents” | had 
already read Edmund Wilson’s essay, “The Ambiguity 
of Henry James,” in which he tried to prove his thesis: 
the insanity of the governess—the non-existence of the 
ghosts. In order to Zo beyond Mr. Wilson and so come 
closer to Mr. James, | spent several hours reading 
through the latter’s notebooks and prefaces. | was also 
fortunate enough to come upon Robert Lee Wolff's 
“The Genesis of “The Turn of the Screw’,” “Henry 
James in His Letters” by Edith Wharton, Harriet Wa- 
ters Preston’s “Mr. James’ ‘American’ on the London 
Stage,” and nine other papers which, directly or in- 
directly, laid a cornerstone for “The Innocents.” 


II 
“The Innocents,” | suppose, is a ghost play. It has 
been referred to as such. But to me, as I began writ- 
ing it, the play had little or nothing to do with ghosts. 
Peter Quint and Miss Jessel, the dead servants, were 
in a positive form even if this form were given them 
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by their lingering influence and not by their flesh. 


Miles and Flora, the children, were not haunted—they 
were “intimate” with the servants as though the serv- 
ants were alive, and the servants were alive because 
Miles and Flora still lived. These four, the quick and 
the dead, began their chorus before the rise of the 
curtain so that, when the curtain was lifted, the new 
governess entered a house filled with the sense of a 
song that had been started but not finished. Or, to put 
it another way, a bubble of horror had been blown. 
The play is the finishing of the song—or the bursting 
of the bubble. 

lo write a play which sought to capture a quality 
of suspension, | had to be sure that, first, the supports 
were strong enough to keep the two hours of ac- 
tion alive before an audience: almost immediately 
the children became my method by which to achieve 
this—perhaps because the non sequiturs of the young 
have always seemed to me more frightening, more 
humorous and, paradoxical as it may be, more to the 
point than the pointed phrase of an adult. Whatever 
the reason, Flora, especially, became the backbone of 
the play, the chief narrator, but a narrator who, with 
the subtlety of a child, would not reveal but would 
conceal, under layer after layer of playfulness, the 
actual development of the plot. For the plot must not 
be made clear until the new governess, Miss Giddens, 
sees it clearly. We, the audience, must perceive it when 
she does—and not before. 

The ambiguity of the play is parallel to that of the 
story. My Modern Library edition of “The Turn of 
the Screw” is heavy with marginal notes. Some of 
these notes mean nothing to me as | look at them now. 
Others, those that built the play, are extended and 
direct and can, even now, be read in connection with 
the finished script. One, in particular, was the begin- 
ning of a drastic change in motivation as far as Miss 
Giddens was concerned. It is scrawled beside the very 
beginning of her diary, Chapter I, and reads: “She is 
not in love with her employer. Too much complication. 
Too much interior action. Difficult for an audience to 
follow without knowing original story.” 

It would have been a more interesting problem to 
tackle had the governess’ weakness for the uncle been 
a part of the play, but “The Turn of the Screw” is 
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Jo Mielziner’s prize winning 
set for ““The Innocents,” an 
elaborate and appropriate 
background for ghosts and 
rich little children. 


filled with such worrisome delights, the very obscurity 
of the story tempts one to tease when re-telling the 
tale, and the audience of a play does not have the 
advantage of being able to return to a cloudy line in 
order to clarify the author’s meaning. 

Removing this important motivation of the story 
meant finding some excuse for the governess, in the 
play, not appealing to the uncle for help. The solution 
I settled for was one which also kept to the form | was 
after: a tight outline of time within which a moment 
might be expanded without becoming illogical. Thus, 
the action of the play takes five days instead of the 
many weeks covered by the diary of the story. This 
allows the governess full responsibility of behavior: 
no letter could reach the outside world to bring an 
answer in less than a week—not in 1880—and she, 
Miss Giddens, has an uncomplicated reason for han- 
dling the situation herself. 

| have mentioned the ambiguity of the play as be- 
ing parallel to that of the story, and it is—to a certain 
extent. The character of Flora uses the artful dodge 
as a fine art; she invents with Machiavellian imagina- 
tion, gets the better of Miss Giddens at every turn of 
the plot, and, with Victorian charm at first—virulent 
trickery at last—protects the world in which she exists 
and keeps its bubble-like evil always floating before 
our eyes. If the play is seen twice, apparently innocent 
lines become, on second hearing, not so innocent—and 
yet, how is one to judge the reason for Flora saying a 
particular word at a particular time? | feel about 
Flora somewhat the same as Richard Hughes felt 
about the little girl Emily in his “A High Wind in 
Jamaica”: “In another room, Emily with the other 
new girls was making friends with the older pupils. 
Looking at that gentle, happy throng of clean inno- 
cent faces and soft graceful limbs, listening to the 
ceaseless, artless babble of chatter rising, perhaps God 
could have picked out from among them which was 
Emily: but I am sure that I could not.” Emily, as one 
remembers, had killed an innocent man. 

Miles, also, is developed beyond the limits given 
him in the original story. In the play his age is twelve. 
In the story it was ten. This added age has two rea- 
sons for being: David Cole, the Miles of “The Inno- 
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CHOREOGRAPHIC 
CONTRAST 


@ Modern dance in America is epitomized in the work 
of Martha Graham and Doris Humphrey. They have 
anticipated or brought to fruition its most important 
trends. Yet, although they often use similar material, 
their work should not be lumped together. If they are 
alike at all, it is almost through historical accident. In 
their early careers they both drifted into the school 
conducted by Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, where 
they learned that dance is an art worthy of a serious 
artist’s whole attention—a decisive attitude in their 
development. They left Denishawn almost a quarter of 
a century ago and have since pursued separate ways, 
each with a company, a school, and an emphasis of her 
own. They are as different from each other as tempera- 
ment and method can make them. The circumstances of 
the last few years emphasize this difference. Graham 
still performs, featuring herself as a soloist and com- 
posing for herself, while Humphrey, who no longer 
dances, devotes herself to teaching and to mothering 
José Lim6n’s fine group. 

Nevertheless, simply because they are such different 
artists working in the same medium, they should be 
constantly compared. Such comparison reveals much 
about the potentialities of the medium. Like Dostoevski 
and Tolstoy, titans of the novel in one of its phases, 
Graham and Humphrey, titans of modern dance, see 
life in different perspectives. And, as Dostoevski and 
Tolstoy together seem to span the whole range of late 
nineteenth-century sensibility, so the choreography of 
Graham and Humphrey together is similarly panoramic. 

In recent years, Graham has done “Letter to the 
World,” “Every Soul Is a Circus,” “Deaths and En- 
trances,” “Dark Meadow,” “Cave of the Heart,” “Er- 
rand into the Maze,” “Herodiade,” and “Appalachian 
Spring.” In that period, Humphrey, a less prolific com- 
poser, produced “The Story of Mankind,” “Lament for 
Ignacio Sanchez Mejias,’ “Day on Earth,” “Cory- 


bantic,” and “Invention.” The titles of the dances sug- 
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gest a similarity between the two composers which is 
important, more important than their similar use of 
such devices as spoken verse and narrative structure. 
Hazy, big-sounding, “poetic,” these titles have some- 
thing in common which is fundamental. This “some- 
thing” comes from a desire to make broad statements, 
to sum things up, to strike deep. Neither Graham nor 
Humphrey is satisfied to be decorative and minor. Like 
other alert contemporary artists, they have been in- 
fluenced by a renewed interest in myth as a reflection 
of universalized family situations. Each in her way has 
discovered dance’s affinity to mythical material. Gra- 
ham specifically uses certain Greek myths as the basis 
of some of her dances. In Humphrey’s greatest work, 
“Day on Earth,” there is a strongly-suggested mythical 
quality; the passage of time for one human family be- 


comes a symbol of all seasons and passions on earth. 


These artists are disturbed and stimulated by the things 
of basic importance, like love and birth and death. But, 


as | have said, their responses are different. 
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Martha Graham 


If I may be pardoned another bit of unpardonable 
literary criticism in connection with a non-literary art, 
[ can use the predominance of night and darkness im- 
agery in Graham’s titles as a clue to their difference. 
Humphrey, by contrast, has a day on earth. Graham is 
characteristically involved with the dark, shadowy side 
of experience, with neurosis and madness. In “Cave of 
the Heart,” the mythical family portrayed is the strife- 
torn one of Jason and Medea. Graham plays an insane 
Medea, a witch who ties herself up in her own passions. 
The family in Humphrey’s “Day on Earth” is biolog- 
ically healthy, happy and sad by turn in the normal 
alternation of events, productive and mature. The con- 
trast between these two families is the essential contrast 
between Graham and Humphrey. As a corollary to this 
essential difference, there is a tendency in Graham, in 
depicting the abnormal, to fix on a particular situation, 
to suggest that her characters have names and indi- 
vidual biographies. Humphrey, on the other hand, tends 
to use people simply as representatives of the most 
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LAMENT FOR IGNACIO SANCHEZ MEJIAS: 


Letitia Ide and José Limén. 





general classes, such as the Young Woman, the Father, 
etc. Graham’s province is the particularized person in 
crisis; Humphrey’s province is the generalized person 
in his normal pleasures and sorrows. 

Graham’s tendency toward particularization makes 
her essentially a solo dancer. This is not to say that she 
does not handle a group expertly. “Dark Meadow,” for 
example, an abstract dance about the search for belief 
through primitive ritual and phallic worship, reaches 
one of its best moments in a slow, tense, erotic section 
danced by three couples; the work as a whole leans 
heavily on the beauty and meaning of this section. Yet 
the couples are not persons in the sense that the central 
figure, the One Who Seeks, is a person. This central 
figure, played by Graham herself, is assisted by the 
other figures in the piece. The couples are the memory, 
the reflection of what they portray; the action of the 
moment is Graham's. Like Isamo Noguchi’s branches 
and mounds, which are the evocative décor for the 
dance, the group serves to animate the space through 
which Graham moves. Six people moving in unison 
inevitably acquire a cool, formal, background quality 
that a dynamic solo figure will not have. Graham shows 
great invention in composing for unison groups, such 


as the girls in “Appalachian Spring” who dance around 
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Letter to the 
World.” She is often cleverer and more tasteful than 


the preacher, and the couples at a ball in “ 


Balanchine in working out group patterns. I call her a 
soloist because she goes much further, choreograph- 
ically and dramatically, in composing for herself; she 
is always fully characterized in all her agonies and 
idiosyncracies. In her recent work, only “Deaths and 
Entrances” contains other figures as interesting as the 
central figure. 

Doris Humphrey is, by contrast with Graham, para- 
doxically a group choreographer who does not use 
group movement. In José Limén’s company, she is 
dealing with a few mature-looking individuals rather 
than an anonymous mass of youthful pulchritude. For 
Limon she has been composing dances of relationships. 
Limon is never central as Graham is central; a dance 
never focuses on his emotions as the key emotions of 
the work, with the group as background. Instead he is 
dramatically central, as in “Day on Earth,” where he is 
lover, husband, and father to the female figures, or in 
“Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias,” where he is seen 
through the eyes of the two women. In Humphrey's 
recent work every figure on the stage (and there are 
never more than four or five figures) has the distinct- 


ness that Graham gives the three sisters in “Deaths and 
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Entrances.” Every figure is a character in the drama, in 
other words. In Limén’s own new work, such as “The 
Moor’s Pavane,” there is the same preoccupation with 
the dramatic situation, with relationships between peo- 
ple rather than the inner struggle of an individual. One 
is tempted to call Humphrey’s work more dramatic 
than Graham’s, but since there are many kinds of 
drama this distinction will not take us far. What should 
be recognized is that Graham has a lyrical subjectivity 
quite different from Humphrey’s awareness of the 
group. 

For all dance movement, there is a single source— 
gesture. When Humphrey teaches choreography she 
teaches it through gesture: she asks a student to do a 
natural handshake, say, and then to dramatize the ges- 
ture of handshaking. With rhythm and some formal 
pattern the handshake becomes a little dance. Modern 
dance is characteristically concerned with “new” move- 
ment, or, rather, unusual arrangements of the parts of 
the body which acquire meaning through their re- 
semblance to natural gesture; “new” movements always 
seem more gestural than the classical movements of 
ballet, which have tended to limit their connotations to 
the ballet stage itself. Humphrey’s own use of gesture 
may be described as the natural, clarified and made 
formally interesting. The gestures that interest her are 
the social gestures; of love, of building, of revolution, 
of friendship. The opening section of “Day on Earth,” 
the man’s solo, consists of variations on the gesture of 
sowing. The natural gesture of sowing is itself a power- 
ful, affirmative arm movement; with this basis, using 
the whole body, Humphrey builds a fine solo character- 
izing the man as a builder and planter. A more familiar 
gesture is used later in the dance in one of the most 
beautiful passages I have ever seen. It is the gesture of 
a father playing with his child and carrying her pick- 
aback. A grotesquely simple action is given all the 
significance and tenderness it does actually have, 
though we do not usually recognize it. Facial gesture 
and skill in performance contribute to the effect of this 
section, of course, but the choreographer’s contribution 
is fundamental. It is a key to the whole dance—and to 
Humphrey as artist. Graham is never quite at ease with 
tenderness or with growth. Her most characteristic ges- 
ture, recurring in several works with a kind of formal 
murkiness absent in Humphrey, is a frantic, lopsided 
walk-which-is-half-run toward the audience from up- 
stage. This run symbolizes the inner turmoil of Gra- 
ham’s protagonist. Her most interesting use of gesture 
is in her attempts to externalize inner emotion. Many 
obscure sections can be explained in this light. Thus, 
the One Who Seeks wraps herself up in a black cloth. 
Graham’s emotion is almost always extreme and agon- 
ized and private; for this reason the climaxes of the 
elaborate group dances come when there is no one 
onstage but Graham. In “Deaths and Entrances,” for 
example, she uses the jerking shoulders of a sobbing 
person, together with her frantic walk. The jerk of the 
shoulders, emphasized by the elbows stuck out at 
shoulder level (with the hands in front of the mouth) 
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is rhythmic and recurrent. The whole body is racked, 
so that the movement becomes almost insanely compul- 
sive. Graham can be terrifying. 

I have said that ballet movement has in large part 
become dissociated from natural movement and so sug- 
gests only theatrical movement. All dancers are forced 
to recognize the fact that there is such a thing as the- 
atrical movement and that we are all influenced by its 
conventions and clichés. Graham and Humphrey both 
use the erotic lift, for example, which we al} know from 
the classical pas de deux. Since modern dancers do not 
use classical technique, they are not so much borrowing 
movements as parodying them. Humorous parody is 
obvious enough, as when José Limon and Pauline 
Koner do inappropriate ballet turns and stances in the 
Greco-Roman section of “The Story of Mankind” or 
when Graham in “Every Soul Is a Cireus” uses the 
head of her kneeling admirer for support in executing 
an arabesque. More subtle is what | call serious parody, 
the reinterpretation in a new light of a conventional 
gesture. All of “Invention” is serious parody, a pas de 
trois in which formal patterns have depth and warmth 
because the dancers are treated as human beings; 
hence, the original meanings of the lift, the supported 
turn, the leap in unison are rediscovered. Because of 
her conscious use of gesture, Humphrey’s parody is 
occasional and always clear. She is careful not to use 
clichés except as she reconsiders them. Graham is a 
much more instinctive, less well-organized composer, 
and her work abounds in parody. If the danseuse does 
développés when she has been rescued by the Prince, 
Graham raises her leg slowly to the side in sheer relief 
and exhaustion in “Errand into the Maze” (vaguely 
based on the myth of Theseus and the Minotaur) when 
the danger is overcome, not a natural gesture but a 
natural interpretation of a convention. In “Appalachian 
Spring” there is a parody of a social dance which is 
quite serious, an echo of the young couple’s love and 
happiness. Graham’s whole method is parody. She in- 
stinctively parodies herself, so that sometimes only the 
power of her performance prevents a serious moment 
from being as funny as a humorous moment in another 
dance. Where Humphrey’s movement style is an ex- 
tension, so to speak, of natural gesture, and her parody 
is careful and conscious, Graham’s style is a constant 
parody of natural gesture, an intricate maze of parody. 

The central figure in Graham’s works is always an 
unhappy woman; in each dance the problem is differ- 
ent, but with very few exceptions it is the night of the 
soul—the feminine soul—that is revealed. When Gra- 
ham portrays a family, it is an unhappy abnormal one. 
Her women are tortured, possessive, and destructive; 
even when they are pathetic they are almost patholog- 
ically so. Humphrey, as | have said, portrays a happy, 
productive family. What is especially significant in get- 
ting at the meaning of their works is Humphrey’s great 
ease in handling choreography for a male dancer. It 
may be good luck that gave her José Limén to work 
with, but it could be that her confident knowledge of 
how to use him made him stay. She uses his great tech- 
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nical equipment and his warm stage personality to say 
everything a woman might want to say about men. He 
portrays lover, friend, husband, father, adventurer. 
Graham’s men dancers have been brilliant technicians 
at times, but she seems to reach some kind of impasse 
when she composes for them. She repeats the same 
movements over and over, movements that are heavily 
indebted to the ballet vocabulary ; in the love duets, the 
man does little more of choreographic interest than the 
conventional adagio partner. In these love duets it is 
the woman, Graham’s protagonist, that matters: a 
strong male role would make her statement objective 
rather than subjective. Humphrey’s objectivity—and 
serenity—in portraying all members of the family 
group is perfectly illustrated by her rather startling use 
of a twelve-year-old dancer as the child in “Day on 
Earth.” This is not only not in bad taste, it is a stroke 
of genius. It is an interesting role, as children them- 
selves are interesting. The dance would be cheapened 
if the child’s part were taken by one of Graham’s 
“children,” the petite dancers in her company dressed 
in full skirts and hair bows. These “children” are not 
children at all; they are symbols of the past, possibly 
a happy past, in relation to an unhappy present. 

Such different artists of course have different con- 
ceptions of the tragic and comic. Take the matter of 
fear, for example. In Humphrey’s work, fear is a fairly 
normal emotion; not so Graham’s obsessive terrors. 
Humphrey’s fear is the sportsman’s fear, the fear of the 
young bullfighter Ignacio as he enters the ring. Gra- 
ham’s is the fear of the unknown, the fear of one’s own 
feeling—in short, the neurotic fears that everyone in 
the audience shares in some degree. Unlike Ignacio, the 
protagonist in “Errand into the Maze” has no idea 
what she is going to meet; she finally meets something 
she can overcome more easily than she can overcome 
her own terror of anticipation. All of “Herodiade” is a 
preparation for facing a terrifying unknown. No place 
in the modern theatre is there a better illustration of 
Aristotle’s tragic Terror than “Errand into the Maze,” 
“Herodiade,” and “Deaths and Entrances.” 

In the comic realm we have less to work with. We 
can, perhaps, compare “Every Soul Is a Circus” with 
“The Story of Mankind.” In the first we find Graham’s 
“lady of situations” against a circus background, and 
in the second we have a sustained bit of horseplay 
based on the idea that changes in shelter and costume 
have come around full circle. Graham is a very witty 
dancer. She has a witty walk and a witty shrug of her 
shoulder. All the same she is basically that familiar tor- 
tured woman, or at least her silly counterpart. Hum- 
phrey is deficient in the barbed wit that makes “Every 
Soul Is a Circus” so devastating a study of female 
psychology. Instead—and how consistent it is—she is 
extraordinarily sensitive to the gestural humor of the 
old-fashioned-viewed sub specie aeternitatis. An old- 
fashioned hat is funny, but it is even funnier when its 
functional similarity to today’s hat is seen. So with an 
old-fashioned gesture, such as the bow or the smirk. 
Simpler expressions of the comic spirit, the frolic or 





“lark,” are generally unison group movements in Gra- 
ham’s dances. Her solo “joy” in “Letter to the World” 
is different from these and as grotesque as her agonies; 
it is indeed the exhilaration of a “little tippler.” Hum- 
phrey does not go in for frolics. Her “Invention” con- 
tains joyous movement, but it is formalized joy, not 
quite so anonymous as the formalized joy of Graham’s 
group, more a restrained and tempered allegro. 

It might be said that Graham deals with raw emotion 
and Humphrey with elegant form. This is an obvious 
oversimplification which ignores Graham’s great for- 
mal skill and Humphrey’s intense glow of affirmation 
about life’s decencies. Nevertheless, it stresses the fact 
that Humphrey is a craftsman, a conscious artist who 
can direct others and teach them her method, while 
Graham is an oracular figure who seems to be compos- 
ing as she dances and who seems to be uttering some 
personal pain. About Humphrey’s dances it is simple 
to make verbal statements; Humphrey’s thought—and 
her work always involves thought—is not difficult. 
Graham’s thought is so erratic that it is at times ridic- 
ulously obvious or so complex that one cannot follow 
the thread, at least not verbally. Graham’s “meaning” 
lies in her groping and searching. She is essentially a 
performer, a “spectacular” artist in every sense. She is 
unique and will leave no artistic heirs. Young dancers 
who imitate her idiosyncracies are doomed forever to 
do just that. Humphrey’s heir, on the other hand, is 
flourishing right now, and José Limon is probably not 
the last of the line. There is so much for a dancer to 
study in Humphrey’s work. Her work is unabashedly 
“inspirational” for the non-dancer, too, in a way that 
we have forgotten is possible in great art. “Day on 
Earth” is a tremendously affirmative dance of the life 
cycle. It trembles on the brink of being outright corny 
now and then, but it is never trite or shallow, either in 
its pessimism or its optimism. Choreographically it is 
strong and original. What makes it resemble corn, to 
the spectator with literary prejudices, is the simplicity 
of its thought and the ordinary feelings which it por- 
trays. Graham is almost never in danger of being 
corny, she is so special. “Appalachian Spring” is not 
what it set out to be—a dance of afiirmation and build- 
ing such as Humphrey might succeed with—but rather 
a collection of fine group dances and a portrait of an 
eager but hesitant bride who suggests that underneath 
is the interesting psyche of the typical Graham pro- 
tagonist. It adds to Humphrey’s stature as an artist, 
apart from her stature as a great craftsman, that she 
wants dance to explore the difficult realm of simple 
human situations. 

The achievements of Graham and Humphrey are 
among this country’s most valid claims to theatrical 
originality. The dance theatre they have helped create 
is all the more significant in having been able to ac- 
commodate both the oracular cries of the one and the 
direct simplicity of the other. 





Beatrice Gottlieb is an editor of Dance Observer and 


has contributed to the Kenyon Review. 
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William Devlin came from England to star in the Brattle Theatre Company's 
production of Lear at Cambridge. Mass. With him above is Jerry Kilty. Brattle actor, 
is the Fool. Spurred on by Cambridge. New York may have a King Lear of its own 


this fall in the person of Louis Calhern. Tyrone Guthrie is scheduled to direct 





NOTES ON THE MUSICAL 


The new form is not so very new— it has been on the way since 


1923 but it has been much misunderstood. . . . “Actually it is 


our kind of opera, opera of this place and this time.” 


@ The real advance of the last thirty years in the 
American stage has been in the field of musical theatre. 
As a matter of fact, something new has been emerging 
on Broadway. Call it lyric drama, lyric theatre, musical 
drama, musical theatre, Broadway opera; call it what 
you like. The public will shortly find its own name for 
the baby, because the public is on the verge of taking 
the baby to its heart. It has been a long time coming. 
There have been many tries; some flops, some partial 
successes, some complete successes which made no 
money, an occasional profitable production. Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s “The Consul,” a landslide success, is the 
latest of a considerable line of works. To the layman 
in the audience it may seem entirely new. 

It is a form, this new thing, something like opera 
(don’t say the naughty word). Actually it is our kind 
of opera, opera of this place and this time. It involves 
a theatrical production, an amalgam, using the ele- 
ments of drama, music, song, speech, action, dance, 
décor in acute and basic interplay. Since it is a form, 
and since commercial Broadway appears to be its set- 
ting, there is a danger. Forms ought to grow out of 
essences, means out of materials, stunt out of stuff. 
And Broadway has the tendency (like those other high- 
ways, Hollywood Boulevard, Radio Row, Television 
Turnpike) to build a fine, elaborate, expensive techno- 
logical structure, have everything ready, and hope to 
high heaven someone will come to live in it. An empty 
house is a monster, because unused: and advanced 
mechanistic methods of saying things, with nothing to 
say in them, are a perversion of tools. But it is a strik- 
ing aspect of this new musical theatre that each time 
a real contribution has been made, the form has been 
organically forced out by some necessity of theme or 
subject. Even so, the battle has been repeatedly slowed 
down by reactionaries, to whom the key questions were 
always “Has it been done before?” and “Will it make 
money?” An adventure is an adventure, and implies 
risk. So that the success of “The Consul” takes on a 
special importance, may widen the horizon appreciably, 


may even have convinced the status-quo boys. 
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Aside from actual works written totally and through- 
out in the new form, there have been many hints and 
attempts. Here is a partial and personal list of straws- 
in-the-wind: 

In 1923, George Gershwin wrote his “Rhapsody in 
Blue,” a long, continuous piece, with jazz-like tunes 
and Liszt-like transitions and carry-overs, designed for 
concert performance. The same year, in Paris, Darius 
Milhaud wrote his ballet “Creation du Monde,” full of 
elements derived from Tin Pan Alley. Note these facts: 
a song-writer turns ambitious and “serious”; a “seri- 
ous” composer turns to a highly popular and commu- 
nicative idiom. 

In the early twenties, Kern and Hammerstein did 
“Show Boat.” It had charming songs, theatrical tinsel. 
spectacle and glamor. But its real importance lay in 
one song, “Ol’ Man River.” and one character, the 
Creole girl, Magnolia, who dies. Authentic reality and 
seriousness had invaded musical comedy. (The really 
biting stanza of “Ol’ Man River” is usually omitted in 
performance; “too depressing.” ) 

In the thirties, as far as musical comedy went, the 
main development was the works of Kurt Weill, whose 
music, although often too cautiously and abjectly pat- 
terned upon accepted formulas, nevertheless struck 
out for longer lines and the breaking of the thirty-two 
bar tune. (“Lady in the Dark” is an example, with its 
four complete one-act operas, representing four 
dreams.) The period is also notable for the rise of the 
“literate lyric.” at the hands of Lorenz Hart, Ira 
Gershwin, Oscar Hammerstein, and others. Literate, 
yes; but still about boy-girl spooning, or bawdiness, or 
that ineffable high-priced cocktail-party atmosphere 
purveyed largely by Hollywood “A” pictures. Balan- 
chine did several ballets for Dwight Wiman shows: 
by no means genuine Balanchine, almost schizophrenic 
considering his serious work; but still Balanchine. 

The late thirties and early forties saw the advent of 
ballet and modern dance on Broadway, and the creep- 
ing-in of a serious note. In “Oklahoma” (Rodgers- 
Hammerstein) there was Agnes De Mille’s ballet of 
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THEATRE 


by MARC BLITZSTEIN 


jealousy and death. It was not decoration, it didn’t 
lighten up the proceedings; it intensified them. “Car- 
ousel” had a dream ballet in which a little girl, taunted 
by her schoolmates, suddenly said (said, not mimed) : 
“I hate you.” Prettiness flew out of the scene, and a 
real thing happened. Beauty, warmth, lovableness can 
be real, too; but not mere prettiness. Tamiris, Robbins, 
Sokolow, Kidd, Holm have been choreographers hired 
for their ideas as well as their technical fluency. There 
were also “Finian’s Rainbow,” “Brigadoon,” “Bloomer 
Girl.” “On the Town” to mention a few, all touching 
with varying degrees of lightness and commercial dis- 
cretion upon true themes. And the need arose for a 
stronger musical continuity than the simple succession 
of tunes which had been the rule. Often the songwriters 
were not at all up to this task, any more than they were 
up to the more interesting orchestrations required. 
(Even earlier, orchestrators like Bennett, Walker, 
Royal, Spialek were the accepted thing.) A new race 
of “incidental” composers now filled in; I think at 
random of the names of Trude Rittmann and Genevieve 
Pitot. At about this time the word “integration” began 
to appear at production conferences; it meant, in the 
main, a mechanistic way of propelling the plot-line of 
musicals in various ways; but it bore some fruit. 
Together with the “hints and attempts” in successful 
commercial works, there have been complete “lyric 
theatre” works on Broadway; works produced and per- 
formed very much as they were originally written and 
composed, and not the products of the various play- 
doctors and music-doctors which infest most Broad- 
way productions. Again a partial list: “Porgy and 
Bess” (Gershwin-Heyward); “Four Saints in Three 
\cts” (Thomson-Stein). an amiable confection, in 
which an entirely irrelevant production was plastered 
upon an abstract script and score and provided a theat- 
rical treat which served as dessert for no perceivable 
meal ; “Johnny Johnson” ( Weill-Green) ; my own “The 
Cradle Will Rock.” hounded from pillar to post, finally 
landing on Broadway with nothing but a piano-score. 
a script, and performers; “The Medium” (Menotti) ; 
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“Street Scene” (Weill-Hughes-Rice) ; “Regina” (Blitz- 
stein, based on Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes.”). 
All of these works were orchestrated and “inciden- 
talled” by their composers; in two cases, Menotti and 
myself, the text was supplied by the same man. Perhaps 
the word “integration” has here some meaning, al- 
though I don’t feel a one-man show is indispensable. 

Now “The Consul” has appeared. The Drama Critics 
Circle has called it the best musical play of the season; 
and several have thought it the best any-kind-of-play. 
I should like to set down some observations of my own 
regarding it. Its theme is present-day, urgent, and it 
is treated with a high theatricality. Everything is sub- 
servient to the drama. (This is also true of most of the 
other works, so that the movement bears a strong re- 
semblance to the rising opera-movement of pre-Hitler 
Central Europe.) The music is largely punctuation and 
reinforcement, very Italianate in its transparent orches- 
tration and sobbing climaxes. But the piece is not all 
Italian; it is in fact a kind of displaced, or uprooted 
work (its subject is displaced persons of an unnamed 
country trying to escape into another unnamed coun- 
try; and there is a political equivocation and safeness 
about it which I personally deplore). Its big thing is 
its dramatic sock, very real, intensely sincere, beauti- 
fully shrewd. No single department—text, music, di- 
rection—is without flaws, or is indeed wonderfully 
satisfying. There are some fine things in the script, as 
for example the last scene where the police-ridden 
woman wanders about the stage planning suicide, and 
muttering: “I never meant to do this. | never meant 
to do this.” (The story, surely apocryphal, is told of 
the music-critic leaving the first-night performance, 
muttering: “I never meant to like this. | never meant 
to like this.) There are some embarrassing things too: 
lines like “Oh God, how long must women cry over 
man’s destiny? Oh, pity this piece of clay, wet with 
women’s tears!” The curious thing is that it all seems 
to work. Indeed, in this latest product of a new form 
of theatre, labeled so “difficult”, so “demanding”, the 
audience can simply sit back and take it, it is so surely 
and ferociously thrust at them. It is not even necessary 
to understand all the words of the text, in order to be 
engaged and compelled by it. Menotti is young, often 
naive; he has a long and healthy future before him. 
His emotional drive will take care of itself; what he 
needs is more intellectual vigilance, more ruthlessness 
in matters of taste, a firmer and more personal musical 
fibre. I feel confident about him. 

To conclude: all roads seem to be converging upon 
the new musical theatre: song-writing, lyric- and script- 
making, choreography, all the other ingredients. I think 
the two most crucial things are the advent of the “seri- 
ous” composer upon the scene, and the emphasis upon 
drama—clear, communicative, right in the audience’s 
lap. Reality is a sine que non—-whether it be done with 
realism, fantasy, whatever approach: depth and truth 
of subject-matter are the important factor. The audi- 
ence is at last waiting. 
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“City Lights” appeared in 1931, reddening the cheeks of movie-maker s 
who had been assaulting the eardrums of the nation. The sound track 
of “City Lights” consisted of four or five minutes of magnificently 
raucous, hideously synchronized gargling at the beginning of the film, 
and a beautiful musical score. This was Chaplin’s commentary on the 
“vigantic strides” so far achieved by the industry, and on the utter 
superfluity of sound. Twenty years later, with the current nation-wide 
release of the film, the comment seems as pertinent. In eloquent silence 
the movie shows Chaplin's Everyman trying to maintain his equilibri- 
um in a topsy-turvy world. The Tramp falls in love with a blind 
flower-girl (Virginia Cherrill) who thinks him a Gentleman. He pre- 
vents an eccentric millionaire from committing suicide and is re- 
warded with promises of unlimited cash and undying friendship 

promises faithfully fulfilled while the rich man is soused, but forgotten 
when he sobers up. When the millionaire leaves for Europe the Tramp 
finds money where he can: he cleans the streets, he fights in the prize 
ring, all to pay his blind girl's bills. The Tramp’s rich friend returns, 
gives Charlie a thousand dollars, then sobers up and accuses him of 
robbery. Charlie manages to give the money to the flower-girl for an 
operation before he is hustled off to jail. The final sequences, when 
the blind girl’s sight is restored, are indescribably beautiful. “City 


Lights” is one of the finest films ever made, and should not be missed. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN \tyavcar 


NE evening not long ago, at a dinner party in New York, my 

hostess, a superbly stacked young lady, made a remark that 

proved that her head was as empty as her bodice was full. 
She said “What is Art?” 


There was no reply, except a gasp of pain from the lady herself. Her 
husband, a thoughtful man, had, of course, kicked her, under the table. 
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And then the dinner party went cheerily on. Cheerily, 
because Charlie Chaplin (who never eats at dinner par- 
ties because there are too many stories to tell) was 
telling us the story of the funeral of Rudolph Valentino. 
We weren't cheered, you must understand, because 
Valentino was dead. We were all old enough to remem- 
ber his grace and his glow, and how impossible it had 
been to get your hair plastered as close to your scalp 
as he got his. And we were all old enough to remember 
that Valentino had died when he was young, and what 
a macabre circus had been made of his death. By a 
fading movie cutie who desperately needed something 
to make the public remember her great woman’s heart 
and forget her great lack of talent. By a frightened 
movie company with a couple of unreleased Valentino 
pictures still to be peddled, and with the magic fact of 
him now gone, and with only the hope of whooping 
up enough morbid maudlinism to get the people to pay 
money to be thrilled by the shadow flesh of the dead 
young man. 

Chaplin told us about the funeral train and about 
the crowds at the stations, so stricken that they could 
not stop weeping, except to buy popcorn and hot dogs. 

He told us about the Memorial Breakfast, given by 
the Hollywood Hunt Club, with Valentino’s horse as 
the Guest of Honor. And how that stallion, unmistak- 
ably delighted at the proximity of all that delectable 
movie stuff, reared up in the midst of the dolorous cere- 
mony and announced, in his own style, that he was 


bored with eulogies and ready for action. And how 
the increasingly painful ceremony went on, with every. 
one trying to pretend that they didn’t know what the 
stallion had in mind, and with the stallion making it 
plainer and plainer what it was. 

And, in telling this story, Chaplin became not only 
all the people in it, but a Point of View, outside it. He 
was the faded and bankrupt cutie who wept for the 
crowds and the photographers, and he was, while be- 
ing her, both shocked at her phoneyness and sympa- 
thetic with the desperation in her that made such 
phoneyness necessary. 

He was the sorrowing crowds at the way-stations, 
desolate at the loss of one who had brought such de- 
licious tremors into their lives, and gathered to bid 
him farewell, and he was the hungry crowds who, in 
a decently sad way, were mighty pleased at the shrewd- 
ness of the local hot dog and popcorn people for know- 
ing that, no matter how dolorous the occasion, a hot 
dog or a bag of popcorn, quietly chomped, is a great 
balm to the spirit. 

He was all the guests at the Hollywood Hunt Club 
who were boisterously glad to see each other again, 
until they remembered, with a shock, the reason for 
their gathering, and how they wiped those smiles off 
and put those sad looks on, some of them not quickly 
enough to avoid mixing up both kinds of looks, at the 
same moment, on the face. 

And, while he was being them, he made us under- 
stand that so infinite is the loneliness of people, and 
even of movie actors, that there is gladness and security 
in being part of a crowd—even of a crowd of mourners. 

He was the stallion too, raging with life in the 
presence of death, made wildly eager by the perfume 
and the nearness of warm, living flesh. And, somehow, 
he made you understand the indignation of that sensi- 
ble animal at the other animals who just sat there and 
listened to one of their kind—in a funny collar—mak- 
ing a lot of sounds—none of them conveying ideas half 
as interesting as the sounds the stallion made. 

It was Chaplin, I think, who was giving the lady who 
asked “What is Art?” her answer, if only she’d stopped 
asking unanswerable questions and listened to incom- 


parable answers. 


He had told us a story, made it breathe and exist- 


showed us how the people in it were—and made us 
know, by taking us inside those people, why they were 
like that. We laughed at their pretensions and under- 
stood the embarrassments, the insecurities, and the 
hungers that made them pretend. And so, by laughing 
at our fellow man, and knowing, too, what made him 
laughable, and being sorry for him because we under- 
stood him, we pitied him more and understood him 
better. 

And that is what all of Chaplin’s stories give us 
pity and understanding. Whether they are told at a 
dinner table or on the screen as in “City Lights,” his 
exquisite art (after we stop laughing) leaves us softer 
men. 
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by JEROME MELLQUIST 


PAN 
AMONG OUR 
PAINTERS 


John Marin’s brush has leashed the forces of great cities and 


turbulent seas, and has glorified the forgotten land of America. 


@ Nature virtually gave John Marin a flute and told 
him to become Pan among our painters. At any rate, 
his earliest memories show that he was cradled by an 
affection for the out-of-doors. As a child he would tug 
impatiently at his grandmother until the day the 
steamer would puff them down from Weehawken to the 
southern counties of Delaware, where his relatives 
lived. Then he could rove among the peach-orchards, 
still fragrant in the early spring, and spend long hours 
studying the ways of the horses, or engage in delightful 
confabulations with Negroes who remembered ante-bel- 
lum days. Nature seems indeed to have given a special 
tint to all his days and even informed him with his 
vocation. For eventually he would cast aside all com- 
punctions and commit himself to a role that would 
make him the very conscience of the country side. 

Already there were intimations of rebellion in his 
childhood. Marin, who was born at Rutherford, N. J., in 
1870, proved to be no shining schoolboy and he crept 
all too unwillingly to the classroom. Teachers felt in- 
clined to take the ruler to him because he would draw 
bunnies on his slate instead of doing his numbers or 
correcting his spelling. For the rest he would tramp 
away his Saturdays on the Palisades, learning the track 
of the wild game or spotting the plumage of some new- 
comer among the birds. Even on rainy days he would 
pore through colored Audubon prints, or gaze at illus- 
trations for James Fenimore Cooper rather than dig 
away at lessons. Sometimes he augmented these idlings 
by sketching out a copy from some favorite print, or 
even by doing a landscape. Then his aunts (his mother 
having died when he was but nine days old) would 
fasten it up on the wall and beam at him because he 
was so talented. 

Nevertheless, it was not intended that this young 
browser should become an artist. His father, an ac- 
countant, and his starchy old aunts certainly never 
entertained any such ideas. Becoming an artist in that 
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time and place was almost as unthinkable as for a 
respectable young woman to consider a career upon 
the stage. Only weaklings or misfits would take to the 
paintbrush for a living. Besides, it wouldn't guarantee 
a steady income, and decent folk had to look out for 
the practical side. 

That being the program, they enrolled him properly 
at Hoboken Academy and the Stevens Preparatory, and 
even went to the expense of putting him through one 
year at the Stevens Institute, where all good, ambitious 
young men would set their eye on business or engineer- 
ing. Marin still set his eye elsewhere and presently 
even dropped out. He traveled daily to Manhattan as a 
clerk in a wholesale notions house and then withdrew 
from this incarceration to devote no less than four 
years as draftsman in an architect's office. Possibly this 
had been a compromise on his relatives’ part, and yet 
it did not settle him. Even an office of his own—where 
perhaps he could get in as late as he wanted—did not 
fulfill his impulses. He quit this job and then simply 
rambled the Palisades, endlessly painting the region 
painting it, by the way, in a series of panels showing the 
jets and spurts critics were to say came from Cezanne. 

Still, if he did eventually enter the Pennsylvania 
Academy at twenty-nine, he was not the first American 
to find late his chosen vocation. Whitman loafed long 
at inviting his disposition before he stopped his news- 
paper work and finally surrendered to the universal 
chords in his nature. Even Emerson remained a clergy- 
man until he had almost suffocated in the pulpit, and 
such a wild minstrel as that psalmodist-to-the-Infinite, 
Henry Miller, did not fully embark as a writer until in 
his forties. Art has often come late in America, and 
once again the story was repeated for Marin. 

Even so, he still loitered when attending his classes 
at the Philadelphia institution. Thomas Anschutz, his 
principal teacher and a follower of Eakins, eyed the 
young man with respect, nevertheless, and though 
Marin composed drifting sketches in the parks and 
along the waterfront rather than before plaster-casts, 
had the good sense to award him a prize for his draw- 
ing. Then came a two year foray at the New York Art 
Students’ League, an interlude that the artist later hu- 
morously described as a complete waste, except that he 
saw—and could reject—that ramrod of propriety, the 
academic-of-academics Kenyon Cox. Paris beckoned 

next; there, at thirty-five, Marin once again loafed in 
and out of school, though meanwhile picking up the 
craft of etching. He liked the bite of the line. Admiring 
Whistler, he also could wipe a plate to a shadowy ef- 
fect, or get a feathery touch beside an old courtyard. 
Talent began to prevail and the rapidly unfolding 
Marin actually found dealers. These conservative mer- 
- chants liked his views of Notre Dame, his intricate 
facades of the Paris Opera, his whispered affection for 
an old horse at a curb. They praised also his later tes- 
timonials to the gratifications of Dutch canals and Ve- 


+—€ John Marin 
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netian palazzi, Etching was in vogue; they could sell 
such prints, and Marin’s work had charm. 

Then he proceeded to upset the dealers. One day, 
portraying Notre Dame cathedral, his hand wavered 
about as it followed the flight of rooks in the vicinity. 
This almost without his volition, for when he beheld 
his work he saw that a living line stood before him. 
Not the grimly circumspect, not the tidy and precise, 
but a line echoing, or rather recrystallizing, a line in 
nature. Proudly he showed this plate to the dealers, but 
they were discomfited. “Young man,” they frowned, 
“we can’t sell such mad scribbles. We'd lose all our 
customers if we tried. You'd better get back to your 
senses and do the same good work as you did before.” 

The emerging artist was baffled. Here he had done 
the finest work of his life and these men had rejected it. 
Uncertainly he then turned to water colors where he 
could splash about as he pleased. He would present 
none of these to the dealers, though meantime con- 
tinuing to bring them etchings. He did show some of 
the more rebellious paintings to his companions at the 
Déme. One in particular, the painter Arthur B. Carles 
who had been a fellow-student at Philadelphia, often 
played billiards and innocently smoked cigarettes with 
him there. To him, Marin felt, he could show and re- 
ceive at least some understanding. Then occurred the 
miracle. Not only did Carles approve, but he got other 
Americans to agree. Thus opened chapter II of his life. 


II 


For Carles promptly collared the photographer Stei- 
chen, who then lived in Paris, and soon this latest con- 
vert brought along Alfred Stieglitz, who already had 
been introducing some unruly innovators at his tiny 
brownstone showplace, “291,” which was located just 
above Madison Square on Fifth Avenue in New York. 
Marin never forgot the response of the new-found 
friend. Stieglitz, when told that no dealers would con- 
sider the water colors, immediately promised a show. 
He took responsibility and Marin’s uncertainty ceased. 

That same year—1909—Stieglitz exhibited these wa- 
ter colors at “291.” Marin sailed over for the show, 
returned briefly to.France, and then in 1910 came back 
to the United States, never again to leave. Yearly shows 
followed, Stieglitz serving as voluntary intermediary 
between the market place and the artist, and Marin got 
the inestimable boost that comes from finding that 
one’s work is wanted. Enthusiastically he described 
“291,” in July, 1914, as: 


“a place electric a place alive 
a place magnetic 
since it started it existed 
for those sincere: those thirsty ones 
to live their lives 
to do their do 
who feel they have 
yet cannot show.” 





And his work had responded in proportion to the 
new feeling of confidence. Where his first Paris aqua. 
relles had but scampered through the sky above the 
Seine bridges, or where his “London Omnibus” still 
seemed to flicker but with a heightened briskness, his 
last European series, a sheaf from the Tyrol, unloosed 
a bigger feeling. Snowy volumes denoted a mountain- 
side; rivulets of paint trickled about more freely; tonic 
air came with new gasps of exhilaration. 

More surprising yet was the New York unfoldment. 
Marin’s ever-ready eye for the swift and changing 
found new bridges leaping the rivers, vaster towers 
thrusting skyward, greater tumult seething in the streets 

-and he manipulated his brush accordingly. He did 
a whole series of salutes to the Woolworth Tower— 
then but newly constructed—though happily he did not 
witness the rage of Cass Gilbert, its architect, who 
stomped out of “291” insulted when he saw the inter- 
pretation that had been put upon his structure. 

Unfortunately the celebrated architect had not lin- 
gered with sufficient patience upon the foreword Marin 
wrote to the exhibition. If he had he might have 
learned, as it contributed a creed and expressed that 
creed with a laconic simplicity. Here it is: 

“Shall we consider the life of a great city as confined 
simply to the people and animals on its streets and in 
its buildings? Are the buildings themselves dead? We 
have been told somewhere that a work of art is a thing 
alive. You cannot create a work of art unless the things 
you behold respond to something within you. . . 

“It is this ‘moving of me’ that | try to express. . . 
{But} how am I to express what I feel? . . . Shall | 
copy facts photographically ? 

“I see great forces at work; great movements; the 
large buildings and the small buildings; the warring 
of the great and the small; influences of one mass on 
another greater or smaller mass. Feelings are aroused 
which give me the desire to express the reaction of 
these ‘pull forces,’ those influences which play with one 
another; great masses pulling smaller masses, each sub- 
ject in some degree to the other’s power. . . . 

“While these forces are at work pushing, pulling, 
sideways, downwards, upwards, I can hear the sound 
of their strife and there is great music being played. 

“And so I try to express graphically what a great 
city is doing.” 

Surely that statement should have put no undue stress 
upon the concentrating faculties of the architect-stom- 
per, but so it did, and so it has always done when direct 
vision meets a more conventional mind. For Marin, 
painting a drunken Woolworth Building, actually had 
observed the veer of the tower as it yielded to the wind. 
Once again he was surrendering to the pelt of imme- 
diate sensation—the eyetruth—which he had been un- 
able to resist since childhood. 

New subjects, too, came crowding among his visions 
of a Babylonian skyscraper, these mostly being devoted 
to Maine, an area he discovered shortly after his mar- 
riage in 1912. And if ever a man was laureate-born to 
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a countryside, it was Marin to Maine. Stieglitz, who 
died in 1946, always maintained that the painter’s an- 
cestors had originally been seamen. Certainly the pa- 
ternal name would indicate as much. And certainly 
Marin responded as if to something hidden in the 
blood when first he beheld this northern coast. The 
smash of its breakers immediately was transposed into 
water color. New topplings and withdrawals, new surges 
and retreats, new foamy whites and more crystalline 
blues charged his work. He virtually exploded that 
summer, producing a harvest of 120 aquarelles, many 
of which far surpassed all that he had previously exe- 
cuted. Furthermore, they sang as if he had done the 
best at some utmost pitch of intensity. And as they 
sang, the most deeply-covered Marin at last emerged 
to the surface. Something musical was touched upon 
the spotless white of his paper. Waters slithering to the 
shore moved to the accompaniment, perhaps, of psalm- 
singing ancestors who gathered gravely about the fam- 
ily-organ at night. Collectively they sang, gently but 
fervently, thus putting into a column of music some 
equivalent for the cadence of joy in their hearts. And 
somehow Marin, in achieving his first maturity as an 
artist, moved to a similar chord of devotion in pro- 
ducing that astonishing crop of water colors. But with 
this distinction: that where they sang to a Deity, cloud- 
perched and Old Testamental, he sang out in the name 
of the Land. Like some Greek, kneeling before a tree 
in a glade (and he has said the same in his letters*) , 
he sang in the spirit of Pan—but also protectively. His 
was the concentrated voice of generations peopling this 
continent, and then registering their love of place. In 
short, he painted as if he incarnated some living con- 
science about the land. 

Ever since (and almost four decades have followed) 
Marin has expressed that fundamental feeling for the 
land—the ravished, the forgotten, and the often ex- 
hausted land of America—and asked, in effect, that it 
be respected. But not in protest. Nor ever, like Thoreau, 
in meditation. Marin piped his first passages—or again 
stormed them out in the Twenties, or became orchestral 
upon finding further stops in the Thirties—but always 
in that same key of gladness as when, during his boy- 
hood, he had capered about on his relatives’ farm in 
Delaware. Setting forth that jubilance, he merely found 


new channels for a sentiment long damned-up in his 
fellow Americans. 





* “In a little glade back in my woods I discovered a straight 
growing little poplar tree—I cleaned up all around it—Now 
it is my shrine—where I can go and pray each day——-How’s that 

Marin saying his prayers—anyhow | have gotten those quiver- 
ing little leaves so they talk to and sing to me (honest to good- 
ness).” “Selected Writings” of John Marin, letter dated Sept. 
15, 1944. This book which has been carefully edited by Dorothy 
Norman, was published late in 1949 by Pellagrini & Cudahy 
(New York City, $7.50). Besides containing the virtually com- 
plete correspondence of Marin since 1909, it has assembled a 
whole packet of material in the form of catalog-forewords, 
tributes to other artists, and incidental documents, comprising 
altogether a rich and available deposit on John Marin. The text 
is reinforced by a dozen excellent portraits. 
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Boats in Maine. Watercolor. 1927. 
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The capacious one-man show of the artist at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art in 1936, the increasing 
richness of his yearly yield in oils (to which he gradu- 
ally gave more time after about 1932), and his recent 
one-man retrospectives both at Boston’s Institute of 
Contemporary Art and the San Francisco Museum, all 
have widened his reputation. Twice in successive years, 
indeed, he has rated as our most popular painter. Is 
this perhaps not a sign that his admirers, too, feel that 
he has uttered an undeniable sentiment about place and 
the need to acknowledge it? 

However that may be, surely Marin swept into a new 
phase following his wife’s death in 1945 and that of 
Stieglitz in 1946. Painting the village of Addison, 
Maine, he actually seemed to elevate it to some plateau 
where it stood beyond the reach of any blast. The 
“Beethoven of the Water color”—as long ago he was 
dubbed by Henry McBride who frequently applauded 
him during a generation of service on the New York 
Sun—evidently had attained some new level of tran- 
quillity. Yet these later works conveyed to this veteran 
admirer only a new flush of iridescence in the color. 
Which still does not mean that Marin had not utilized 
his grief for further advances as an artist. 

If it be asked what such considerations have to do 
with painting, the answer is that they condition every- 
thing. The artist is no disembodied paintbrush, but a 
man no less mortal than the rest—save that he can in- 
corporate his daily vicissitudes into a stuff to last be- 
yond him. Doing that, Marin has assessed his experi- 
ence well—so well, let us trust, that men shall long 
echo of him, as they have of Whitman, that whoso 
touches his “book” of accomplishment touches a man, 
and not only a man, but a living embodiment of the 
respect we must accord nature or perish. 
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A Streetcar Named Desire 


Thomas Hart Benton’s painting of the original company of Tennessee Williams’ 
“A Streetcar Named Desire” (Karl Malden and Marlon Brando standing at 
left, and Jessica Tandy and Kim Hunter at right) preserves the mood of im- 
pending violence which characterizes the poker-game scene in the play. The fine 
touring company of “Streetcar,” headed by Uta Hagen and Anthony Quinn, 


is back in New York for a limited engagement this month at the City Center. 
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Puppets with a purpose 


‘ Fs photographs by ernst beadle 
@ In the hope of elevating the standard of artistic taste of 


the average child, the Tibor Nagy marionette company has 
assembled a group of artists, musicians, and writers to de- 
sign sets, arrange and compose music, and write intelligent 
and entertaining scripts. This spring they performed on 
Saturdays at the Sherry-Netherland Hotel in New York and 
this summer they will tour schools, camps, and theatres. 
The enterprise, which has been going successfully for two 
years, is directed by Tibor Nagy. Harriet Neill makes the 
juppets which, like the costumes and sets, are designed by 
an artist, Bernard Pfriem. The scripts are written by John 
Myers and Peter Grey who, with Ty Grey, also manipulate 
the puppets and speak the dialogue. Two composers, Ned 





Rorem and Charles Strouse, contribute the musical material. 

“Mozart and the Blackamoor” is a typical Nagy produc- 
tion and a delightful original script. It is the story of a The Frog Prince 
little blackamoor who hates music and gets in trouble with 
his music master when a moth informs on him. The boy, 
dreading a concert of Mozart’s which he must attend—the 
scene is Maria Theresa’s court—is won over slightly when 
the composer helps him trap the gossiping moth in the 
piano. Mozart then inveigles the child into listening to 
music, and even liking it, by playing his Opus 1, Number 1, 
a minuet Mozart wrote at the age of five. 

The rest of the Company’s repertoire offers more conven- 
tional fare, including “The Frog Prince,” a re-vamped 
edition of the traditional hocus-pocus about the Prince who 
is rescued from a state of frogdom by the smile of a pretty 
girl, and “Fire Boy,” an original story about a small boy’s 
efforts to belong to a group—the boy is a Pueblo Indian 
and the group is a Pueblo Lodge. All the plays are modern 
in the best sense, and subtle—an adjective that can be ap- 





plied to too few efforts intended to cultivate or amuse 


, 2 : Mozart and the Blackamoor 
children. The group plans another New York run this fall. 





Fire Boy (above and left) 
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KNCHANTED 
EVENINGS 


by EZIO PINZA 





Ezio Pinza 


@ When I sang in opera | often read about the fabulous 
theatre, but the reports, I thought, were highly ex- 
aggerated. To me opera was just as fabulous, with its 
super-resplendent opening nights; its large auditori- 
ums; its temperamental prima donnas and conductors, 
as well as the fame and adulation which come to a 
singer who possesses a good voice. | remember saying 
that the applause accorded performers on a Broadway 
opening night was nothing compared to the bravos 
tossed at singers during an everyday performance at 
the Met. “Fabulous” seemed to be an exaggeration. I’ve 
learned better! 

True enough, the rivalry of opera singers and actors 
for public acclaim had often been close. There was the 
time when it was announced that Sarah Bernhardt’s 
great role “Tosca” was to be transformed into an opera 
by Puccini. This enraged the followers of the Divine 
Sarah so much that, following one of her New York 
performances, they had her driven in a carriage with 
four white horses from the stage door to her hotel; 
then created a furor under her windows that did not 
stop until Bernhardt stepped out onto the balcony to 
recite a speech from the second act. A few years later 
the admirers of Geraldine Farrar, remembering the 
Bernhardt incident, had her, too, driven in a carriage 
with four white horses from the Met Opera stage door 
to her hotel. Miss Farrar did not sing on the balcony, 
which might have been due to the cold night-air or the 
somewhat more subdued attitude of her admirers. | 
had no doubt that opera was slightly more astonishing 
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than the theatre. 

Apparently fate intended me to find out first-hand. | 
wanted to do a Broadway show because | was yearning 
for a nice peaceful run, with regular hours in the 
theatre, no traveling around the country on concert 
and opera tours; instead, plenty of time devoted to my 
wife and two children. I wanted their “Babo,” as they 
call me, to be around while they were growing up. | 
thought my first Broadway show was to be “Mr. Am- 
bassador,” for producer Edwin Lester. It was a straight 
play, with overtones of political satire. Four writers 
were working at it, but during the summer of 1948 it 
became apparent that the play had run into serious 
script-trouble. During one of my frequent luncheon 
conferences with Edwin Lester in Los Angeles he was 
constantly called to the phone by the waiter’s announce- 
ment “New York is calling again.” Finally, Lester 
asked me whether I would object if he turned over my 
contract to some other producers in New York. Ex. 
plaining that he couldn't as yet divulge their names, he 
pressed a copy of “Tales of the South Pacific” into my 
hands and asked me to read it. When I told him of my 
enthusiasm for the book, the following day, he informed 
me that the producers were Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
I accepted immediately, and thus I signed for “South 
Pacific” without even having seen or conferred with 
the producers. 

Before rehearsals started, people came to me with ad- 
vice about the great difference in acting in opera and 
on the legitimate stage. They talked so fast and furi- 
ously that I began to believe it. | was asked to write a 
story on the different acting techniques required for the 
opera and the legitimate theatre, and | was really 
stumped. I could come up with only a few minor differ- 
ences. I believed that acting in opera and on the stage 
was fundamentally a question of characterization, but 
during rehearsals of “South Pacific” I became con, 
vinced that there was really no basic difference. True 
enough, when you rehearse an opera you work with 
something which is rigidly defined, while a Broadway 
script remains in a constant state of flux until the open- 
ing night in New York. From what I have seen it even 
happens to Shakespeare. This just about sums up the 
difference between the two media. Too few people 
realize, for instance, that a comedy point in opera is 
made with a certain inflection in the singing voice, just 
as it is made on the stage with a certain inflection in 
the speaking voice. For in opera, we do not always sing 
solely with our “most beautiful tone.” There are plenty 
of times when insinuation becomes more important 
than vocal production. 

I won’t say that once rehearsals had started | im- 
mediately took to musical comedy like a duck takes to 
water. The repeated changes of lines and scenes had 
me dazed for a while. English is not my native tongue 
and I spent my evenings at home going over the day's 
new lines while Doris, my wife, helped me with the 
English pronunciation. At the next rehearsal I would 
find everything changed again. Eventually this began 
to get me down and I don’t mind confessing that eight 
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days before the New Haven premiére I was ready to 
regard my “South Pacific” venture as a bad mistake, 
and | felt like quitting. But during the last week of 
rehearsal things began to get in proper focus. There 
were hardly any further changes, and finally the scen- 
ery, the costumes, and the orchestra arrived. It became 
tremendously exciting. 

| remember that during one of these satisfying re- 
hearsals Dick Rodgers stepped up to Mary Martin after 
she had pleased him especially, and, throwing his arms 
around her, announced: “Darling, I love you so much 
| could give you Joshua Logan’s percentage of the 
show!” 

Poor Josh, however, still had one trouble with me. 
Just as Arturo Toscanini had tried when I had sung 
with him in my own native language, so Josh tried to 
teach me the correct pronunciation for the “ch” sound. 
Both had to give up the effort as fruitless, since my 
tongue just didn’t want to obey. “Some Enchanted 
Evening” does present its special problems for a man 
with this handicap. 

Incidentally, when | first sang the song I “created” 
it as “One Enchanged Evening,” until someone was 
kind enough to focus my attention on it. It was only 
then that I understood the somewhat strained expres- 
sion on the faces of Oscar Hammerstein and Richard 
Rodgers. 

The premiére in New Haven finally took place. The 
reaction among the people closely connected with the 
show was very mixed. Although people congratulated 
us backstage, one of the key figures of the show felt 
that it was the worst flop of his career. Frankly, all | 
remember is Danny Kaye bursting into my dressing 
room, looking at my face and then into the mirror and 
commenting: “Yes! They’re right! We do look some- 
what alike!” And with a repeated “wonderful show” 
he was out of the room again. 

During the New Haven run I had my first “fabulous” 
experience. | was sipping a cup of coffee in a small 
restaurant across the street from the theatre when a 
voice suddenly came booming from the juke-box, sing- 
ing “Ol Man River.” It was a record I had made seven 
years before, and this was the first time any of my 
recordings had ever reached a juke-box. 

On my first encounter with the dressing room as- 
signed me at the Majestic Theatre it became painfully 
apparent that I couldn’t turn around without hitting 
myself against a wall. Where Charlie, my dresser, and 
the costumes were to go, became a real puzzle. After 
Leland Heyward, Oscar Hammerstein, Richard Rodg- 
ers, the Shuberts, and I put our collective heads to- 
gether we came up with an enlarging scheme, which 
involved knocking down a few walls and building some 
other ones. The result gave me a room with a place for 
one easy chair and a table on which to brew coffee. 

The premiére in New York was a really dazzling 
experience. After the show, backstage looked like Grand 
Central Station’s commuters at rush hour crammed 
into Twenty One. At one point I was introduced to 
Marlene Dietrich who in turn introduced me to her 
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daughter Maria Manton. Being completely floored by 
Miss Dietrich’s beauty | committed the faux-pas of 
telling her that she looked like her daughter’s sister. 
Miss Dietrich charmingly saved the situation by saying 
that that was just the Italian coming out in me. 

Once the show had opened I became convinced that 
life in the theatre is truly fabulous. There was the first 
time, for instance, that | was out of the show with a 
cold. I don’t think that I exaggerate when I say that my 
cold became the most celebrated virus on Broadway— 
which hasn’t always made me happy. The records show 
that other singers on Broadway, too, have missed per- 
formances due to laryngitis. When I heard that bookies 
were accepting bets at even money and giving odds on 
rainy days as to whether I would be in the show, I 
decided that here was my chance to get rich, but some- 
how I never got around to placing a bet on myself. 

Of all the printed stories about the effect of “South 
Pacific,” 1 thought George Jean Nathan’s the most 
amusing fantasy. I still get a kick out of imagining 
some three-thousand middle-aged men being arrested 
for having pinched young girls after having seen 
“South Pacific.” 

The most incredible aspect of it all, I think, was the 
mail I received. At first I got letters apologizing for 
the fact that the writer had gone to see the show with 
the distinct foreknowledge that he was going to find me 
a ham of an opera singer and that later he had to 
change his opinion. | appreciated these letters, although 
I wondered what people think we are doing in opera 
today. Still standing around and singing with out- 
stretched arms and clutched hands, as singers did 
thirty years ago? 

The second classification of letters, and the more 
numerous, were those asking for tickets. Every letter 
aroused my curiosity, for some were most exciting in 
their ingenious methods—they ranged from threatened 
suicide to broken homes; several men wrote that their 
wives would divorce them unless they could take them 
to see “South Pacific.” The ticket situation even in- 
vaded my home life. On his first school day my six- 
year-old son Pietro came home with eight cents in his 
pocket. When Doris asked him where the money came 
from he calmly announced that a friend had given it to 
him as a bribe for tickets to the show. 

At one time I did something far worse and less for- 
givable. I had been asked to paint a picture for the 
Urban League, and decided to do a portrait of my 
charming co-star Mary Martin. When I proudly dis- 
played my handiwork to Mary there was a moment of 
deathly silence and then she roared with laughter. After 
months of playing opposite her eight times a week, I 
had painted her eyes a deep blue. Somehow Mary had 
always seemed to me the extremely fair-haired, blue- 
eyed type. 

Now that I’m entering another new field—the movies 
—TI am certain of one thing. However much I may en- 
joy this medium, which is said to be quite fabulous in 
its fashion, “South Pacific” will always remain One 
Enchanted Experience. 









































































































































































































THE PASSIONATE 


Harold Clurman denies being a Bohemian and resents 


the label “‘idealist’’: he is, he says, just a practical man. 


@ When “The Member of the Wedding” opened not 
long ago, Harold Clurman found himself in a delicate 
situation. Not only had he directed the Carson Mc- 
Cullers play, and so well that he became overnight the 
leading contender for best-director-of-the-year honors, 
but he was confronted with reviewing it for The New 
Republic, of which he is drama critic. Clurman rose to 
the occasion in characteristic fashion. His article began 
with an analysis of the directorial process, praised the 
cast, turned off to deliver a few blows at run-of-the- 
mill producers (“merely gamblers whose game is the 
stage”), then ended with this affirmation: “A renewal 
of faith in the sensitivity and awareness of our New 
York theatre-going public was perhaps the greatest 
lesson I learned from “The Member of the Wedding.’ ” 

Considering Clurman’s temperament and the many 
vicissitudes of his career, the humility of that affirma- 
tion might strike some people as surprising. It cer- 
tainly must be an odd and aggravating sensation to 
find yourself suddenly hailed as the fair-haired boy 
when you are nearly fifty . . . and after twenty years 
of work which you yourself know has been just as dis- 
tinguished. Actually, however, Clurman’s statement is 
not quite as humble as it might at first seem. While 
significantly praising the public’s taste, he pointedly 
throws no crumbs to the critics who hailed “The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding” as the hit it is. This is not an 
accidental omission. Clurman has not forgotten an 
incident which occurred in 1946, when he and Elia 
Kazan, in association with the Playwrights’ Company, 
produced Maxwell Anderson’s short-lived “Truckline 
Cafe.” Most theatre people remember Mr. Anderson’s 
famed castigation of the critics as “the Jukes family of 
journalism,” but nearly everybody has forgotten the 
statement which Kazan and Clurman made in a paid 
advertisement in The New York Times. “Our theatre,” 
they said, “is strangled in a bottleneck. That bottleneck 
is made up of a group of men who are hired to report 
the events of our stage and who more and more are 
acquiring powers which, as a group, they are not 
qualified to exercise—either by training or by taste.” 

It is somehow typical of Harold Clurman that even 
in his moment of triumph, when those same critics 
were lavish in their praise of his work, he should not 
publicly unbend an inch. In a strange way, he has 
always been one of the forgotten men of Broadway. He 
has been up to his neck in most of the experiments 
(glorious or otherwise) which the American stage has 
seen in the last quarter century, but, until now, has 
somehow never been quite recognized by the world at 
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large. If there is anything about this which annoys 
Clurman, it is the picture many people have of him 
as a wild theorist, a noisy idealist whose ideas don’t 
work out in practice. 

“I personally resent the Bohemianism of the theatre,” 
he declared a few weeks ago, during a rehearsal lunch- 
break. “I am a middle-class businessman. My father 
. and don’t forget that Stanislavski’s 
father was a middle-class manufacturer. People have 


was a doctor . 


said that I’m idealistic—but / am the one who is prac- 
tical. I’ve had lots of flops, but I’m still in the theatre. 
Today’s Broadway people go around like wild men. 
They are the ones who are idealistic, and their ideal 
is to make money every time, to guarantee a smash hit. 
That’s absurd . . . it can’t be done. They are the ones 
who are the Bohemian idealists!” 

While making such a statement, however, a curious 
transformation comes over Mr. Clurman. He literally 
rises from his seat with passion and indignation. A 
fierce light illumines his eye as he denounces the “Bo- 
hemianism” of Richard Rodgers or Oscar Hammer- 
stein or Howard Cullman. He beats his breast, his 
gestures rend the air. People fifty feet away turn and 
listen, awed, to the words which pour forth in a torrent. 

He behaves, in short, in a manner which most rea- 
sonable people would consider the very antithesis of 
the middle-class businessman, and the very model of 
theatrical Bohemianism or idealism. At such moments 
it is not difficult to understand how the popular con- 
ception of him arose. This superheated volatility has 
always been a part of Clurman’s makeup. Ten years 
ago, when he was director of the Group Theatre, a 
sign hung on his office wall, facing his desk; it said: 
Remember Your Rule For This Year. An intrigued 
reporter finally discovered the sign’s meaning. It re- 
ferred to a promise Clurman had made to Elia Kazan 

that during the year he would not raise his voice in 
moments of enthusiasm. 


* - . 


It is not easy to define Clurman’s technique pre- 
cisely, or to put your finger on just where it differs 
from the technique of Elia Kazan or Robert Lewis or 
Lee Strasberg, to cite three other leading directors of 
the same school. All of them have worked together so 
closely, at one time or another, that a blending of style 
has become inevitable. The method used by today’s 
naturalistic directors is an ingrown, family affair. In 
the middle twenties, for example, Clurman and Stras- 
berg both studied direction under Richard Boleslavsky 
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BUSINESSMAN 


by LORENZO SEMPLE. JR. 


at the American Laboratory Theatre; they worked to- 
gether in the Group Theatre during most of the thir- 
ties; it was under their tutelage that both Kazan and 
Lewis emerged as directors; and during expeditions 
abroad, Clurman observed the. Moscow Art Theatre at 
first hand and listened to Copeau’s theatre lectures in 
Paris. From all of this give-and-take has recently 
emerged what might be called the American-Stanis- 
lavski system, a loose body of doctrine which under- 
goes continual modification to meet changing condi- 
tions on Broadway. Largely owing to the efforts of 
these four men, the system has become so accepted that 
today nobody objects to it in principle, though some 
claim that it is not always practical. What individual 
differences exist between Clurman and the others seem 
principally a matter of personality, for in any such 
highly personalized approach to direction it is impos- 
sible to separate the man from his work. 

An unnatural calm prevails for the first two or three 
days of Clurman rehearsals. He simply has the cast 
read the script while he listens. After this ensues what 
Clurman himself has called the “painful period.” He 
explains in detail what the script means to him, how 
the characters are related, what makes them behave as 
they do. When disagreements or obscurities arise, they 
are thrashed out to the bitter end. The process can be 
exhausting for both director and cast. While Clurman 
is not essentially a domineering man, his beliefs are 
sometimes almost unendurably positive; it is during 
this analytical phase that he is most apt to lecture with 
high fervor and resort to the characteristic gesture of 
loosening his collar. By the time it is finished, every- 
one usually agrees on an interpretation of the script. 

Under the ideal circumstances which never prevail, 
the analyses of the “painful period” might be devoted 
to improvisations, a technique which Clurman believes 
in as firmly as do other directors in the Stanislavski 
tradition. About the whole topic of improvisation there 
is still a good deal of popular misunderstanding. Al- 
though it is a technique aimed at producing “gen- 
uinely felt” emotions on the part of the actors, there is 
nothing haphazard about it. It is useful only when 
practiced by people trained in the system, and pref- 
erably by a group which has worked together over a 
considerable period. Since these circumstances do not 
apply to the average Broadway production, Clurman 
does not attempt improvisations during the rehearsal 
period. He does, however, admit that he casts a show 
with a sharp eye to the compatibility of the actors 
involved, in order to make of each company as much 
THEATRE ARTS, JUNE 1 
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of a “group” as is possible in a month. The nearest 
he ordinarily comes to improvisations are the informal 
“homework” exercises he occasionally assigns. When 
“The Young and Fair” was in rehearsal two years ago, 
for example, he asked an actress to write the sort of 
letter the character she was playing would write to her 
father, asking for money. 

The actual blocking of the stage movement follows 
the “painful period,” and usually takes only a short 
time. Before he begins the process, Clurman has al- 
ready mapped it out clearly in his mind. The move- 
ment set to his satisfaction, the cast returns to more 
subtle work on lines and characterization. It is prob- 
ably not incidental that by this time all the actors have 
been swept up by the inspirational atmosphere Clur- 
man always creates, and that everybody involved feels 
himself an important member of an important project. 
According to actors who have appeared in his shows, 
it is impossible to be exposed to Clurman for very 
long without feeling that you are doing something in 
the highest and most devoted tradition. An infectious 
cameraderie grows up, and he and the cast are invari- 
ably on first-name terms. While it would be unfair to 
call this evocation of atmosphere a coolly calculated 
device, it certainly has more than a purely personality 
basis. In an article written over twenty years ago, 
Clurman discussed his convictions in the form of an 
imaginary dialogue. Two lines of it are particularly 
revealing: 


The Layman: If you will omit the evangelical 
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tone, you may talk to me about the theatre. 

The Theatre Man: Fanaticism is not only inevi- 

table with us—it is almost indispensable. 
The exact form of rehearsals during the last ten 
days or so depends on how the particular show is 
coming along. If Clurman is dissatisfied, he says very 
little. Actors who have worked with him more than 
once come to recognize this danger-signal. They know 
that the more he talks and seems to ramble, the better 
he likes what they are accomplishing. 

People who are accustomed to more mechanical di- 
rectors might be surprised, and a bit bewildered, by 
the air of a late Clurman rehearsal. As the actors run 
through a scene, Clurman interrupts from time to time 
with suggestions or questions. In a scarcely perceptible 
progression, Clurman’s suggestions assume the pro- 
portions of a monologue. A comparatively casual ques- 
tion about motivation, asked by an actor whose role 
is a small one, can lead to a discussion of the theories 
of tragedy and comedy, an analysis of “Oedipus Rex,” 
a good many general ideas about the relationship of 
an actor to his role, and several funny stories about 
the Group Theatre and Clurman in Hollywood. Clur- 
man is extremely skilled at provoking curiosity and 
holding his audience during one of these sessions. He 
may begin his lecture on the theories of tragedy and 
comedy, for example, by declaring in a loud and indig- 
nant tone: “Forget everything you’ve read—there is 
no such thing as a comic character or a tragic character 

there are only characters that make you want to 
laugh and characters that make you want to cry .. .” 


The Group Theatre, that remarkable institution 
which flourished from 1931 through 1940, is the main- 
spring of Harold Clurman’s life as a director. Rarely 
has the career of any theatre-man been so interwoven 
with a single project, and one which lasted so com- 
paratively briefly. Clurman survived the death of his 
dream, and regards it not as a death, but only a tem- 
porary setback. (This is where an ounce of fanaticism 
is probably worth several tons of middle-class business 
sense, no matter what Clurman or anybody else may 
say to the contrary.) One can see in retrospect that 
everything which Clurman did before 1931 was only 
preparation for the Group adventure, and that what he 
has done since 1940 stems from Group experience. 

He fell in love with the theatre at the age of six, 
when his parents took him to see Jacob Adler in “Uriel 
Acosta” at the old Grand Street Theatre. But it was a 
troubled love from the beginning. He very nearly gave 
it up before his career began. A denizen of the Seine’s 
rive gauche as the temper of the twenties demanded, 
he came under the influence of Aaron Copland and 
various other young rebels. Impressed by their noble 
aims and accomplishments, Clurman mournfully con- 
cluded that the purer arts “transcended in every way 
what I saw in the theatre, or even what I visualized as 
ideally possible in the theatre.” He was rescued from 
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despondency by Jacques Copeau, whose lectures at the 
Theatre du Vieux Colombier were then at their most 
exciting. Clurman realized that his disenchantment was 
with the theatre as it existed, not as it might be. 

Back in New York in 1924, Clurman landed a job 
(as a $10-per-week extra) with the theatre company 
being jointly administered by Kenneth MacGowan, 
Robert Edmond Jones, and Eugene O'Neill. The first 
production he took part in persuaded him that the 
triumvirate’s method was faulty. They were brimming 
with theatrical idealism, but seemed unable to com. 
municate that feeling to the actors except in the vaguest 
way. It was here that Clurman had a chance to dis- 
tinguish between the conception of a noble ideal and 
the translation of it into action. This translation, it 
appeared, required a technique. 

He wore down the young Theatre Guild’s casting 
director until he finally was hired, again as an extra, 
for “Caesar and Cleopatra.” The mest important result 
of Clurman’s bout with Shaw was his meeting Lee 
Strasberg, another young actor, then appearing in John 
Howard Lawson’s adventurous “Processional” under 
Guild auspices. In 1925 both Clurman and Strasberg 
took part in the delightful “Garrick Street Gaieties,” 
and night after night, after rehearsals and perform- 
ances, they debated what was wrong with the theatre. 
During these interchanges of ideas Clurman’s beliefs 
became more and more clear. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the meaning of a play was the key to success- 
ful production, the starting point from which a skillful 
director could proceed to fuse the members of a com- 
pany into a unit, an essential step in the technique 
of translating ideals into action. Clurman has never 
wavered from that conviction, although, to his mis- 
fortune, many people have wrongly presumed that his 
stress on meaning implies some sort of political thea- 
tre. As a matter of fact, even after the Group Theatre 
was established Clurman’s approach to theatre was 
completely apolitical. “I mean simply,” he once wrote, 
“that the company really love the play they are doing; 
they are in love with what the play means to them and 
with what they hope to make it mean to the audience 

. and the meaning may be no more than the joy of 
being energetic, gay, and alive in the theatre, but what- 
ever the particular meaning of a play may be, it alone 
is the primary object of the theatre.” 

Clurman was a Theatre Guild playreader when The- 
resa Helburn suggested that the younger members of 
the management put on a series of experimental plays 
under Guild auspices. The offer was seized with alac- 
rity, and resulted in the production, by Clurman, 
Cheryl Crawford, and Herbert Biberman, of a new 
Soviet play, “Red Rust.” Although the Guild’s experi- 
mental series petered out shortly after, the experience 
definitely confirmed its directors’ belief that they 
should start a more vital theatre of their own. 

The Group Theatre was born in the summer of 1931, 
in the threatening gloom of the depression, under the 
joint direction of Clurman, Lee Strasberg, and Cheryl 
Crawford. It was depicted at the time as a “revolt” 
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by the younger members of the Theatre Guild. Actu- 
ally, however, the Guild donated $1000 toward the 
expenses of the first summer’s rehearsals, and generally 
acted as the project’s slightly dubious parents. On a 
June morning in 1931 the Group Theatre set out from 
in front of the Theatre Guild office for a house they 
had rented in Brookfield, Connecticut. It was a curious 
band, consisting of twenty-eight actors, assorted wives, 
two children, and the three directors; its average age 
was twenty-seven. The whole scheme sounded, to those 
left home along the Rialto, bizarre, outlandish, and 
doomed to speedy failure. 

It is difficult to talk about Clurman without becom- 
ing as involved as he is with his extraordinary dream. 
In his “The Fervent Years,” published in 1945, Clur- 
man reviewed the whole adventure from a position of 
not-so-cool hindsight. The book is colorful, violently 
prejudiced, often unfair, often devoted to self-justifi- 
cation—and absolutely essential reading for anybody 
interested in the making of a first-rate theatre artist. 

Mr. Clurman’s fervent decade was marked by an 
almost nightmarish series of plunges from success to 
the brink of disaster and back again, both theatrically 
and personally. The artistic climax was probably the 
emergence of Clifford Odets as a playwright, a birth in 
which Clurman was midwife. Emotionally, he was fre- 
quently at odds with his wife (Stella Adler, actress- 
daughter of Jacob Adler), the other directors of the 
Group, and the actors both individually and in fac- 
tions. He broke violently with Odets and Strasberg, 
patched things up, then broke again. In the winter of 
financial discontent, in 1937, the company staged a 
full-scale rebellion in which all three directors were 
temporarily ousted. Most of the Group drifted off to 
Hollywood, Clurman among them. He worked there 
for a while, as assistant to Walter Wanger on an Odets 
script, then returned to New York with the nucleus of 
the company and the script of Odets’ “Golden Boy.” 
By this time Lee Strasberg and Cheryl Crawford had 
permanently resigned, leaving Clurman in command. 

After the great success of “Golden Boy,” which 
marked the financial peak of the Group’s history, and 
a triumphant London season in that same play, luck 
began to run out. A succession of flops reduced the 
Group Theatre to the edge of bankruptcy; the old 
company scattered, and in 1940 a bad production of 
Shaw’s “Retreat to Pleasure” marked the final stop. 
The Group Theatre, which had essentially been Clur- 
man’s baby from the beginning, passed quietly into 
theatrical history. 


Today, as he contemplates the theatre, Harold Clur- 
man is only a little calmer and certainly no less posi- 
tive than he was twenty years ago, when he set out for 
Brookfield, Connecticut, with the other young zealots 
of the Group Theatre. He has made peace with almost 
all his friends and adversaries, but he still has the 
somewhat annoying air of the man who knows he is 
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right; he is as hard-headed and provocative as ever. 

Set in the form of an imaginary interview, this is 
Harold Clurman’s estimate of the theatre of the mid- 
century. The interview is imaginary only in the sense 
that one cannot discuss the theatre with him in such 
an orderly manner, for where his enthusiasms are con- 
cerned his speech confounds transcription. 

Please tell me something about your ideal theatre. 

Nonsense, there’s no such thing as an ideal theatre. 
Did you ever hear of an “idealistic” furniture maker? 
Of course not! What you have to be is practical, above 
all in the theatre. 

Well, then, looking back after ten years—do you 
still think the Group Theatre principle valid? 

Valid! ? It’s the only kind of theatre that is a theatre. 
There has to be that spirit of sincerity. It doesn’t 
matter where your people come from, what background 
they have. They may even be skeptical. I try to make 
every play I direct on Broadway as much of a Group 
as I can. Sometimes the actors are a little worried at 
first. They may have heard stories about me. 

But how about a permanent Group? 

The objections are purely economic, or maybe a bit 
psychological. Investors have no sense of theatre. 
They’re really only gamblers. They look for the sure 
thing. They look at Leland Hayward and Betty Field 
and Garson Kanin and fight to put money in “The Rat 
Race.” Now look at them! (Pause. More soberly) What 
they don’t realize is that you can only win by investing 
in a real, lasting theatre group. Look at some of the 
things that are hits . . . “The Member of the Wed- 
ding,” “The Cocktail Party.” Why, they’re not really 
plays at all. They’re the sort of thing the gambling in- 
vestors wouldn’t touch, the sort of thing the profes- 
sional investors would stay miles away from. 

What about your actors? 

The American theatre is full of immensely talented 
people. Everybody is more talented than they seem to 
be. They could do even finer work under the right con- 
ditions. Hundreds of people could be really good. The 
good ones could be really great. It should be us in the 
theatre who attack show business for holding these 
people back. That’s why, when I read where Oscar 
Hammerstein and Richard Rodgers pat the theatre on 
the back for the artists it has developed, I consider 
their attitude simply reprehensible! 

Now in this ideal theatre of yours. . . . 

Please, must you keep using that word? 

What would you do for playwrights? 

I don’t want geniuses. . . . | only want more good 
playwrights, and more good plays would be written if 
there was a theatre that would last. I’m not looking for 
people like Arthur Miller or Tennessee Williams. All 
the greatest periods of the theatre have been the times 
of the greatest activity. Naturally most of it will be 
mediocre. But give me a lot of activity, and the great 
playwrights will take care of themselves. 

Things being what they are, what do you think of 
the outlook? 


While there’s life, there’s hope. 








by JOHN SAVACOOL 


STRANGE 
VISIONARY 


Gordon Craig thought Ellen Terry, his mother, too conven- 
tional and Stanislavski too old fashioned . . . for fifty years 


he pursued a private vision of a theatre he never found. 
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Mis E flan Terry @ Edward Gordon Craig is writing his memoirs. Like a 


true man of the theatre, this colossus whose name for 
eee et | Betas fifty years has been synonymous with radical innova- 
tion in stage techniques is making certain that when 
the last act curtain falls on his adventurous life every- 
thing will be in order—events, characters, and ideas 
cast in their final form. 


Ellen Terry 


Sir Henry Irving na ; ; 

‘ 8 The famous designer and director, retired to a tiny 
room in the French village of Corbeil, has mellowed. 
i He still breathes fire when talking about the art of the 
17 ¢ 


theatre, about Isadora Duncan, Stanislavski, or Duse: 
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but, sitting in a threadbare armchair, the Gordon Craig 
of today is no longer the rebellious artist who preached 
destruction of all we know about stagecraft in order to 
start anew and remake the craft into an art. The rebel | 
is writing his memoirs and he waxes philosophical. He 
has, says Craig, been largely misunderstood during his 
life—or perhaps, during the battle to refashion the 
stage, he has misunderstood himself. 

Gordon Craig was born to the old theatre of the 
1880's, the theatre of gaslights and painted perspec- 
tives. He was the adoring son of Ellen Terry and the 
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Irving 
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ardent disciple of Henry Irving, who started him on his 
career as actor and director. But he was quickly dis- 
couraged with their nineteenth-century conception of 
theatre, cluttered with claptrap accumulated through 
the centuries. Leaving England and a promising career 
in 1904, he wandered across continental Europe, taking 
notes on what he saw and preaching a revolution in 
dramatic art. 

Today the artistic rebel of 1904 surveys a world in 
which a change has occurred. Our theatre is no longer 
the convention-bound playbox of Ellen Terry and 
Irving, and if Craig were to repeat his tour through 
Italy, Germany, and Russia he would see how his writ- 
ings, his designs, and his ideas have profoundly in- 
fluenced modern methods of staging plays. But he is not 
content. His ideas have been used, but his predictions 
about the growth of a new art have not come true. 

Indeed, when he contemplates the contemporary 
stage, Craig seems a little like a dissident Bolshevik. 
Everywhere he sees his ideas put into practice; nowhere 
does he see the new art form evolved. Either he must 


explain how his ideal has been betrayed, or he must 
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Gordon Craig 


revise his predictions to explain this “deviation” in the 
inevitable course of the theatre’s evolution. 

Gordon Craig has chosen to revise his predictions. “I 
once said that there are just two kinds of theatre,” he 
explains: “the old theatre of my master Irving, and its 
successor, which I once called the theatre of tomorrow. 
I have changed my ideas. The old theatre has been 
effectively destroyed. In its place we have a new kind of 
theatre which is infinitely better, but is, in fact, no more 
than a re-edition of the old model, brought up-to-date, 
streamlined, and improved. The real theatre, the theatre 
which is an art in its own right like music and archi- 
tecture, is yet to be discovered and may not come for 
several generations.” 

To understand what Gordon Craig means by real 
theatre one must recapitulate the course of his stormy 
life, because, despite an elaborate system of explana- 
tions and philosophic footnotes, this new form of art is 
best understood as his personal idea. He seems to un- 
derstand this. And one gets the impression that, shut in 
his drab little room fifty kilometers from Paris, this old 


man with flowing white hair is writing something more 
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Set designed by Craig for Moscow productionof *“*Hamlet.” 


than his memoirs. He is really preparing the story of 
the fixed idea on which he has spent his lifetime. 

When he quit the English theatre young Gordon 
Craig was alternately regarded as a fool and a genius. 
Fools with genius were nothing new to the stage, but 
this one was different—for Craig had been to the Uni- 
versity and was equipped with an analytical brain and 
a school tie. Intellectuals had long been writing plays, 
but it was something new for a man steeped in official 
culture and dialectics to be a practicing craftsman of 
the stage. Even Craig felt the unique quality of his 
predominantly theoretical approach. This is indicated 
by his insistence that even the job of stage-manager be 
cloaked in the aura of art with a capital A. 

He started applying his theories in the English the- 
atre, and won some recognition staging a few operas 
for the Purcell Society. This company lacked sufficient 
funds to continue the series of experiments, and Craig 
moved on to the continent. His wanderings across 
Europe took him to Florence. There he rented an open 
air amphitheatre and established a school, but the real 
product of his twenty-five years in Italy was The Mask, 
a magazine which was, until its demise in 1929, the 
mouthpiece of the English-speaking avant garde. 

During this period Craig quarreled with everyone 
with Max Reinhardt in Munich and Stanislavski in 
Moscow. He recognized them as great innovators, but 
criticized them for perfecting the old form of theatre 
rather than moving toward a new art. When he was 
invited to Moscow to direct a production of “Hamlet,” 
he accepted, and mounted the show in a manner calcu- 
lated to demonstrate to Shakespeare-loving Russians 


that the plays of the Bard belong to poetry, not the 
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stage. In fact, Gordon Craig has often maintained that 
Shakespeare, as we know him, wrote unplayable master- 
pieces. This did not prevent the Moscow “Hamlet” from 
running four-hundred performances. 

When he returned briefly to England in 1934, Craig 
had hopes of establishing an art theatre in London un. 
der the protection of the prosperous revue producer 
Cochran. This project never got beyond the talking 
stage and Craig soon quit England again. This time he 
settled in France where he busied himself until the war 
writing articles and making woodcuts for his friends, 
During the German occupation he had a brief sojourn 
in a detention camp and then returned to Paris where 
he continued to work in his unheated studio until the 
liberation. After the war he retired to the tranquillity of 
the village of Corbeil. The time had come to re-edit his 
works and to write the story of his life. 

The paradox of this life is that the man who so great- 
ly influenced the contemporary stage has never mounted 
a production which could be called successful in the 
terms of the people who now borrow from him except 
the Moscow “Hamlet” of which he disapproved. The 
key to this paradox is that Craig has never sought to 
realize a successful “show.” For him each opportunity 
to direct a play has meant a chance to experiment—to 
move one step nearel the discovery of his cherished 
new form of art. 

This quest for an undiscovered form of art often 
seems the vision of a mad genius, and has earned Craig 
a reputation in many circles for being a gifted, unprac- 
tical fool. But, when confronted by this pink-cheeked 
old man whose eyes sparkle intelligently and whose 
tongue is still a sharp instrument for his ready wit, one 
realizes that what the hard-boiled world calls a fool, 
history frequently judges to be an artist. 

Gordon Craig is an artist. Although he has a talent 
and an understanding for the present-day theatre, he 
finds this medium too limited for what he wants to 
express. Like Van Gogh, like another expatriate, James 
Joyce. in fact like most of modern art, the secret of 
Gordon Craig is lodged in his desire to break down the 
traditional forms of expression because their vocabu- 
lary is inadequate to carry his thought. 

This man could have been a first rate actor—and 
was for eight years. He could have been a composer or 
a great designer—his drawings and woodcuts have in- 
flamed the imagination of several generations of scene 
designers. He could have been a great director of mov- 
ing spectacles. But Craig has scorned all these as 
auxiliary media to the “real art.” Rejecting the notion 
that the stage is the meeting place of music, dance, 
painting, and the spoken word, the consuming passion 
of his life has been to re-fashion the theatre, divest it of 
its reliance on the other muses, and discover in the 
residue its own unique form of expression. His critics 
are wrong when they say that Craig would strip the 
theatre of music and poetry. His concern, so often mis- 
understood, has been to show that these are adjuncts, 
not essentials, of the “real art” of the stage. 

Thus in his memoirs the story of Gordon Craig will 
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be the story of an artist in search of an art. The over- 
tones of sadness in his voice when he talks about his 
life come from the realization that, although he has 
widened the horizon for his successors, he has not at- 
tained his end. Craig thought he could make the dis- 
covery himself. He is now resigned to the role of a 
prophet, a precursor of the real theatre yet to come. 

In his attempts to re-fashion the theatre Craig started 
by turning attention from the actor, the musician, and 
the designer to the director who, he said, must be the 
artist of the ensemble. The director is the man of the 
theatre. He must write his own music, plan his own 
scenery and costumes, and (because he cannot play all 
the roles himself) manipulate his actors like a master 
of marionettes. 

Having established that the director, not the star or 
the playwright, is the real creator in the ideal theatre, 
Craig moves on to define the art . . . “Architecture is 
the purest form of the art of space. Music, in which | 
include poetry, is the art of sound. The theatre must be 
the art of movement . . . but that is as far as | go. | 
can see no further.” 

Gordon Craig says that he can see no further, but he 
talks a lot about signposts which indicate the route to 
this new art which he has pursued all his life with the 
ardor of a pilgrim following a sacred vision of the Grail. 
He has long condemned the use of the proscenium arch, 
but none of his experiments in open-air staging ever 
completely satisfied him. He has long admired the cir- 
cus with its pantomimes and its magic ring, but he has 
never succeeded in marrying the circus to the theatre, 
although once he had a tent erected inside a playhouse 
in order to give the actors a feeling of communion 
with the audience. 

“Between the ages of twenty and forty a man must do 
something about his ideas,” says Craig, and between 
those ages, he did. He made himself at once the switch- 
board and the dynamo of everything that was then new 
in theatre. He was the first to use projectors on the 
stage in preference to footlights; and, encouraged by 
new discoveries in electricity, he led the way toward a 
brand new use of stage lights. He was the first to ex- 
periment with draperies to replace painted scenery. 
Indeed, at the beginning of his romance with Isadora 
Duncan (who, at the time, he regarded as the incarna- 
tion of everything he dreamed of for the theatre) he 
accused the dancer of using drapes so effectively that 
she had stolen his ideas. 

Craig was always seeking new materials, new tones 
of color for the stage. One of his theories, which has 
become dogma for contemporary scene designers, is 
that the mood of a play dictates a color scheme for set 
and costumes, and that the development of the color 
plot is an integral part of the action on the stage. In his 
search for the correct color tones to reflect desired 
moods he experimented with new materials. Stage folk 
like to recount with wistful humor the story of Craig’s 
first designs for the Moscow “Hamlet.” Nothing but 
cork would satisfy him for the scenery—because only 
cork could reflect light with the desired softness. 
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Craig disapproved but “‘Hamlet” ran 400 performances. 


Stanislavski and his amazed carpenters bent before the 
Englishman’s insistence. It seems that, confronted with 
a man like Craig, only the pragmatic argument is valid, 
and if “Hamlet” was presented in Moscow without his 
towering walls of cork it was only because the scenery, 
once built, would not hold together. 

It is understanding, not recognition, that Craig 
claims. To the general public (and, one almost suspects, 
to himself) the core of his thought has always remained 
a puzzle. He seems to realize that the key to this puzzle 
is his own character and his perpetual discontent— 
which is the subject of the four volumes of autobiog- 
raphy now in preparation. 

Many people have insisted that the drama of this 
man’s eternal discontent is that, unable to write his 
own great plays, he has been compelled to experiment 
with the scripts of others. But Craig insists that his con- 
cern is not so much with the text as with methods of 
presenting it. The man of the memoirs sees himself as 
an artist groping in the dark for a dramatic form 
capable of satisfying his inspiration. 

This inspiration is his dream of what a play could 
be if the theatre were freed of its reliance on the other 
arts. He sees all his experiments as attempts to break 
through the old cadre of methods, machinery, and tra- 
ditions which have stubbornly blocked his view. Lron- 
ically, it seems to be the physical theatre itself which, 
despite all modern changes and improvements, contin- 
ues to deny Gordon Craig a clear picture of what the- 


atre ought to be. 





John Savacool, long time contributor to THEATRE ARTS 
and graduate of the Sorbonne, is an instructor at Wil- 
liams. He has just returned from France. 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in 
co-operation with the editors of this magazine, 
discusses a ety phase of the theatre off- 


he topic for this issue is Summer 
anagement 


preaswey. 
1 


Theatre 


Guest Eprror RicHARD ALDRICH is 
one of our foremost theatrical pro- 
ducers, both on Broadway and in the 
field of summer stock where he oper- 
ates the Cape Playhouse and the Fal- 
mouth Playhouse and plans to open a 
musical circus this season. 
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The Lambertville (N. J.) Musical Circus, a tent show operated by St. John Terrell, 
presents revivals of light operas, arena style, on the bank of the Delaware River. 


What Next? 


by Richard Aldrich 


unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, each human being in the 
United States has the right to choose 
his own profession. But when asked 
why I became a theatrical producer, 
I must confess I could come up with 
no answer more profound than “I 
like it.” On second thought I was able 
to become more philosophical and 
remark, “I like people and I like to 
see people enjoying themselves.” To 
use so many “I’s” indicates that I am 
in the theatre because it makes me 
happy. That is correct. Life is alto- 
gether too short to spend one’s time 
in a profession one does not enjoy to 
the fullest extent. 


Today, barring 


For many years theatrical produc- 
tion in New York and in summer 
theatres has occupied all my time. 


With the discouraging situation in 
New York and the increasing prob- 
lems arising during the summer, | 
sometimes wonder myself why I am 
in business. The answer has already 
been given by Lee Shubert . . . “Just 
to see what the hell will happen next!” 

Summer theatre operation used to 
be a relaxation which 
brought forth good productions put 


summer 


on by young, wholesome, eager, and 
talented theatrical workers. As with 
everything, summer theatre grew be- 
cause of a few successful operations. 
Under the mistaken impression that 
there was gold in the hinterlands, 
many unscrupulous individuals en- 
tered the field. Some succeeded and 
others failed. Competition became 
keener and the rat race started. 

The overall picture has grown to 
impressive proportions. It has been 
said that theatre business is infini- 
tesimal compared with other indus- 
tries, even in the entertainment field. 
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arthur levine 


If this is true, then summer theatre, 
by virtue of statistics alone, must be 
considered a very big business in a 
comparatively small puddle. But it is 
important to remember that it is only 
big business because there are so 
many theatres in existence today. In- 
dividually each summer theatre is a 
small operation governed by a very 
strict budget. No one working in a 
summer theatre gets rich, managers 
included. A few stars may receive 
handsome salaries, but ordinarily 
these are far less than Broadway or 
Hollywood checks. 

| have said before that I like to 
furnish people with good entertain- 
ment. | can do this during the sum- 
mer to my complete satisfaction, but 
the stakes for this selfish diet are 
high. Summer theatre is a complete 
managerial operation. The manager 
leases his theatre and is responsible 
for it for the entire season. No con- 
tract is made on the basis of one 
week. One must always be multiplied 
by eight or ten. If one week brings 
forth a loss, it is not possible to close 
immediately as one does a Broadway 
show. The summer theatre manager 
in good faith has made contracts for 
the actors for the entire season. Re- 
gardless of his closing time he is ac- 
countable for these. Therefore, in the 
face of rising costs and increased 
wages, he must be doubly cautious. 
There becomes an increasingly small- 
er difference between boxoffice re- 
ceipts and expenditures. All of his 
consideration must be given to that 
uncertain, fatal week which may make 
or break his season financially. 

These factors make the manager 
realize that success or failure is com- 
pletely in his hands. It is perhaps this 
fact which attracts many operators. 
Where else in the professional thea- 
tre can the manager or producer him- 
self operate his house as he sees fit? 
Where else in the professional theatre 
must he give such careful considera- 
tion to his audience and have so much 
personal contact with it? Where else 
can he feel the keen thrill of enter- 
taining his fellow human beings suc- 
cessfully week after week? 

To date the summer theatre man- 
ager can hire whom he pleases. It is 
with a purpose that he apprises per- 
sonality along with ability when con- 
ducting an interview. The manager’s 
ability and judgment will be reflected 
by each person he brings to his small 
community. And he has a multitude 
of eager, ambitious, and exciting peo- 
ple from which to choose. Summer 
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theatre now is the largest professional 
training ground existing for the stars, 
the technicians, and the directors of 
tomorrow. 

The same goes for any problem or 
any venture in summer stock. It is 
the manager who is responsible, from 
the usher to the star and from the 
apprentice to the boxoffice treasurer. 
The quality of production likewise 
becomes his responsibility. If it is no 
good, he suffers. The actor gets paid; 
the technician eats; and the appren- 
tice goes home to the family or to 
New York to act. 

Not so long ago the manager was 
faced with a new problem which 
could have turned the rat race into a 
chaotic collision. Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation ruled that each actor must 
rehearse five days before a summer 
stock production opens. I like this 
idea and practice it as much as possi- 
ble. Actors rehearsed a full week in- 
sure a smoother, far better produc- 
tion. But is it not my choice to pick 
stars who will rehearse a week? May 
I not take the chance if I wish and 
produce a play which rehearses only 
three days or two or even one? The 
decision is mine to make, since I have 
to bear the loss and the embarrass- 
ment of an inferior production. For- 
tunately, through the effort of the 
Stock Managers’ Association, this de- 
cision was revoked. 

. what the hell will happen 
next?” Colleagues join me in sup- 
position, ideas, and conjectures. But 
in the meantime there’s a summer 
ahead and an eager audience waiting 
for living theatre, and | want to see 
them satisfied. Anyone of the con- 
tributors whose articles follow will 
forget their views, their problems, 
and their methods in the excitement 
of summer stock, for they, like me, 
get added energy and ambition when 
they hear a group of fellow theatre- 
men thoroughly enjoying themselves 
by actively participating in their sum- 
mer theatre production. 


The Stock Managers’ 
Association 


Milton Stiefel, Producer, 


Ivoryton Playhouse, I[voryton, Conn, 


By 1938 there were many summer 
stock companies well established, and 
Broadway was becoming aware of a 
growing industry in the hinterlands. 








Each company developed and grew 
under its own individual momentum 
typical of the American system of in- 
dividual enterprise. Each manager 
discovered that he had his own prob- 
lems to deal with, but he also realized 
that some problems were related to 
the whole theatrical picture, of which 
his operation was a part. In 1938 a 
small group of men and women, all 
of whom were summer stock opera- 
tors, gathered together for the first 
time for a mutual exchange of infor- 
mation. Among them were Richard 
Aldrich, Cheryl Crawford, William 
Miles, Guy Palmerton, Mrs. Walter 
Hartwig, Theron Bamberger, myself, 
and others beyond my recall. 

Before this informal meeting had 
finished, it was suggested by one of 
the group that an Association be 
formed to meet once or twice each 
year. The idea met with complete ap- 
proval. Other managers were invited 
to join, and by the outbreak of the 
war nearly all the established com- 
panies were represented within the 
ranks of this Association. Shortly af- 
terward the Association became an 
incorporated body and began to func- 
tion as such. Officers elected included 
myself as President and Richard Al- 
drich as Vice-President. 

The Association’s chief interest is’ 
to act as a stabilizing influence over 
the ever-fluctuating stock industry. 
The constitution of the corporation 
points out prominently that the well- 
being of the stock company is its 
chief interest. 

At one time the stock industry was 
threatened by outsiders who had 
planned to invade the summer thea- 
tres with exclusive package shows 
which would make some plays un- 
available to summer managers. If he 
wished to produce the play in ques- 
tion, the manager was forced to accept 
the entire package—stars, stage man- 
agers, and a full company. Although 


to some companies this plan was ben- 





The Falmouth Playhouse, Coon- 
amessett, Mass. 











































































































































eficial in some aspects, it was com- 
pletely harmful to the small theatres 
who operated without stars. For the 
good of all, the Association decided 
to have nothing to do with such a set- 
up. By presenting a united front, the 
Association drove out the middle man 
and his exclusive package show. 

On the other hand the Association 
has vigorously encouraged the growth 
of the summer theatre. Most benefi- 
cial was the plan conceived in 1939 
whereby, with the help and encour- 
agement of Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, the manager waived his right of 
rehearsal time in the case of an im- 
portant star. This made it possible to 
offer consecutive employment to stars 
and paved the way for the greatest 
influx of “name performers” that the 
history of summer theatre has known. 
This single maneuver is without doubt 
one of the greatest factors behind the 
tremendous growth of stock compa- 
nies within the last few years. 

An unhealthy situation involving 
apprentices in summer theatres was 
likewise dealt with by the Stock Man- 
agers’ Association and Actors’ Equity 
Association. At the end of each sum- 
mer hundreds of apprentices would 
automatically members of 
Equity by virtue of having appeared 
‘in several stock shows. This meant an 
abnormal swelling of the ranks of 
Equity with youngsters who were 
sadly in need of experience and who 
had little or no knowledge of the 
theatre. After several meetings both 
organizations reached a satisfactory 
solution to this problem. 

Author’s royalties have been an- 


become 


other subject of discussion between 
the Stock Managers’ Association and 
the Dramatists’ Guild. Through dis- 
cussion and compromise both the au- 
thor and the manager are receiving 
a square deal. In certain cases it is 
necessary for the managers to band 
together and resist individuals who 
demand royalties and fees which are 
completely out of line with the agree- 
ments and conclusions reached by the 
organizations mentioned above. 
Many new economic problems have 
arisen and will, | presume, continue 
to arise. Some of these require the 
attention of individual managers and 
some require the attention of the en- 
tire membership of the Association. 
When the latter is aroused, it means 
that the problem is one which affects 
the theatrical industry as a whole. 
It means that the managers and pro- 
ducers must stick together and pre- 
sent one viewpoint. 
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The Berkshire 
bridge, Mass. 


Playhouse, Stock- 


Only by following this procedure 
can stock survive. The Stock Manag- 
ers Association, supported by a loyal 
membership, can function as a body 
and make its one voice loud enough 
to be heard when it is debating and 
arbitrating with other organizations 
of the theatrical industry. It is fight- 
ing for survival and knows too well 
that the same chaos now existing on 
Broadway can befall summer theatre 
if organization shatters and its voice 
is too weak to be recognized. 





The Frankenstein 
of Summer Stock 


by William Miles, Producer, 
Berkshire Playhouse, Stockbridge, Mass 


In 1939 the managers of Mount 
Kisco, Dennis, and Stockbridge per- 
suaded Ethel Barrymore to take her 
complete company, which had been 
playing “Whiteoaks” for two seasons 
in New York and on the road, for a 
final three weeks in their summer the- 
atres. Before “Whiteoaks” closed, a 
full summer had been played, as other 
managers hastened to book the at- 
traction. And so was born that Frank- 
enstein of the summer theatre, the 
package show. Until then stock was 
stock, 


who came and rehearsed a week with 


sometimes with visiting stars 


the company, and sometimes just a 
resident company. 

The following year Miss Barrymore 
was booked solid for twelve weeks 
with a full company in “The School 
for Scandal.” Other stars recognized 
the value of package shows and 
started plowing furrows in managers’ 
their travels. Tallulah 
Bankhead gave summer audiences a 


brows with 


glamorous Confederate counterpart of 
Paula Tanqueray, and that all-time 
summer theatre phenomenon, Edward 








Everett Horton with his imperishable 
“Springtime for Henry,” began its 
pilgrimage and undoubtedly hasn't 
reached Mecca yet. 

The effect upon permanent com. 
panies was not at first noticeable. 
However. as more and more packages 
with genuine draws were made ayail. 
able to those theatres large enough 
to afford them, the permanent com. 
pany became an item of little more 
than overhead. In some cases the six 
permanent members of a company 
never stepped before the foot-lights, 

The package show appealed to stars 
and even more to agents because it 
employment 
with no time out for rehearsals. Thea- 


promised continuous 
tres which ordinarily employed stars 
were faced with the necessity of book- 
ing packages to secure top names or, 
in some instances, to keep nearby op- 
position houses from booking the best 
drawing attractions. Visiting stars 
without complete supporting compa- 
nies followed the example of packages 
and insisted on arriving for a single 
Sunday rehearsal in order that they 
might have a full salary each week. 
Agents with an uncanny ignorance of 
geography and train schedules set up 
routes for them which would fre- 
quently make a Sunday rehearsal im- 
possible or wearily perfunctory. The- 
atres playing Sunday performances 
denied the following stand any sort 
of a Sunday rehearsal. With few ex- 
ceptions management was being taken 
out of the managers’ hands; and au- 
diences in some of the larger stands 
expected a big name every week. 

Last season with more stars avail- 
able than ever, regardless of acting 
ability, audiences began to discrimi- 
nate. They recognized the fact that a 
Hollywood name in large type on a 
poster was no guarantee of a good 
performance. Many preferred the less 
touted efforts of the smaller theatres 
where the old-time stock company of 
permanent actors set and maintained 
an even level of performance. Busi- 
ness was no longer guaranteed by the 
presentation of a star. The summer 
theatre began to learn that there are 
name alone will 
empty the ticket rack. 

Fortunate were those theatres who 


few stars whose 


had not abandoned their permanent 
Instead of booking a 
name whose services perhaps Holly- 


companies. 


wood was managing nicely without, 
they re-discovered that a home-grown 
production of a play of the manag- 
er’s choice would yield a far larger 
profit. During eleven weeks last sum- 
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mer at Stockbridge we played two 
package shows and used one visiting 
star who arrived in good time Sunday 
for rehearsal. The balance of the sea- 
son was made up of productions in 
which either the stars rehearsed a full 
week with the resident company or, 
in three instances, where the perma- 
nent company played alone. The per- 
manent company gave smooth. pro- 
fessional productions. 

At Stockbridge we 
loyal subscription audience, the ma- 


have a large, 


iority of which comes to the theatre 
to see the play. If a package fulfills 
the high requirements of my audi- 
ence better than my permanent com- 
pany, | will have it. But I will always 
maintain the best possible permanent 
company in order that I will never 
depend wholly on the agents and their 
stars. | like to produce, I like actors. 
| like my audience. Above all I know 


the local taste of my audience. 


A Director’s 
Viewpoint 


by Norris Houghton, Director, 


Elite h s Gardens, Deny er, ( ‘olorado 


Within my (alas!) ever-lengthen- 
ing memory. “stock” used to be a 
term in the theatrical glossary which 
referred to a company of actors who 
played together for a season or sea- 
sons, changing their bill of fare on 
an average of once a week. When 
summer stock first sprang up, it fol- 
lowed this definition, the word sum- 
mer simply being added to define the 
season of activity. 

During the past dozen years, how- 
ever, summer stock has changed so 
greatly in so many places that the 
old description is true only in part. 
The bill still changes weekly, but the 
company of actors has been reduced 
to a minimum and summer stock has 
become a summer “circuit,” with vis- 
iting stars accompanied by a small 
or large entourage making the rounds 
of the strawhat playhouse in what 
have become known as “packages.” 

In Denver. Colorado, at the oldest 
summer theatre in America—Elitch’s 
Gardens—stock still means what it 
did more than fifty-years-ago when 
the first play was presented out there: 
a company of actors who perform to- 
gether for a season in a series of 
plays—ten to be exact. On the basis 
of directing this theatre for the past 
couple of years, I should like to make 


a few observations concerning the ad- 
vantages of such a presentational set- 
up—to public, actor, and director. 

My explanation of the reason for 
the popularity of the visiting star 
system in the East is that the public 
prefers variety and the glamor of per- 
sonality to the theatrical fare itself. 
The visiting star kills both these birds 
with one $1,000 stone. The reason for 
this audience preference lies in part, 
| suppose, in the fact that most of the 
audiences at Eastern summer theatres 
have already seen the plays presented 
either on Broadway or on tour in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, or else- 
where. Their interest therefore is less 
in the play than in the way it is done, 
and for this reason the titillation of a 
star's appeal is a sound solution. 

Denver gets a certain number of 
road shows a year, but it is neverthe- 
less true that the majority of Den- 
verites’ principal acquaintance with 
the new plays comes through Elitch’s 
presentations. The play thus becomes 
she thing. The management of Elitch’s 
Gardens Theatre finds that the allure 
of a visiting star is offset by the affec- 
tionate regard in which the public 
comes to hold actors who stay long 
enough for it to get to know them. 
The interest in seeing old favorites in 
a variety of roles more than equals 
the curiosity of meeting a newcomer 
at every performance. So from the 
public’s point of view, a resident com- 
pany (always assuming that it is a 
good company) becomes in a way 
communal property, and is appreci- 
ated as such. 

The actor in a permanent company 
has a strenuous season: playing every 
night, rehearsing every day for ten 





weeks. But he is spared certain psy- 
chological tensions that adjustment to 
new players and a new environment 
weekly impose on the “package deal” 
actor. In miniature, he experiences 
those satisfactions that accrue from 
playing in repertory (the actor’s tra- 
ditional dream); he comes to know 
his colleagues, his director, his audi- 
ences; he has the chance to play a 
variety of parts that stretches his ex- 
perience and challenges his imagina- 
tion, instead of settling down to a 
run in one part which is still one part 
even though he plays it for a week 
in Maine, the next on Cape Cod, and 
the next on Cape Ann. 

For the director there are the same 
advantages, plus additional ones. He, 
too, comes to know his actors and his 
audience. He can create and work 
with a team. After the first week or 
two, he is able to cast actors more 
accurately as he comes to know the 
range of their capacities. He is cer- 
tainly in a better position to control 
the production than is the director 
who gets with his chicken every Sun- 
day the familiar “But darling, that’s 
not the way we do that” from his vis- 
iting prima donna. 

No symphony-orchestra conductor 
would be happy if his players changed 
after each week’s concert; no really 
excellent work would be forthcoming 
under such circumstances. | am con- 
vinced the Elitch’s productions pos- 
sess an ensemble integration by mid- 
season that few summer companies 
can acquire. 

Directing in stock is hard enough 
with but one-quarter the time to re- 
hearse that a play usually requires, 
and it is only when the circumstances 


peter rossiter 


Sara Allgood in *“*The Playboy of the Western World,” a production of the 
Cambridge Summer Playhouse in the Brattle Theatre. 
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Dennis King in ““The Winslow Boy” 


are sympathetic to continuing work 
that there can be any real satisfaction 
in creating such a subway express. 
The resident company provides an at- 
mosphere that can be sympathetic to 
creation for a director, and stimulat- 
ing to the actor who is not lazy. This 
atmosphere can win an audience 
which force of circumstances or geog- 
raphy has caused to care more about 
plays done well than about trick ex- 
ercises of casting. 





A Production 
in Seven Days 


by Arthur Sircom, Director, 


Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass. 


“How do you do it?” This question 
has been asked of me many times. 
Preparation starts in the spring as 
each player is signed. The play is 
read carefully, with the star in mind. 
If the star has not portrayed the role 
previously, the original production is 
completely forgotten. A carbon copy 
is second-rate. To secure the best cre- 
ative actors at a suitable price for 
the other roles requires great time 
and thought. In such an instance there 
is real satisfaction for everyone in 
feeling that a production is being 
created. On the other hand when the 
star has originated the role and the 
pattern is more or less set, it is usu- 
ally advisable to cast other parts to 
conform to the original interpretation. 

This is not always the case. Basil 
Rathbone played Dr. Sloper in “The 
Heiress” for many months in New 
York and on tour. When he planned 
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at the Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Mass. 


his summer appearances, he chose to 
rehearse with each company instead 
of arriving on the day of dress re- 
hearsal. He enjoyed 
meanings and 


finding new 
interpretations and 
found it stimulating to be creating 
instead of merely repeating. Such co- 
operation does wonders for the mo- 
rale of a cast and brings forth sterling 
performances. 

As casting progresses the director 
must also work on production details. 
Sets are planned and ground plots 
laid out. The scenic designer, car- 
penter, and electrician are advised of 
the needs of the play so they may 
secure necessary materials and avoid 
any delay when actual work begins. 

By the time rehearsals start, the 
play is no stranger. It is impossible 
for the director to memorize every 
detail of dialogue and business, but 
it is important for him to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the scenes he 
first rehearses. He must see them on 
the stage in the set, in costume, care- 
fully lighted. He hears them and notes 
timing and effects. Scenes are visu- 
alized different ways so that if an 
actor involuntarily does a bit of busi- 
ness or is prompted to play as he 
feels, it can be incorporated. On the 
other hand if an actor makes a wrong 
move for the situation and his char- 
acter, the director immediately senses 
it through his thorough knowledge of 
each scene. 

Before the first rehearsal, a staff 
meeting is held. All the details of the 
production are discussed and the re- 
quirements of the director are out- 
lined fully until everyone knows his 
and everyone else’s duties and can 
start work with a clear picture of the 
finished production. 


cases there may be confusion—par- 





The first rehearsal follows. There 
is no time for reading the play. Up 
on the feet and start acting! Entrances 
are set, business is explained, and. 
since there are only a few rehearsal 
days, detailed direction comes now or 
never. All this the actors must write 
into the parts to save time—that pre. 
cious commodity. A lot to absorb? 
Yes, it is. But this isn’t going to be 
a stock performance. It has to be a 
production. 

There can be no experimenting at 
rehearsals. This has to be done be. 
forehand in the director’s mind, for 
progress has to be made each hour, 
Despite the shortness of time, the di- 
rector must make the acting illumi- 
nate the situations and at the same 
time give careful attention to all de. 
tails in each scene. He must give the 
play the style, quality, and pace of a 
top production. 

The first act of the play must be all 
set by the time the company breaks 
for lunch. The first day during his 
lunch hour the director may have a 
conference with an actress about her 
clothes, or he may be called to look 
at color for the scenery, Or he may 
go to the business office to check the 
cast of a future play. By the end of 
the day two acts are completely set 
and after the next morning’s rehears- 
als, all three. From here on rehears- 
als strengthen, build, and polish the 
play. Suddenly it is time for dress 
rehearsal, and opening night follows 
all too close behind. 

What about stars? I have found 
that almost without exception they 
are as eager for direction and a good 
production in the summer as they are 
in the winter. They have a reputation 
to maintain and know that audiences 
in the country are as discriminating 
as in the city. A star will work as 
hard as any one to perfect a perform- 
ance as long as the rest of the cast 
and the director are up to his or her 
standards. The star, if happy and 
pleased, is the spark plug of the play. 
I doubt if an actress would care to 
be called this, but she will sparkle 
none the less in a well-planned, well- 
cast, and well-received play. Often a 
touring star arriving for dress re- 
hearsal only will be so pleased and 
grateful to find a well-organized pro- 
duction ready that she will ask for 
suggestions and new business. When 
this is not true, the director must 
tactfully fuse two treatments into 4 
new one, disturbing as little as pos- 
sible of what has been set. In such 
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ticularly when the star suddenly pops 
up in an unexpected place on the 

and remains there, calmly un- 
aware that her vis-a-vis is trying to 
adjust this new position to another 
carefully rehearsed one. 

But these problems are soon put 
out of mind, for there is always next 
week’s script to study, or scenery to 
be discussed, or an actress who has 
just found that her dog isn’t welcome. 





Cultivating One’s 


Own Garden 


by Richard Skinner, Producer, 
Olney Theatre, Olney, Maryland 


The Voltairean maxim of cultivat- 
ing one’s own garden applies nowhere 
more aptly than in the operation of a 
summer theatre. Over the past quar- 
ter-century I have operated summer 
houses in various vicinities from New 
England to Maryland. But in no case 
has building an audience taken more 
thought than at the Olney Theatre. 

Evelyn Freyman and I discovered 
three years ago that our proximity 
to the National Capital gives us spe- 
cial problems in audience approach. 
To begin with we are in not one but 
two metropolitan areas—Baltimore 
and Washington, D.C. Within a driv- 
ing distance of twenty-five miles, we 
have a potential permanent public of 
about four-and-a-half million people. 

Washington is a unique city. De- 
pressions are unknown there. The 
U.S. Government, which is the source 
of employment and revenue for the 
District of Columbia, just keeps roll- 
ing along. It will presumably con- 
tinue to do so unless hydrogen de- 
velopments revise or exterminate the 
universe. Baltimore is in a different 
position. It is subject to the economic 
status of the rest of the country and 
has seasonal trends along with other 
communities. 

For the convenience of the public 
in the two cities and our own Mont- 
gomery County, we operate three box 
offices. Of course, one is at the thea- 
tre itself open daily including Sun- 
day; one in the heart of downtown 
Washington staffed by treasurers for- 
merly on the staff of the National 
Theatre; and one at the Bonney Con- 
cert Bureau in Baltimore. Hence tick- 
ets are easily available to our far 
flung audience. 

The sad status of the living theatre 
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in Washington has meant a tempo- 
rary surge of interest in the summer 
theatre at Olney. From Washington 
we draw an unusual audience. Last 
summer we were honored by the pres- 
ence of the President and Mrs. Tru- 
man at the opening night of “The 
Philadelphia Story,” starring Sarah 
Churchill. Whenever Congress is in 
session, a good-sized delegation from 
both the upper and lower branches 
on the Hill attend. Senator and Mrs. 
Claude Pepper are ardent theatrego- 
ers and attend nearly every week, 
often accompanied by Justice and 
Mrs. Hugo Black. Regular customers 
on the other side of the political fence 
include Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
and his brother, Congressman John 
Lodge, whose interest is partly pro- 
fessional since he was at one time a 
distinguished actor of stage and 
screen. The diplomatic corps of all 
countries of the world contribute to 
the color and glamor in the house. 
Uniformed naval and military aides, 
Indian and Pakistan ladies in their 
flowing robes, chic and interesting 
groups from the Latin-American and 
Egyptian embassies seem especially 
to relish summer theatregoing. 

Since the majority of our audience 
is permanent and not made up of 
vacationists, there inevitably comes a 
time when a patron will be out of 
town from two weeks to a month. 
This, combined with the long season 
(eighteen weeks in 1949), has neces- 
sitated a subscription system set up 
to suit special needs. 

The same seats may be reserved for 
the same time each week for the sea- 
son, but they are picked up and paid 
for only one week in advance. If not 
picked up they are placed on sale to 
the general public. The patron in this 
way is sure of seats for all attrac- 
tions, and yet the system gives him 
no inconvenience if he is out of town. 

There are not many theatre people 





The Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope, Pa. 


who make their summer or winter 
homes near Olney. A few well known 
professionals, active or retired, often 
come to see their erstwhile associates 
across the footlights. Perhaps the best 
known are Frances Starr, who has 
long lived in Washington, and Violet 
Heming, now Mrs. Bennett Champ 
Clark. 

The selection of plays for this 
Maryland audience varies consider- 
ably from what it would be for other 
locales. Such a play as “Light Up 
the Sky” with its local Broadway an- 
gle would have relatively little appeal 
in the South, despite the interest 
caused by it in New York. On the 
other hand I have sometimes thought 
that there would be great boxoffice 
value in resurrecting Mr. Belasco’s 
vehicle for Mrs. Leslie Carter and 
bringing the season to an exciting 
close with “The Heart of Maryland.” 


Going Up! 


by Theron Bamberger, Producer, 
Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. 


In 1931, when I had my first ex- 
perience with summer stock in White 
Plains, N.Y., my weekly nut was 
$1,700. The first week we took in 
only $700, and any school boy could 
figure that the loss was $1,000. The 
second week our receipts jumped to 
$1,650, and we lost only $50. We ran 
seven weeks and had only one win- 
ning week, even though eventually 
we got our expenses down to approx- 
imately $1,400. I was so disgusted 
with summer theatre that I avoided it 
until 1940 when I became co-producer 
at the Bucks County Playhouse at 
New Hope, Pa. 

I have been at it steadily every sum- 
mer but one since then, and every 
year the expenses have jumped. Law- 
rence Langner and his wife came 
down to look us over the second year 
and said something I never forgot: 
“Stock is a diminishing business.” 

At New Hope our grosses have not 
diminished. On the contrary. But how 
our costs have gone up! 

- Of course the same thing happened 
to the Langners at Westport, but last 
year they offset it by putting in a 
flock of new seats and increasing their 
potential gross substantially. At New 
Hope | have increased the gross also 
by raising prices. I think I have raised 
them about three times, the last time 
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seventeen cents a ticket, which was so 
little that the customers didn’t notice 
it, but I gained a potential several 
hundred dollars a week more. Now 
what can I do? I have reached the 
point where I can’t raise the prices a 
single red cent. 

The obvious answer is that from 
now on I have to fight like mad to 
keep the costs from going still higher. 

When I started at New Hope, the 
minimum for actors was $40 per 
week, and that’s what we paid. They 
did all right on that. Now the mini- 
mum is $50, but we rarely pay anyone 
the minimum because although they 
can live on it, they cannot live on it 
very well. Star salaries have also gone 
up, and so have royalties. Fancy 
prices are asked for successful plays 
hot off Broadway. These royalties are 
actually beyond our means, and the 
answer is we don’t do them despite 
the temptation. The way it looks now 
we will have to go into the public 
domain for plays if we are to sur- 
vive, or else build some more seats. 

When the war came along I moved 
from New Hope into Philadelphia, 
setting up a theatre in the ballroom 
of the Bellvue-Stratford Hotel. The 
second year I was there I had the best 
season I had ever had. As a conse- 
quence | readily agreed the following 
year to put on one more stage hand; 
also | paid the musicians more and 
raised salaries for actors and every- 
one else. That year the gross went 
down and the costs went up 20%. 
That season I had two weeks in which 
I grossed more than $10,000, a fan- 
tastic sum which I had never reached 
before. Nevertheless, I barely made a 
profit, and the year afterward when 
the landlord asked for a higher rent 
on the basis of my apparent prosper- 
ity I decided not to go back. This was 
a great lesson to me; I learned then 
that the price of prosperity was the 
most rigid economy. Sometimes I am 
ashamed of myself, but I know now | 
am compelled to squeeze every nickel, 
or else go out of business. This is true 
of almost every other summer theatre 
operator. 

I love running a summer theatre 
except for one thing. You can’t sur- 
vive unless you are a penny pincher. 
I’m a fellow who likes to throw his 
dough around in a big way. But if 
you try to operate a barnyard temple 
of drama on that basis you wind up 
in bankruptcy—but quick. At that, 
only a handful of the summer houses 
make any money at all, and they had 
better watch their step. 
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Summer: Theatre is 


Big Business 


by John Effrat, Co-author of 
“Blueprint for Summer Theatre” 


Like hot dogs and coke, like pea- 
nuts and popcorn, like ham ’n eggs, 
there is nothing more American than 
Summer Theatre. 

Sixty years ago the first summer 
theatre opened its doors at Elitch’s 
Gardens in Denver, Colorado. Within 
thirty years summer theatres were in 
vogue in such places as Skowhegan 
and Ogunquit, Maine; Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania; Ivoryton, Connecticut ; 
Fitchburg and Dennis, Massachusetts. 
This summer over 130 Equity-bonded 
companies will be in full swing by 
the fourth of July with a similar 
number of non-Equity professional 
and amateur barn theatres dcing busi- 
ness too. Along with these will be the 
college and university summer the- 
atres at Fordham, Tufts, Wellesley, 
Keuka, Bryn Mawr, Dennison, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ricks, Utah, Colorado 
State College of Education, Antioch, 
and the Universities of Virginia and 
Toronto. 

Summer theatre is now big busi- 
ness. Practically three-fourths of our 
states and some provinces in Canada 
have anywhere from one to sixty-five 
or more summer theatres within their 
respective borders. It is my conserva- 
tive guess that in America alone there 
are between 300 to 500 summer the- 
atres. Studying statistics on 115 sum- 
mer theatres for 1950, I found the 
potential weekly gross to be $339,450 
with the possible seasonal gross ap- 
proximately $7,108,650. It is conceiv- 
able that these potentials could easily 
be doubled or tripled if all summer 
theatres could be tabulated. 

Why, then, in the light of these im- 
pressive figures, do so many summer 
theatres fail? The answer may be 
found, in whole or in part, in any of 
the following: 

1. Poor judgment in picking a 

suitable location. 

2. Inability to organize and utilize 
the physical facilities of the the- 
atre with the minimum amount 
of waste and the maximum 
of professional standards. 
Failure to organize and develop 
warm community relationship. 
Poor taste in selecting plays, 
players, staff, etc. 

Lack of sound business prin- 


ciples and a gooa public rele 
tions policy. ‘ 
Failure to make economical 
budgets of money and time. 

. Sacrificing good theatre to capi. 
talize on the by-products of ap. 
prentices or concessions. 

. Selfishness of producer who 

tries to squeeze all he can finan. 
cially out of his summer the | 
atre, or who operates his theatre 
to become an actor, director, or 
scenic artist himself. 
Failure to understand and ap.” 
preciate the job responsibilities © 
of each member of the organ. 
ization. 

The further development of sum- 
mer operations can be noted in the 
following facts: 

1. In 1949 there were 11] new” 
plays tried out in 84 different 
barn theatres in 12 different” 
states with only 4 reaching 
Broadway with any degree of 
success: “Clutterbuck,” “Come 
Back, Little Sheba,” “Texas, 
L’il Darlin’,” “The Innocents.” 
In a ten week period in 1949 © 
over 350 different revivals were 
done. Among the most popular 
were “The Heiress,” “For Love 
or Money,” “The Philadelphia 
Story,” “Blithe Spirit,” “John 
Loves Mary,” “Yes, My Darling 
Daughter,” and “Light Up the 
Sky.” 

3. There were twenty-three stars 

who tried out new plays while 
twenty-five stars appeared in © 
two or more different plays. 
Over ninety different plays em- © 
ployed “name” performers. , 
The State of New York had no 
less than forty-seven summer 
theatres working at one time or 
another during the 1949 season. — 
Close behind were Massachu- 
setts with twenty-eight, Pennsyl- — 
vania with eighteen, New Jersey 
with seventeen, Connecticut — 
with twelve, Maine and New 
Hampshire each with eleven. 
In the New England area and 
along the Atlantic seaboard, a — 
record number of 155 theatres 
were playing the July 4th week 
in 1949. 

Summer Theatre has become a part 
of America. Born sixty years ago in — 
the mid-west carnival surroundings — 
and having passed through its adoles- — 
cence in the 30’s and 40’s, it stands 
now as a permanent part of theatre in 
America. 
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By Kate O’Brien 


WHEN I mailed to Guthrie McClintic the nth version of 
that dramatization of my novel, For One Sweet Grape, 
which Katharine Cornell offered to New York under the 
title, That Lady, he cabled me: “Fear you are about to 
become a playwright”—or some message even more sym- 
pathetic and anxious which I cannot recall exactly. 

I am not one to give away my own professional secrets 
and deficiencies, and neither do I like to frighten the wide- 
eyed, so I shall not enumerate here the number of versions 
and part-versions of That Lady which were written and 
scrapped during the past three years; nor shall I wring 
any withers by recalling the moods of despair and dejection 
which alternated with hard work. 

But there’s one thing which does make me smile as I 
look back. I remember that when I finished writing the 
novel in the autumn of 1945 I said to myself, consolingly, 
that it was certain that during the rest of my life I would 
never again undertake any piece of work that could pos- 
sibly confront me with so many terrible technical hurdles. 
I said to myself: “You’ve learned now—keep away from 
history. Life is shortening always, and you have other work 
to do that comes more naturally.” 

Well, about seven months after I had reached this excel- 
lent wisdom, I was blithely cabling Katharine Cornell that 
I would try to make our present play for her. Little did I 
know what I was saying on that jubilant day. 

The theatre being an immeasurably older art form than 
novel-writing, and having also a wider affluence and much 
greater human appeal the world over than has plain story- 
telling, she has an elder sister’s rights and can take what 
she wants, naturally, from the young one. And often re- 
cently she has taken novels and made them honorably into 
her own medium, to the enrichment of theatrical art. 

Yet one persists in being, in general, anxious about the 
idea. To write a good play is an extremely difficult thing ; 
so is it difficult to write a good novel. But whereas a good 
novel can be truly dramatic in passages and even through- 
out, no good play may be what we call “novelistic.” 

A play must progress through a series of clearly marked 
actions to tell its story, and these actions must be such as 
to be perfectly understandable to the most casual stroller-in 
from the sidewalk ; all the characters in any play may be 
souls as complicated as Hamlet himself, but it is only by 
what we see them do that they can project their complica- 
tions to us. Yet in a novel they needn’t, in any immediate 


sense, do a thing. All can have been done when we leave 
them. 
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About the 





Play 


There are great novels of which it is just to say that 
nothing happens in them at all. Now, whatever there is to 
the Aristotelian theatre unities, there is for every play- 
wright and every director the inexorable external unity of 
one audience in one place for one limited period of time; 
and the story has to be told to fit that unity. But a novel 
goes home with the reader, to fireside and to bed. There's 
no hurry at all, and we can fall asleep over novels ; and if, 
nodding a bit, we did not quite hear what the gentleman 
said, we can always turn back to page nine and get straight. 
But nod in the theatre and you are lost—or should be, if 
the play is a good one. In a novel the time you take to get 
to know the characters is limited only by the duration of a 
library subscription ; in a play you require to get to know 
all about them, in a public place, within two hours and 
thirty minutes. 

So—novel into play? It is a difficult thing always—if 
the one is good and the other aims to be good. We will 
assume, for the sake of convenience here, that For One 
Sweet Grape is a fairly good novel. Anyway, we know that 
Katharine Cornell and Guthrie McClintic thought it a 
good novel when they first read it—and those are two votes 
that have caused me a lot of trouble—and much fun and 
happiness too. 


The story is of sixteenth-century Spain, and of romance 
and disaster at the Court of Philip 1I—the first European 
dictator. It is a romantic novel, and the endeavor has been 
to make a romantic play of it—romantic drama is, I sup- 
pose, the descriptive term. But the external story is in 
the novel immensely complicated: intrigue and counter- 
intrigue, and the inner plot, of the two lonely conflicts, the 
noble one in Ana’s spirit and the twisted, ignoble one in 
Philip’s—that also is very closely involuted, and is done 
from inside in the book. 

All I can say is that we have struggled in the play to 
present the outer plot so clearly that its every move lights 
up the spiritual progressions and failures of the chief char- 
acters. We have, of course, a love story to tell—and that is 
always a help. 

People continue, reassuringly, to believe in love. And 
Katharine Cornell, your great romantic actress, believes im 
this love story of Ana de Mendoza, and believes also in that 
woman’s spiritual struggle and progress. We shall know 
soon if work and hope, hers, Guthrie McClintic’s and mine, 
have justified that belief, and whether this novel-into-play 
is good. 


*Reprinted by permission of The New York Times. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE ONE 


The Drawing Room in the Eboli Palace, Madrid. An 
afternoon in September, 1577. 


The. curtain rises to show a large and very beautiful but 
simple room. 


As the curtain rises, Roprico, the Duke of Pastrana, ts 
discovered with his arm around Anicnu, aged 7. Roprico 
is pointing toward the window 


Roprico: And there, Anichu, is the church where you were 
christened. 


Anicuu: My, my 


Roprico: 
Alcazar 


And over there, way across the square, is the 
that’s where the King lives and works. 

Anicuu: Where those soldicrs with the spears are? 
Roprico: That's right! 

eae 


Roprico: They are the King’s guard. (He lifts her up and 
stands in front of the painting of Ruy Gomez.) 
guess who that is? 


Anicuu: Who? 


ANICHU: 


And nox 


Roprico: That's our father, Ruy Gomez. 
Anicuu: (Laughing) He looks funny! 


Roprico: Don’t you be disrespectful, you silly girl! He 
was the King’s greatest Secretary of State. 


Anicuu: (Excitedly) When do we go to visit the King? 
Roprico: When he asks us. 
Anicuu: Will there be little girls to play with? 


Roprico: Yes, only little girls. Won’t that be fun? The 
King has no sons. 


(BERNARDINA appears in the hall. She carries a vase of 
flowers ) 


Anicuu: No little boys? 
Roprico: No. 


BERNARDINA: Do stop this gossiping with Anichu, Rodrigo, 
if you please ! 


Roprico: I’m bringing her up-to-date. She hasn’t been in 
Madrid since she was a baby. 


BERNARDINA: Well do I know it. But the King is coming 
to see your mother very shortly, my lad, and Anichu should 
be downstairs with her brothers 


Anicuu: The King is a great friend of mother’s 


BERNARDINA 
ask? 


ANICHU: 


And who dressed you for this party, may | 


Paca. 


BERNARDINA: Well, you trot straight off now, and tell Paca 
from me that she doesn’t know her job. The King is com- 
ing, my child, and here are you without your ceremonial 
sash even, let alone the pearls he gave you at your christen- 
ing! 

Anicuu: Goodness! Goodness gracious! (She runs out 
into the hall) 


Roprico: Is mother receiving the King downstairs? 
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Bernarpina: Yes, if you have no objections 


PasLo, a footman, appears in the hall, bowing to some. 
one off ) 

Pario: Senor Escovedo. 

(Juan pe Escovepo, Secretary of Don Juan of Austria 
appears } 

Roprico: Senor Escovedo .. . ! 


Escovepo: You're surprised to see me today, I know 
Rodrigo, but it’s important. I must sec the Princess! 


Roprico: Yes, of course, senor 


Escovepo: I know—the King is about to visit her, but he 
isn’t due for ten minutes or so—and two minutes will suf. 
fice for me. I have already called twice in the last two 
days, Rodrigo, but on neither occasion was she to be seen 
It is important, for all your sakes, that I speak to her nox 


-but at this moment . 


Roprico: Senor, you choose the worst of moments. How. 
ever . . . Bernardina, will you please go and ask my mother 
if she can possibly see Sefor Escovedo for two minutes? 
BerRNARDINA: I very much doubt if she will, Don Rodrigo 
(She exits) 


Escovepo: I’m sorry for this, Rodrigo, but it has to be 
done, and you probably don’t understand why 
because you do not yet understand court life. 


but that is 


Roprico: But, sefor—I beg your pardon? 


Escovepo: Your father asked me on his deathbed to look 
after your estates and to supervise the education of you 
and your brothers. Because I take that request seriously, 
I’m here now to advise your mother not to be influenced 
by anything the King may suggest. 


Roprico: But the King is the friend of all our family, and 
he sent Don Antonio Perez, the Secretary of State himself, 
to ask my mother to return to Madrid for grave reasons. 
Escovepo: That trick impressed you? The Secretary of 
State impressed you too, I suppose ? 


Roprico: Doesn’t he impress everyone ? 

Escovepo: No, Rodrigo. Many of us Castilians regard him 
as an unscrupulous upstart from Aragon. 

Roprico: The King doesn’t 

Escovepo: No, unfortunately. But he may 

(BeRNARDINA enters. A Footman follows) 


BERNARDINA: Her highness, the Princess of Eboli will ser 
you for exactly two minutes, senor. Will you be so good as 
to go with the footman ? 


(Escovepo bows to Roprico, who returns the bow, then 
Escovepo exits. BERNARDINA waits until Escoveno passes 
from sight) 


BERNARDINA: Closcted with your mother, and the King 
due in five minutes! Why on earth did you have to speak 
up?*I’ve put him off each time he’s been here before. 
Roprico: But why, Berni? He’s our guardian and an old 
friend. 

BERNARDINA: That may be, but he’s grown very old. He 
gives me the creeps! (Roprico laughs) Even in the old 


days I didn’t like him. I never could see what your dear 
father found to admire in him. 


Roprico: Probably his cleverness. He’s now advisor to the 
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King’s brother, Don Juan. 
BeRNARDINA: Then let him pester jim and leave us alone. 
Roprico: Oh, Berni . . 


BerNARDINA: Since your father’s death your mother’s had 
five deadly years of seclusion and piety at Pastrana. 


Roprico: What’s wrong with that? Mother loves Pastrana, 
and she’s deeply religious. 

BerNARDINA: I know that. You don’t have to explain your 
mother to me, child. I’ve been her duenna since she was 
fourteen. 


Roprico: Still... I don’t see what. . 


BERNARDINA: Of course you don’t, you silly boy! You’ve 
been away learning to be a soldier. 


Roprico: But what has all this to do with Escovedo? 


BeRNARDINA: I don’t want him influencing your mother. 
[he country has been bad for her. She should stay here 
and live in the world in which she belongs. 


Roprico: Well, stop worrying, dear, sweet, Berni! She is 
here! Don Antonio came to Pastrana—charmed all of us— 
and brought her back to Madrid! Mother seemed to like 
him immensely. 


BERNARDINA: Yes, bless him, he was persuasive—he has a 
way with the women. 


Roprico: And it will be exciting to have the King in and 
out of our house again—as he used to be years ago. 

He breaks off and points out the window) Look! He's 
about to leave the Alcazar! 


BerNaRDINA: Then downstairs with you and be ready to 
greet him! And see that your three brothers are there too, 
and Anichu! 


EsScCovEDO appears in the hall) 


Roprico: I will! (He bows to Escovepo 


exits 


Senor! (He 


ESCOVEDO 


BERNARDINA 


Rodrigo. (He closes the doors, and turns to 
I wish to have a word with you, sefora. 


BERNARDINA: But, senor... ? 


Escovepo: I shall only detain you for a minute. You are 
an astute person, Dona Bernardina. 


BeRNARDINA: Thank you. 


Escovepo: As you know, I am trustee for Ruy Gomez’s 
children. It is therefore my duty to discuss certain matters 
with your mistress whenever I return to Spain from the 


Netherlands. That has always been taken for granted. 
BERNARDINA: Of course, sefior . 

Escovepo: But this time when I finally do get into her 
presence, I find her—well—distrait, sefora 
BERNARDINA: What do you mean? 


Escovepo: It may be only a feminine mood. I’ve some- 
times wondered if her disfigurement . . . 


BERNARDINA: Sefor! 


hard to assess. 


Escovepo: Her injured eye—if that affects her tempera- 
mentally ? 

Bernarpina: Her Highness was only a child when she had 
that accident—and since that moment, when she first put 


on an eyepatch, no one has heard another word about it 
trom her. 
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Ana: But what do you think of my soldier son? Doesn’t he look 
handsome—riding off to war? 


Dovuctas Watson, HENRY STEPHENSON, KATHARINE CORNELL 


Escovepo: All the same 


disfigured 


BERNARDINA: The Princess of Eboli is not disfigured, 
senor! And be so good as to remember that her eyepatch 
is never mentioned by her or by anyone else! 


to have to go through life so 


Escovepo: No need to get excited, senora. | was merely 
wondering. Your mistress needs advice—needs protection. 


BERNARDINA: From what, senor? 


Escovepo: From dangers which cannot be discussed in a 
minute. But perhaps if I were to confide in you? 


BERNARDINA: But why should you not? I care only for the 
Princess’s welfare. 

Escovepo: Then protect her from the King and his dan- 
gerous emotions! 

BERNARDINA: The King? 


Escovepo: You know as well as I do that the King has 
always been in love with her. And she is rather high- 
spirited and unstable. 


BERNARDINA: Even if I did know 
does that prove her unstable? 


which I don’t—how 


Escovepo: There must be no revival of old scandals! For 
the children’s sake! For the sake of Ruy Gomez’s memory ! 


BerRNARDINA: Sejfior, is that what you’ve been interviewing 
her about? 


There is a sound of laughter and talking. The reception 

of the Kinc in the downstairs part of the house. PaBLo 
and a FootMaN open the doors. Pasto enters and an- 
noOunces) 
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Panto: His Majesty, the King. 


Escovepo: It isn’t correct for me to be found in this room 
now ! How can I get out without meeting him? 


BerRNARDINA: This way—quickly ! 
(Offstage dialogue) 


Roprico: ... to assure your Majesty of the undying loy- 
alty of your most devoted subjects ! 


Puuire: Thank you, Rodrigo. . . 


BeRNARDINA: I'll take you through the Princess’s rooms— 
(She draws the curtain apart, he exits) and down by the 
back stairs to a side door! (She follows him off, pulling 
the curtain into place) 


(Offstage dialogue) 


Ana: Sire, you remember all these great boys? Oh, no, no, 
not so many presents, Philip! 


Puitie: Come, Anichu, show us the way upstairs. 
(The voices become louder) 


Ana: Quieter, children, please ! 
(Votces and laughter continue ) 


After the exit of BeRNARDINA, Roprico appears in the hall, 
backing into the room and kneeling. Then Puuup u, King 
of Spain, appears in the hall, holding Anicuv in his arms. 


Roprico: I am happy to greet Your Majesty in our home 
again. 


Pup: Thank you, Rodrigo. (ANicHU waves a feather 
toy in his nose) No—no, Anichu, stop it, I say, you’ll make 
me sneeze ! 


(Anicuu laughs. ANA pE MENpoza, Princess of Eboli, ap- 
pears. She stops in the hall, leans over the balustrade and 


calls) 


Ana: Quiet, boys! You mustn’t quarrel over the presents! 
What will the King think of you? 


(The laughter and voices subside and die out) 


Puitip: You're very heavy, surely? (He puts ANICHU on 
the floor) 


Ana: Now is your chance to curtsy, Anichu! 


Anicuu: Your Majesty. (She curtsies very low and topples 
a little ) 


Puiip: It’s a very great pleasure for me to have made 
your acquaintance at last, Ana de Silva. 


AnicHu: I beg Your Majesty’s pardon, but we did make 
each other’s acquaintance some time ago when I was two. 


Puitie: Ah, but of course we did! How odd of me to have 
overlooked that! Well do I remember! 


Ana: One more splendid bow, darling 
curtsies again) 


Puiuip: That’s beautiful. Thank you, Anichu. 
Anicuu: Thank you, Your Majesty. 

Ana: Off with you now, pet. Take her, Rodrigo. 
Puitip: God bless you, Anichu ! 


(ANICHU 


Anicuu: Thank you, Your Majesty. 
Ana: Tell the others to be quiet. 


AnicHu: [ll tell them! (Anicuu and Roprico exit) 
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Ana: Welcome, dear Philip! 


Pup: Ah, if I could tell you the rest it is to be hep 
again! To look at you, and hear your voice, and watch 
your movements ! 


Ana: Then take that rest sometimes. I have always beep 
glad to see you in my house. 


Pup: I believe that that is true? 
Ana: But, Philip, indeed it is! 


Puitip: Dear Ana. You’ve changed since I saw you last. 
You seem worldly. It’s surprising, but it suits you. 


Ana: It’s a long time since I’ve felt worldly. 
Pup: Just as well for your immortal soul, I suppose. 
Ana: Your interest in the soul increases. 


Puiuip: It’s an interest you were once inclined to force on 
me, Ana. 


Ana: I, Your Majesty? 
Pup: Your virtue was a silent sermon to me always, and 


I always believed in it no matter what Madrid had to say 
about you. 


Ana: So well you might! Considering that Madrid’s only 
charge against me was that I slept with the King. 


Puitip: I had forgotten your free way of speech. 
Ana: I’m sorry, Philip. Does it annoy you now? 
Puiuip: On the contrary. It reminds me of good days. 
Ana: They were indeed! 


Puiu: But I have had you return to Madrid in order to 
talk of serious matters. 


Ana: Serious matters ? 


Puiip: You must reoccupy this house, you must stay in 
Madrid and take hold of your complicated family affairs 
Ana: (Amused) What complicated family affairs? 


Puuuir: I feel it my duty to keep a closer eye than I have 
been doing upon the education of Ruy’s sons. I think you 
are a rather casual parent, Ana, that is why I must have 
the family nearer to me. 


Ana: | can’t resist pointing out to you that if Madrid 
heard you say that, it might revive some old stories. 


Puitie: Ah! Madrid! 
Ana: Is it running short of scandal? 


Pup: Be serious. You are the bearer of a great family 
tradition, you have duties which could be called imper- 
sonal. One of those duties is to live in the light as a daugh- 
ter and a mother of a great Spanish house. 


Ana: I did that and it wasn’t liked. 

Puip: Neither is the other thing, my dear. They are say- 
ing things about you that we cannot have said. 

Ana: For instance? 

Pup: That you are dead, Ana—that I had you killed. ' 
Ana: Why do they think that you had me killed? 


Pup; Perhaps they think I was afraid you might marry 
again. 
Ana: Then they judge you harshly, Philip. 


Puiuip: I wonder. I’m a jealous man and I have my own 
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Pumir: My dear Antonio, I have a conscience. 


KATHARINE CoRNELL, Tortn THATCHER, Henry DANIELI 


way of being faithful. 
Ana: You are a good and faithful friend. 


Pump: I know little of friendship now. I have no time 
for it. And I have no friends. 


Ana: You have me. 


Pup: I have you, and I can’t afford that great posses- 
sion. I am a virtuous king. 


Ana: (Gently teasing 
they say. 


So we hear. The Court is virtuous 


Puitip: Well, there’s a time for virtue. I’m forty-nine, Ana, 
I’m growing old. Still I always need your friendship—it’s 
like no one else’s. Though I can’t afford its temptations. 


Ana: But they are done with. You’ve just said you're 
growing old. 


Pump: Dear Ana, we must thank God that we do grow 


old! You are somewhat younger than I, but a woman 
ages early 


Ana: Dear friend, do you know that you always pay court 
to me—in such terms as make it seem that you are pro- 


foundly thankful to have esc aped me! 


) . . 
Pup: Perhaps indeed I am! For say we had been lovers 


once, is it conceivable that we would sit together now, as 
we do, in such total trust and friendship ? 
Madrid whe re vou’ ll be near me ' 


Ana: I'll think it over 


Ana, stay in 


] 
Puiip: I want vour assent 


Ana: (Carefully) Truly, I must think about it a little 
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Puiup: (Surprised, solemn 
mand you, Ana? 


Shall I perhaps have to com- 


Ana: (Genuinely amused) But in this you couldn't, dear 
friend. Now don’t look angry. This whiff of the world I’m 
having tempts me. We’ve been dull, I suppose, in Pastrana 
with our silkworms and apple trees. 


Puiuip: I shall make you come and look at my orchards 
at El Escorial. 


Ana: I should love to. And the children long to visit you 
there. Would that be possible one day? 


Pur: I shall make it so. Four sons! How lucky you are! 
Ana: Ruy would have liked to see them growing up. 


Puiuip: Yes indeed—dear Ruy. What a man he was— 
what a friend. Well, I befriended him when I chose you 
for his wife. Spain’s greatest prize I gave him. 


Ana: Yet he often said you might have done better for 
Spain had you married me yourself. 


Purp: Ana. tell me. what do vou think of his successor 
in office ? 


Ana: Antonio Perez? Why do you ask? 


PHILIP: 
minute. 


I want a serious answer. I'll tell you why in a 


Ana: Well, I like him, Philip. He still seems very much 
what he was when he was Ruy’s undersecretary—gay and 
charming and good company. 


Pup: And he has matured into what Ruy said he’d be 


a very great statesman. 


Ana: So I hear. But he certainly has the grace not to 
weigh one down with the consciousness of that! 


Puitip: I want you to consider Perez seriously, Ana. He’d 
make an admirable trustee for Rodrigo and the others. 


Ana: But Escovedo is their trustee. 
Puitire: I’m tired of Escovedo ! 


Ana: But, Philip 


will. 


even you can hardly override Ruy’s 


Puiuip: It may become necessary. He’s in a peculiar men- 
tal condition. 


Ana: What do you mean? 
(PABLO enters 


PasLo: Your Majesty, Your Highness—His Excellency, 
Don Antonio Perez awaits your pleasures in the anteroom. 


Puitip: Let His Excellency join us here, and tell my serv- 
ants that I am leaving now. 


PasLo: As Your Majesty commands. (He bows, exits) 


Puitip: We shall discuss these matters at greater length 
another time 

Ana: Leaving, Philip? 

Puiuip: I’m due at El Escorial tonight. Ah, if only you 
were coming with me! Up there in the mountains, I feel 
like a very young man—and then I think of you—If only 
there were time for pleasure .. . 


Ana: There is evidently time to dream of it 
Hardly 


Enter PaBLo 


PHILIP: 


Panto: His Excellency, Don Antonio Perez. 
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(ANTONIO Perez enters, bows to PHiiP) 

Antonio: Your Majesty’s servant. (Comes down to sofa, 
bends over Ana’s hand) Your Highness, this is a very 
great honor. 

Ana: Don Antonio, His Majesty has spoiled the party! 
He announces that he must leave this moment for that 
wretched monastery of his in the mountains! 

Puiip: El Escorial is not wretched! 


Antonio: But its simplicities are rugged. Sire, the business 
at El Escorial could easily be postponed. Why won't you 
enjoy yourself ? 

Pup: My dear Antonio, I have a conscience. 


ANTonIo: An unresting one, sire. 


Ana: But I’ve asked Don Antonio and the dear Cardinal 
to come and drink some wine with us. 
very splendid merienda for you, Philip! 


Ve’ve prepared a 


Puuire: Then you must prepare me another on another 
day. This one must be appreciated by your other guests. 


Ana: Has the Cardinal lost his ascetic habits then? 
Puiuip: No, indeed, good man! 
Antonio: But J have not yet acquired them 


Puiwip: Antonio will like your merienda. Greet the Car- 
dinal for me. I regret that I cannot wait for his blessing. 


Ana: You will visit us soon again, sire? 


Puiuip: As soon as I return. Heaven bless you, dear friend. 


Good evening, Antonio. 

Antonio: Your Majesty. (PHILIP exits) 

Antonio: His Majesty seems revived already. Did I not 
tell you that you were necessary to the polity of Spain? 
Ana: Absurd! 


Antonio: By no means! (They exchange a long look, then 
she moves to vase of flowers) 


Ana: May I thank you for your lovely flowers ? 


Antonio: And may I thank you for my lovely visit in 
Pastrana? What a wonderful view you have from here. 
No one would dream that Madrid was the wretched little 
huddle of slums that it is. 


Ana: No. We look straight out to the Gredos Mountains. 
And don’t you like that little church there in the corner- 
Santa Maria Almudena? 


Antonio: I don’t go into churches, Princess. But I like the 
chime of that one. I hear it often when I’m working late 
in the Alcazar. 


Ana: It’s a solemn bell. It does insist that time is passing. 
ANTONIO: Passing, Princess, but not touching you 
Ana: Don’t play the courtier with me, will you? 


Antonio: I should have known better. What shall we play 
then, politics? 


Ana: I used to, but I’m out of touch. 


ANTONIO: Princess, politicians have to be impertinent. 
Will you tell me what Juan de Escovedo was bothering you 
about this afternoon? 


Ana: First, will you tell me how you know he was here 
and bothering me? 
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Antonio: Of course. It’s perfectly simple. I saw him walk 
out of the house. 


Ana: He often visits us when he’s in Spain. He’s alwa 
been fanatically devoted to Ruy, and so to Ruy’s household 


ANTONIO: Politically he is at present acting like a madman, 
Ana: Things are going wrong in the Netherlands? 


Antonio: They are indeed, and Escovedo is the reason. 
He has forgotten his allegiance to Philip. For him Don 
Juan is King. But why do / bore you like this? Why am] 
treating your lovely house as if it were the cabinet room? 


Ana: But I’m honored. 


Antonio: It’s all Escovedo’s fault, damn him! Why dogs 
he have to shadow me even here? 


Ana: He seems to be getting on all our nerves. 


Antonio: Won’t you tell me what he was scolding yoy 
about, Princess? (A pause 


Ana: Escovedo denounced me passionately for having 
obeyed the King and forsaken my widow’s solitude. He 
thinks it shocking. 


Antonio: He had the audacity to say that? 


Ana: He disapproves of me. He always believed, long ago, 
that I was the King’s mistress. I have embarrassed you, 


ANTONIO: It’s not easy to embarrass me, Princess. No, | 
am not embarrassed. 


Ana: (After a few moments) I am not Philip’s mistress. 
Antonio: No? 

Ana: I never was. 

Antonio: We all believed you were. 

Ana: I know. Ruy told me that. 


Antonio: I’m glad to know the truth—about the King 
and you. (A moment) Princess, I have been watching you 
rather closely ever since I came to fetch you from Pastrana 
Have you been aware of that? 


Ana: I think so! 


Antonio: I wonder why you always move so fast! It's 
strange! You are very correct about things. 


Ana: (After a moment 
whether I was or not. 


I suppose so. I hadn’t thought 


ANTONIO: I wanted to know about vou and the King. |! 
hope I didn’t trick you into telling me. 


Ana: You didn’t trick me. I suddenly decided to tell you. 
Antonio: Princess, I had been thinking that you were 
simple—a simple woman. 


I have never been any man’s mis 
—and that was all. So vou see, I am 


Ana: I am. (A pause 
tress. I was Ruy’s wife 
simple. 

ANTONIO: No—you're not 
quite correct. 

Ana: You are still entirely yourself, I think. 

Antonio: (Laughs) Yes, in a way. I don’t lose myself. 
Suddenly being seized by a new intention isn’t losing 
oneself. 


I came here tonight feeling 


Ana: No. It isn’t, or needn’t be. 


Antonio: Then you understand what has happened to 
me? You know what I am going to ask? 
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Ana: It’s J who'll ask. Make no mistake. It's J who'll do 
a asking. | wonder what I really want from you. 


Antonio: I too wonder what J want from you. 


Ana: An hour ago—even five minutes ago—I hadn’t 
imagined this—I don’t even know that I want it—but I 
want the chance to find that out. I’m very grateful to you. 


Antonio: You say disconcerting things. 
Ana: Do I? There’s no need really to say anything. 


Antonio: No need. (He kisses her hand) Oh, Ana de 
Mendoza, I agree. (A pause) 


Ana: Are you. thinking of the King? 
Antonio: How did you know? 
Ana: I can’t imagine. 


Antonio: We'll have reason to think of the King, you 


and I. 
Ana: Why should we? What we’re—deciding to do-—be- 
longs to us, after all. 


Antonio: Why is it happening to me, this adventure like 
no other? 


Ana: You and your adventures! Will you be merciful to 
my—inexperience? Will you make sure that I don’t fall 
in love with you? 

Antonio: You won’t. I’m not a lovable character. But I'll 
make you happy. 

Ana: Ah, yes! Do that. 


(PaBLo enters and announces) : 
PasLo: His Eminence, Cardinal Don Gaspar de Quiroga. 


(The Carptnat enters. He is a spare, white-haired man 
in his sixties, of distinguished aspect and fine bearing. 


PABLO exits) 


Ana: (Moves to CarpInaL, kneels and kisses his ring) Your 
Eminence—Oh welcome, dear friend ! 


CarpINAL: Benedicat vos, omnipotens Deus—(He makes 
Sign of the Cross) Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus. 


Ana: Amen. 


ANTONIO: Amen. 


CarpinaL: My dear child, dear good Ana, what a joy to 
greet you in Madrid again! 


Ana: And I to greet you, Cardinal! 


CarpinaL: You haven’t changed, thank God! You’re look- 
ing very well—every inch yourself, I’m glad to see. 


Ana: And so are you. Your hair is a little whiter, per- 


haps... 

CarpinaL: But I still have it, Ana, which rejoices me. 
Antonio: What vanity! 

CarpinaL: Antonio... 

Antonio: Your Eminence. 


CarpinaL: What a fortunate whim—this of the King’s, 
Ana, to whistle you back to us! For once, this weary old 
Councilor of State refuses to worry about a royal decision. 
I’m content to enjoy this one. 


Antonio: Even while you wonder at it just a little? 


CarpinaL: Even so, Antonio. 
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Antonio: Come, let’s drink to the Princess! What toast 
do you suggest, Cardinal ? 


CarpINAL: Toasting and drinking are not my country. 
I had rather pray for you, Ana. I have done that every 
day for years, and I shall continue the practice, here and 
hereafter. But for travelers at crossroads (The Almudena 
Beil begins to toll the Angelus) there must be a particular 
prayer—Ah! There is the Angelus from Maria Almudena! 
While we say it perhaps Our Lady will tell me what espe- 
cial grace to ask for you now? (He and ANa make the 
Sign of the Cross) Angelus Domini Nuntiavit Mariae. 
(Ana gives the first Latin response. ANTONIO stands watch- 
ing her) 

Ana: Et Concepit De Spiritu Sancto. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


The Kino’s Workroom, in the Alcazar. Four months later. 
An evening in February, 1578. 


It is a small, simple room with white-painted walls and a 
beamed ceiling. Moonlight shines through the mullioned 
window, and the room is dimly lighted. 


When the curtain rises, ANTONIO is discovered seated at 
the table. He is cutting quills. He begins to write. The 
door opens quietly and Escovepo enters. He stands, 
silently, looking at ANTONIO. ANTONIO speaks without 
looking up. 

Antonio: Who’s that? What the devil is it? Escovedo! 


Unannounced and uninvited. How did you get admitted to 
this room at this hour, may I ask? 


Escovepo: Every servant in the Alcazar knows me. 


Antonio: Yes, but they know me too, and that to disobey 
my orders is a quick way of losing a good job. (He care- 
fully covers all the papers on the table) 


Escovepo: No need for that, Antonio. I haven’t your skill 
in reading other people’s letters. 


Antonio: I believe not. Still, I take no risks. 
Escovepo: We all know your methods. 


Antonio: Yes, I’m thorough. I get to know everything. 
You ought to have remembered that sooner, Juan. 


Escovepo: You have become an entirely corrupt and dis- 
honorable man, Antonio Perez. 


ANTONIO: From one who during the last two years has 
plotted in consistent dishonor against his King, that is a 
comic pronouncement. 


Escovepo: I have come to talk to you of private matters. 


Antonio: You’ve no business here at all without an ap- 
pointment. But now you are here you'll talk about what I 
choose. Juan, we used to be friends. Therefore I’m going 
to give you some strictly personal instructions—and they 
are exactly what he, Ruy Gomez, would have given to you. 


Escovepo: Will you—in God’s name—keep that name off 
your lips! 

ANTONIO: Juan, before God I ask you to listen now—for 
your own sake. There is one thing you must do. Resign 


at once from service in the Lowlands. Will you—for your 
own sake man !—do this thing, and do it at once? 
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Puitip: Be silent, Ana! You are allowed great liberties. But 
even you must not ask if I am afraid. 


Henry DANIELL, KATHARINE CORNELL 


Escovepo: I repeat that I have not come here to discuss 
my political work with you. 


Antonio: Your political work! Oh, God! Then you per- 
sist? You commit yourself to a planned course of treason? 


Escovepo: I serve Spain as I was commissioned to. 
Antonio: I used the word “treason” ; did you hear it? 
Escovepo: Yes. 

Antonio: I used it so that you may know it’s the word 
the King is using now about your activities. 


Escovepo: You talk as if you owned the King. Philip 
has a duty now to the Faith—and his brother, Don Juan, 
is God’s instrument waiting to his hand. It is my duty to 
plead Spain’s mission in Europe. 


Antonio: You zealous, plotting politician ! 
game! You are planning to have Don Juan of Austria 
made King of Spain. I’ve seen it in writing. I have it in 
my private archives. 
War in this country and you’re here now to foment it 
to sow its seeds. 


I know your 


In fact, you intend to have Civil 


Escovepo: Not a word of it is true! There is no plot 
against the King and never will be! 


Antonio: I see your actions and I hold them to be a 
danger to Spain—and so they will be stopped. / am not 
sentimental, and neither is the King. 


Escovepo: No—you are not sentimental. And that brings 
me to my business here. 


ANTONIO: You have no business here that is not now 


concluded. You have been warned of the King’s extrem 
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displeasure and that your life is in danger. So good night, 
EscoveDo does not move 


Escovepo: I shall say what I came here to say. I have 
discovered that you are the lover of the Princess of Ehbolj. 


Antonio: (Looks up in well-calculated amazement) Yoy 
have what? 


Escovepo: You heard. 


Antonio: Indeed I heard! You scurrilous old woman! 
I have been Secretary of State for eleven years now, and 
in that period I have been discovered to be the lover of 
at least eleven ladies, most of them—so far as I know 
almost as highbred and virtuous as the great lady yoy 
have just named, you ass. Yet they still hold up their 
heads in society, and so do I. And I am more than ever 
Secretary of State. 


Escovepo: I have always known those stories to be true 
of you. 


ANTONIO: Indeed? That’s rather generous of you, Juan 
And now will you please clear off to some more suitable 
place with your kitchen boy’s tattle? 


Escovepo: I know that what I have said is true. And 
for Ruy Gomez’s sake, for his honor and his children, | 
protest with my whole soul against such a disgraceful 
situation! Oh, God! Oh, God! He was our friend and 
father, Antonio! He loved and cherished her! I knew 
his heart in these private things. So did you. Christ, 
Antonio, so did you! And now—this hideous, backstairs 
dishonor in his house and bed! 


ANTONIO: Backstairs dishonor is good! The lady you are 
traducing so effectively is an honor whom many greater 
men than you or I would have climbed any old stairs to 
reach. We’ve known that always, Juan. We even debated 
their chances 
Alcazar 


including the King’s—here in this very 
with Ruy Gomez alive to be dishonored. 


Escovepo: He could be trusted to manage his own wife 


Antonio: Agreed. But say this notion of yours were true 

say, for the fun of the thing, that the Princess of Eboli 
were having a love affair with—well, with you, or me, or 
the French Ambassador. What of it? 


Escovepo: She is having a love affair! And not with me, 
and not with the French Ambassador. And I tell you it’s 
intolerable ! 


AnTONIO: Why? Because it’s not with you? 


Escovepo: She’s ugly—she’s disfigured . . . 

Antonio: Very beautiful, I think. But then my taste in 
women is extraordinarily good. (He laughs) All right, 
you've broken up my night’s work to tell me that the Pnn- 
cess of Eboli is disfigured and ugly, and is therefore to be 
held in abhorrence for consoling her miserable life with a 
love affair. If the only way of getting you to go home is to 
say that you’re right, naturally I say it. You’re perfectly 
right, Escovedo, and your zeal for chastity is consoling. 
And now—please, may I get on with my work? 


Escovepo: I would have done anything at any time for 
Ruy Gomez. And just because he’s dead I will not see his 
name dishonored in intrigue, his children rendered absurd, 
and their fortunes squandered on a venal, climbing jack- 
anapes whose fame and destiny were made by him! 


ANTONIO: Good. Go to it. Since you so conceive your 
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duty. (He starts to write again) 


Escoveno: It may be necessary for me to tell the King 
about it. (A pause, as ANTONIO puts down his quill and 
seems to weigh this remark judicially) 

Antonio: Indulging you in your hypothesis, which you 
haven't even tried to prove .. . 


Escovepvo: I don’t have to, to you! 


Antonio: Indulging you, I say—may I remind you that 
Philip is still a bit in love with Ana de Mendoza? 


Escovepo: All the more reason why he should see her as 
she is. 


Antonio: Juan, don’t you see? If you do tell Philip what 
you suspect about the Princess, he will probably have you 
killed—You know how easily he does these things—before 
he makes up his mind to ask you for proof. But say he 
does ask you for proofs. . . 


Escovepo: I have them. 


Antonio: Aye! Against the massed oaths, threats and tes- 
timonies of all the Mendozas of Spain and all their vassals 
and cousins and chaplains and servants; against Madrid’s 
immediate sympathy with any woman so preposterously 
singled out for censorship ; above all, against Philip’s vain 
and megalomaniac desire to have you vigorously disproved 
—for if he doesn’t love the Princess of Eboli, believe me, 
he loves the legend of their love, he loves the gossip and 
the echo of it; also he loves to think that whatever he has 
prized—no man touches save with his royal permission. 
No, no—I don’t care what you think you know against Ana 
de Mendoza—but as I once loved you, I implore you for 
your own sake to forget it. Don Juan of Austria has led 
you quite far enough into danger of death. In sanity’s 
name forego this other dreadful whim. It’s unbecoming 
anyway. It’s backdoor stuff—and very, very shocking. 


Escovepo: That’s a rather good speech—in difficult cir- 
cumstances, Antonio. You certainly are a trained diplo- 
matist. 


Antonio: Yes. So well trained that I recognize blackmail 
when I see it. What you’re trying to do with this gloomy 
“honorable” fuss to bluff me—to frighten me into co- 
operating with your dark enterprises. But you can’t do that, 
you fool! He’s a brave man who tampers with Philip’s 
personal illusions. He doesn’t like bringers of bad news! 
Oh, Escovedo, are you in love with death? 


Escovepo: It comes to every man. 
Antonio: No. Some men run to find it. 
Escovepo: I have usually been as brave as the average. 


Antonio: Then let that suffice. J for one like your being 
alive, Escovedo. 


Escovepo: Thank you. Good night. 
Antonio: Good night. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE THREE 


ANa DE MENpoza’s bedroom, Eboli Palace. A feu nights 
later. 


When the curtain rises, ANa is alone, partly reclining across 
the bed, reading a book. She wears a nightgown and robe 
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of heavy white silk. After a few moments, ANA puts the 
book down, rises and moves to the armchair, and sits on the 
arm of it, looking at the crucifix—not prayerfully, but 
simply in reflection. 


The curtain at the back opens and Antonio enters. He 
wears a cloak. 


Ana (Without turning and with a faint smile) You may 
come in. 


Antonio: I thought I hadn’t made a sound. Why aren’t 
you in bed? 


Ana: I was. But I grew tired of it. 


Antonio: It’s a dull place sometimes. You're thinking— 
you’re far away. Having one of your guilty fits? 


Ana: Naturally. Why should I not? 


Antonio: Wanting to say your prayers, and too honest to 
say them? 


Ana: But of course. 


'- Antonio: Oh, Ana, Ana! Oh, if I only understood all 


that, then perhaps I could help you! 


Ana: Why, no, Anton! If you understood we’d have no 
chance at all! Oh, no—thank God you don’t! 


Antonio: Oh, girl... (They embrace and kiss) 
Ana: I wasn’t expecting you tonight. 


ANTONIO: I won’t stay long. It’s almost three o’clock. But 
I find it almost impossible now to pass your gate. I’m 
bound to you. Are you bound to me? 


Ana: Yes—but I can pass your gate. 

Antonio: Well, after all, you have to. 

Ana: I don’t think that would matter if I couldn't. 
ANTONIO: You mean you'd go into my house? 

Ana: I'd have to—if I couldn’t pass it. 

Antonio: Oh! Then thank God you can pass it! 


Ana: Because I’m troublesome, Anton. I’m a troublesome 
person. 


Antonio: That’s true, I’m certain. And yet you never in 
fact give anyone the least bit of trouble. But no one could 
know you without feeling that—that sense of threat in you. 


Ana: (Moves to the bed) Come here. I want to tell you 
something. You know, I think you really are the most 
superlatively good lover. 

Antonio: (Laughs) Why bring that up now, in this hour 
of restless chastity ? 


Ana: Because you come here at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, weary from your State affairs and start talking away 
about me—as if there was nothing else in the world! 


Antonio: You silly one—you silly girl, that’s why I do it! 


Because you always play that trick on me, and never let 
me see how it’s done! 


A pause. 


Ana: Is there anything—particular on your mind tonight? 
Antonio: Nothing new. I worry sometimes for you, as 
you know. There’s your watchman—he’s always so friendly 
when I pass in and out—and just now that young footman 
you like was dozing about in the patio. Js it all right for 
you, Ana? 
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Ana: No, it’s all wrong. I don’t need my confessor to tell 
me that. But it’s not the servant’s business. It’s mine. It’s 
also yours, and your wife’s. No one else’s. 

Anronio: You're cheating—that’s not what I meant. 
Avna: But it’s all I mean. I wish I were sophisticated like 


other ladies. What did they do to help you over the worry 
of the footman and so on? 


Antonio: Oh, they'd get up to all sorts of plans and 
dodges—most fatiguing. 
Ana: That’s what I thought—fatiguing. 
Antonio: If it’s your fixed intention to sit up and con- 
. verse all night, could an unfortunate man have a glass of 
wine? 
Ana: Silly, of course. It’s there on the table. 
ANTONIO: May I pour you one? 


Ana: No, thank you. (He pours a glass of wine, then the 
Almudena Bell strikes three times) 


Antonio: Ah, there’s old Almudena. Nowadays when I 
hear it from the Alcazar .. . oh, Ana! 


Ana: I wonder if I'll ever hear it again in life—without 
remembering you? (He drinks, She picks up a small leather 
box lying on the bed) Look, this is for you. 


Antonio: A present? Another? But, girl, you shouldn't! 
Ana: Do you like it? 

Antonio: Oh, do I like it! It’s disgracefully lovely! (He 
takes a gold ring from the box) 

Ana: You wear these things, my Frenchified mignon? 


Antonio: (Putting it on) Indeed I do! I love to. And | 
adore this! Oh, you most wicked and indulgent woman ! 
What am I to say to you? 


Ana: I like giving you presents. I like the way you take 
them. 

Antonio: You're easy to please. (He starts to kiss her but 
she rises) Oh, girl, come here. Come to me now. 

Ana: I’m longing to. (She looks toward the crucifix) 
Antonio: But you're going the wrong way. I’m here! 
Ana: I know where you are. 

Antonio: I’m waiting. What is it, girl? 


Ana: Saintliness is the best thing. The pleasure of sinning 
makes that very clear. The first night—do you remember, 


Anton? 

ANTONIO: Five months ago. It seems like a point in some 
other life. 

Ana: I hardly wanted you that night, I think. You hardly 
wanted me. I was being worldly, I suppose. 


Antonio: Yes, that’s true, I think. So was I—but there 
was nothing new in that. 


Ana: It was new for me. It was the first time that I broke 
the rules. I wanted to find out—at last—about the pleasure 
of love. You promised that night to make me happy. 


Antonio: Have I done so, Ana? (ANA enswers him with 
an ecstatic expression) 


Ana: (A moment, then) You didn’t keep your other prom- 
ise. You said I wouldn’t fall in love. 
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Antonio: And we both fell in love. So much for being 


worldly ! 


Ana: You've changed me. You seem to have changed the 
very structure of my soul. It’s as if from being one—it jx 
now two souls. Oh, Anton! I thought it would be an easy 
thing to be a sinner! 
ANTONIO: It is, it is! 


Ana: It isn’t. Your pagan system is astonishingly compli. 
cated! Oh, how simple I was for thirty-seven years! Now 
I am a battlefield ! 


Antonio: I’ve taken much away from you, I know. 


Ana: You have. I miss the sacraments, I miss my prayers 
and my right to turn to God—but then, you've widened 
the whole aspect of myself and life—you’ve turned up all 
the lights, Anton .. . (He takes her in his arms in a close 
embrace. They kiss) Ah, come then, my patient one! It’s 
time I made love to you. . . . (As they start to lie back to- 
gether in an embrace, Escovepo enters through the curtain 
vent) 


Escovepo: Aye, madam, it is time! (ANTONIO and Ana 
spring to their feet) You who were once thought clean 
enough to be given to Ruy Gomez! Poor, shameless last of 
the Mendozas! It is time indeed ! Madam, you are a whore! 


(ANTONIO utters a muffled exclamation and draws his dag. 
ger. Ana holds him back) 


Ana: Anton! Leave him .. .! 
(ANTONIO hesitates, then drops the dagger) 


Escovepo: I speak to you alone, because wherever your 
poor wraith of spirit lurks, it lurks alone! It isn’t here in- 
deed in the embraces of this flesh! But can I reach it? If 
I shout, will it hear? Will it remember that your husband 
was good—that you are charged with his honor, imposed 
upon you by the King himself? Ah! What one room can 
encompass, Ana de Mendoza... the crucifix... ! and 
you! But death is in your jaded flesh already, so for the 
lust you seek, you’re right—it is high time! Calculate it, 
lady! Measure it! Eke it out, Princess, and drag him down 
with you, your sensual acolyte. But in your pleasuring and 
while your grave gets ready, remember, madam . . . that 
one man saw the worm begin on you, and for the love he 
bore Ruy Gomez did himself the honor to call you—lecher 
—to your face. (He moves slowly up to the curtain vent 
and exits) 


Ana: Thank you. You were right to let him go. 
Antonr’: I could not kill a man beside your bed 

Ana: (Very quietly) No. We had to keep still. 
AnToNIO: Besides—he only took a dead man’s privilege. 


Ana: He spoke like a ghost. (She speaks more to herself 
than to ANTONIO) It was a dream one might have had. 


ANTONIO: (Still beside himself and fighting hard for self- 
control) Oh, God of Spain! Almighty Christ! That I did 
not foresee! That I was not forewarned! 


ANA: Quiet... 


Antonio: But could a sane man envisage such an action? 
How could he do it to a fellow creature—even he? 


Ana: I wonder how he got into the house. 
ANTONIO: We must find that out 
Ana: It doesn’t matter. (A pause) 
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‘antonio: You are in that region of your spirit that I fear, 


Antonio: All my life I shall have to remember that / was 
the cause of this—humiliation for you. 


Ana: I am not humiliated. I keep hearing what he said ; 
it is important to remember. 


antonio: Remember? No, Ana, no! Forget it, forget it, 
girl! Oh, Ana, I entreat you, wash it out forever! 


Ana: It is important. I understood it well. 
Antonio: Important? 


Ana: Leave him, Anton. He is my affair. “I speak to you 
alone,” he said. So—leave him to me. (A pause) 


that I can never reach. 

Ana: Don’t fear it. You have nothing to fear from me. 
Antonio: How white you look! Shall I fetch Bernar- 
dina... 


Ana: No. Stay a little. There’ll be a time for being alone. 


A pause 
Antonio: Alone? 
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ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE 


The Drawing Room, Eboli Palace. 


Seven months have passed. It is now an evening in late 
October. 1578. 


It is night and moonlight shines through the open win- 
dows. There is a fire burning in the fireplace. All the 
candles are lighted. 


As the curtain rises, there is an air of hurried movement. 
BERNARDINA enters. She carries a folded letter in her hand 
and places the letter on the trunk, then starts unpacking. 
At the same time, ESTEBAN, the butler, is removing the 
dust sheets. Paca, a young maidservant, is removing the 


dust cloths 


EsTeBAN: It’s a great pity you couldn’t have given us one 
day’s notice, senora. (A FooTMAN enters, carrying the large 
slver tray with wine decanter, glasses, bowl of fruit, and 
takes it to the table. Then he exits) I detest to have Her 
Highness come back to this confusion. 


BeRNARDINA: I know that, Esteban—but this morning she 
announced that we were leaving at once for Madrid! Just 
like that! What could I do? And anyway, I was so de- 
lighted I didn’t care a curse about your feelings, old man! 


Where is that Pablo? 
Estepan: Yes, Paca, where is he? 
PABLO runs in from the hall) 
Pasco: Here I am, senora! 


Bernarpina: And high time! (Picks up letter) Take this 
letter at once, Pablo, across the square to the Alcazar. See 
that it is delivered on the instant to His Excellency, Don 
Antonio Perez! 


Pasto: Yes. sefora. 


Bernarpina: Away with you! (Parto runs out. Bemnan- 
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Escovepo: Poor shameless last of the Mendozas! 


deed! Madam, you are a whore! 
Torin THATCHER, KATHARINE CorNELL, JosepH Wiseman 


It is time in- 


DINA calls after him) Sharp’s the word ! 


EsTeBAN: This morning, you said, Her 


nounced this sudden return to town? 


Highness an- 


BERNARDINA: Yes, this morning, as I told you—out of the 


blue. 

Estesan: Odd! Had she a courier from Madrid—or any- 
thing? 

Bernarpina: No. Why should she? What’s up with you, 
Esteban ? 


EsTEBAN: There’s a rather awkward fuss on (He 
breaks off as he notices Paca) Clear off there with those 
dust sheets! (Paca runs out) There’s a rather awkward 
fuss on in Madrid since last night. I shouldn’t have advised 
Her Highness’s return here tonight. 


BeRNARDINA: What on earth are you talking about ? 
(ANA enters) 

ANA: 
sure. 


That will do, Esteban. Everything is splendid, I’m 


Estesan: Yes, Your Highness. (He exits) 
Ana: Pablo took my message to the Alcazar? 
BERNARDINA: This instant, chiquita 

Ana: It’s cold tonight. 


Bernarpina: Child—now you've suddenly come back here 
—you’re going to be happy again? 


Ana: I am happy, Berni 
Bernarpina: No, you’re not 


Ana: One can be happy in resisting happiness. 
BeRNARDINA: Riddles again? Listen, Ana. For seven long 
months I have tried to make you talk to me, for your own 


sake, of the awful thing that happened to you the last 
night we were here. 
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Ana: Again and again I’ve told you there’s no need to | 


talk of it. 


BerNARDINA: There is need! Look at you! Talk it over | 


with me. Ana—only this once. Maybe if you did—that 
would take some of the unnaturalness out of it. 


Ana: It wasn’t unnatural. That isn’t the word. It was like 
a vision of judgment. Or like seeing yourself, quite nat- 


urally, in hell. 


Bernarpina: Dear child! Don’t talk in that queer way— 
as if you were sleep-walking! 


Ana: Forget it, Berni. Leave it, Berni. 


BernarpinA: I will, when you do. If only you'd cry, 
chiquita, or scream or shout! Oh, child, what can I do to 
help you? It’s changed you, Ana. 


Ana: It hasn’t, really. I’ve prayed and thought. That’s all 
I needed—a little time to pray and think. 


BerNarpINA: Pray and think! Great heavens! I don’t 
understand you, child. However, we’re back where he is 
now—and he does understand you. Thank God for that 
much anyway. 


Ana: Berni, I know this will disappoint you—but we won't 
be in Madrid more than a day or two. I’ve only come back 
to make an explanation and to say good-by. 


BERNARDINA: To say good-by? But, Ana... 
(ANTONIO'S voice is heard) 

Antonio: All right, you need not announce me. . . 
ParLo: Very well, sefior. 


(Ana nods to BeRNaRDINA, who quickly exits. ANTONIO 
enters quickly) 


Antonio: Ana! Oh; miraculous! I could stand not seeing 
you all these months, since you wished it so. I could stand 
everything until you stopped writing. But when you hadn't 
written for seven weeks—oh, girl, why did you stop writing ? 


Ana: Anton, you look very tired. Are you ill? 


Antonio: Of course I’m tired—and ill! I’m tired to death 
of doing without you ! 


Ana: It’s more than that. Is there anything special the 
matter? 


Antonio: Things are always the matter in my work, you 


know that. But, tell me, when did you get back from 
Pastrana? 


Ana: About an hour ago. 

Antonio: You haven't seen anyone? 

Ana: Only the servants—why ? 

Antonio: No whys. We’ll gossip later. Oh, girl, this mere 
sight of you clears everything away! 

Ana: There’s something in your face that troubles me. 
Antonio: And well there might be! You've treated me 


disgracefully! I’m far too happy to kiss you. Let me just 
look at you! Tell me, why did you stop writing? 


Ana: I was thinking of a letter that I knew I had to write. 
I didn’t know how to write it. Then I thought I'd rather 
speak to you. So I came back to do that. 


Antonio: How delicately lovely you are. In spite of my- 
self I forget the details of you in long absence. You're un- 
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lucky in a way, because your beauty is of a kind that only 


a lover or a baby can get near enough to see. 
Ana: I wonder what I’m going to do without you. 
Antonio: Ah, so that’s it. 

Ana: Oh, don’t think you haven’t been missed! 


Antonio: Ana—TI knew you wanted me to stay away from 
you all these months. And I think I know why. I under. 
stood the disgust, the distaste, the need to rest. But that the 
whole thing must pass, must be a bit forgotten, surely? 


Ana: I don’t think so. 


Antonio: I’ve been frightened of this all these months! 
Now I’m frightened only of this. 


Ana: Frightened only ... ? Anton, something is the mat. 
ter! What’s been going on that I don’t know about? Wha 
are you keeping from me? 


Antonio: (After a few moments) Escovedo was stabbed 
to death last night. 
Ana: Who killed him? 


Antonio: Three men are being looked for. They will not 


be found. 
Ana: How do you know? 
Antonio: I arranged the murder 


Ana: Oh, no, Anton! You couldn’t stoop to private 
vengeance ! 


ANTONIO: Private vengeance? Ana, seven months ago the 
passion to destroy Escovedo burnt in me like quicklime— 
but I let him live! Last night he was killed by the King’s 
written instructions. 


Ana: But why? 
ANTONIO: He was a traitor. 
Ana: Then submit him to trial. 


Antonio: And make Don Juan’s pretensions a cause? No 

~Escovedo was only one man. He schemed to destroy 
many. The King has done this before when there was no 
other way to be rid of a menace. 


Ana: Does this murder put you in danger? 
ANToNIoO: It puts you and me in danger. 
Ana: How? 


ANTONIO: Because I’ve blundered—blundered like a short- 
sighted fool! 


Ana: What do you mean? 


Antonio: When I had the King’s written instruction to 
have Escovedo killed J was glad. But idiotically I imagined 
that when he was dead—all of him would be dead. I forgot 
that his slanders would live after him. 


Ana: Slanders? 

Antonio: He never ceased whispering—subtle—cloudy 
murmurs of everything he knew. 

Ana: But slanders die too, like people. 

Antonio: This one will not be allowed to die. Already my 
enemies are making use of it! Already there are rumors in 
Madrid that I had Escovedo killed because he interfered 


in a love intrigue of ours 
Ana: But that’s not true! 
ANTONIO: No, it’s not true, but... . 
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Awa: Then need it worry us? I’ve ridden these dust storms 


of slander before, and I can ride another. 


Antonio: Ana, this storm may not be as simple as you 
foresee. If by any ill chance your name reaches the King 
in its connection ... 


Awa: But why should it not reach him. 
PaBLo enters) 


Antonio: But don’t you know him .. . ? (He breaks off 
as the doors are opened) 


Pasco: Your Highness... ? 

Ana: Yes, Pablo? 

Panto: His Excellency, Don Mateo Vasquez. 
Antonio: Vasquez! This is extraordinary ! 


Ana: Very well, Pablo. (PasLo bows and goes into hall. 
Mateo Vasquez enters. He wears a cape and carries a 


folded parchment paper in his hand) Good evening, Don 
Mateo. (PABLO exits) 


Vasquez: (Bows to her) Your Highness . . . you will par- 
don this intrusion, Princess, but the King asked me to 
deliver this note to you, and await your reply. (He hands 
her the note 


Awa: Thank you. (She breaks seal on letter and begins to 
read it) 


Vasquez: Good evening, Antonio. 

Antonio: Good evening, Mateo. 

Vasquez: This is a surprise to find you here. 

Antonio: I am paying my respects to the Princess after 
her long absence in Pastrana. 

Vasquez: Of course. Your visit is unofficial ? 


Antonio: (Laughs) Of course. Unlike yours. I don’t bring 
my dispatch box to the Eboli Palace for deciphering. 


VasQuEz: Quite so. Antonio, may I offer my sympathy in 
the loss of—your old friend, Escovedo? 


Antonio: Thank you, Mateo. It will be a great loss to me 
—and to Spain. 


Ana: Don Mateo—will you please tell the King that I will 
reply later? 


Vasquez: Very well. Good night, Princess. (He bows to 
her) 


Ana: Good night. 


Vasquez: Antonio... 


Antonio: (Bows) Mateo. (Vasquez bows to him, turns 
and exits) What does Philip say? 


Ana: (Reading) “Dear Princess: I learn that you have 
retumed today from Pastrana to Madrid. This was an 
ill-considered action. I leave for El Escorial at dawn tomor- 
row and see no purpose in your being in Madrid, at pres- 
ent. I command you, therefore, to return to Pastrana at 
once, and to remain there pending my pleasure.” 


AnTonio: It’s exactly as I feared. Someone has hinted to 
the King that Escovedo was killed to protect you and me. 
And now this scheming little Vasquez—who never misses 
an Opportunity to discredit me with Philip—he’ll take up 


the Escovedos’ cause—and try to make Philip believe these 
rumors. 
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Ana: But it was only’ by chance that I returned here 
tonight. . . . 


Antonio: Yes! But what a heaven-sent chance for Vas- 
quez! And then his finding us together! He'll tell Philip 
that, and, believe me, he’ll make the most of it! Ana, you 
must return to Pastrana at once! 


Ana: But truly, I think you need me here, Anton. 


Antonio: Oh, innocent! Always I need you. But, 
Philip ... 


Ana: When people are maligned, don’t they need their 
friends? (She goes to the fireplace and throws the letter 


into it) I shall deal with these lies that are being spread 
about you. 


Antonio: No, girl! It will do no good! Don’t you see? 
The Escovedo family aren’t just slandering us. They will 
charge me outright with murder and insist that their 
charge be heard ! 

Ana: Then let it be heard! Tell Philip so. 

Antonio: Tell Philip so! You are superb! 

Ana: TI shall tell him. 

Antonio: Ana—Philip was in love with you once. 

Ana: Yes, but where is the danger in that? 

Antonio: Don’t you know the depth of his vanity? 

Ana: I don’t think he’s vainer than other men. 


AnToNIO: Perhaps not—but he has the power other men 
have not to sanctify vanity and to avenge its wounds. So if 
he ever believes that J have had in love a woman whom 
he has fancied and denied himself. . . 


Ana: Does one have to get a permit from the Alcazar now 
before one takes a lover? 


Antonio: Don’t interrupt . . . if ever that idea reaches 
him—he will become incalculable. There'll be no telling 
then how he will balance his sense of injury against 
expediency. 

Ana: Then what we must do is brace ourselves for the 
coming ordeal—you and I and Philip. 


ANTONIO: Philip won’t brace himself—and if he doesn’t, 
you and I can’t. 


ANA: But if it’s coming he must! 


ANTONIO: He won't let it come! He can’t stand up in open 
court and admit to the murder of Escovedo. 


Ana: If it’s proved he'll have to. 


ANTONIO: No—Philip will never face that. If it came te an 
open trial his position would be worse than mine. 


Ana: But naturally he will protect himself with every ves- 
tige of his power—and so he will protect his accomplice. 
AnTonIo: Normally, yes, but . 


Ana: He has no one to match you or replace you in office. 
You are the King’s first servant, and you did with Esco- 
vedo’s life what he commanded you to do. You have his 
written instructions to that effect. So how can—private 
slander prevail against that hard fact? 
AnToNIO: I can’t make you understand. But you'll see 

. there'll be a gathering of the eagles against me. They 
think it’s time. 


Ana: Not all the eagles! All my life I’ve heard I was a 
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vendamm 


Ana: I wonder if I'll ever hear it again in life—without remem- 
bering you ? 
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person of power and privilege. At last I see advantage in 
that legend. I shall stay in Madrid 
Antonio: No.. .! 


Ana: I shall see Philip! I shall let it be known that you 
are my dear, my very dear one, and if the wind is blowing 
cold for you at present—you can always shelter here. 


Antonio: No, Ana, I think it better that you answer that 
letter—and obey it. I repeat, you are now in danger. 


Ana: If I’m in danger—we are in danger together. Come 
here, Anton. 


ANTONIO: Ana! 


Ana: Ah, what a blind one I’ve been! How pitifully busy 
I’ve been with the poor, small question of my soul! (She 
draws him closer to her) Oh, Anton, I think I belong to 
you more tonight than I have ever done! Have you a little 
forgotten your power over me? 


ANTONIO: (With his arms around her) But, Ana 


Ana: Yes—yes, there are buts! When you're not here, 
there’s a whole theological school of them. 


Antonio: And when I’m here? 


Ana: When you’re here—? Ah, love, it’s been a long time! 
(They kiss again, in a close embrace) 
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SCENE TWO 
The Kino’s Workroom 


An afternoon nine months later July, 1579 
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When the curtain rises, Pruiip is discovered seated in th 
high armchair, behind the table. He holds a written report 
in his hand. The Carp1nat is seated in the other armchaiy 
After a few moments, the door opens and the K1no’s Foo. 
MAN enters. 


Pup: I am expecting Don Mateo Vasquez. See that he 
is brought to me as soon as he arrives. 


Footman: As Your Majesty commands. (He bows ang 
goes out) 


CarpinaL: (Ironically) Vasquez grows more zealous thay 
ever in your service, sire. 


Pup: (Coldly) Yes. He knows his duty and pursues jt 
Which reminds me . . . (He smiles and picks up anothe 
letter from the table) 1 received this yesterday morning 
from his perhaps less dutiful colleague. (He hands it to the 
CarpDINAL, who takes it and glances at the signature) 


CARDINAL: Antonio Perez? 


Puitip: Yes. It may amuse you. (A pause, as the Carpinat 
briefly reads the letter) 


CarpiNaL: His resignation? (He looks at Pui.ip, amazed 
Have you replied ? 
Puitie: Of course not. I have sent for you because you 


are his friend, and still, I believe, possess his confidence, 
which I appear recently to have lost. I can’t think why. 


CarpinaL: Antonio is in great trouble of mind at present, 
sire. 


Pritip: So he says. Will you speak to him? 


Carpinac: Yes, I will speak to him. But you, sire, undoubt- 
edly will discuss this letter of his with him—as frankly as 
possible? He deserves that courtesy of you... 


Puitip: Would you call this letter courteous? 


CarpinaL: Well, he is exasperated by the atmosphere of 
slander, lies and danger—in which he is now compelled to 
live and work... . 


Puiuie: So am I exasperated by it 


CarRDINAL: No doubt. sire. We all are. But Antonio is its 
victim. 
Puitie: How can he be a victim? He is the Secretary of 
State. 


CarpINaAL: But Vasquez is your more trusted advisor now 
He slanders Antonio persistently, and you take no sides— 
you do nothing. While the actual crime which is the source 
of the slander remains uninvestigated. 


Puitip: You will pardon me, Cardinal, if I say that ! 
cannot be instructed even by you in this irritating matter 
of court scandal. 


(The Footman opens door and announces 


Footman: Your Majesty, His Excellency,.Don Antonio 
Perez 


(ANTONIO enters. FOOTMAN exits 


Antonio: Your Majesty’s servant. (He bows to the Car 


DINAL) Your Eminence 

Pup: (Most graciously) My dear Antonio! The Car 
dinal and I have just been talking about you. Do you know 
it is two whole days since you have come to this room? 
What has kept you so busy at the other end of the cor 
ridor? 
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onto: Sire, I thought you would have understood that 


AnT 
after 1 had sent you my letter of resignation, I could not 


present myself to you until I received your acceptance, or 
4 summons to your presence. Today, however, still not 
having heard from you, I am compelled to ask for your 
yerbal consent to my immediate withdrawal from office. 


Puuip: Antonio, don’t be foolish. I read your letter with 
amusement, and hereafter I dismiss it as not having been 
written. 

antonio: (In smoldering anger) Amusement? Sire, you 
take advantage of your consecrated Kingship! But no man, 
King or beggar, should treat the wrongs of a friend with 
this degree of flippancy. 

Pump: (Leans forward; speaks coldly) Let us not talk, 
you and I, Antonio Perez, of the wrongs of friends. (He 
pauses for a few moments) I cover mine with silence. I 
have to, you see, I am the King. 


Antonio: And Your Majesty finds kingliness in allowing 
me to be accused of the murder of Escovedo? (He waits 
for a moment) Sire, I wish to go to trial for it. 


Pump: Do you want me to betray you, and lose a great 
statesman for Spain? 


Antonio: Sire, as I have served you loyally all my adult 
life, 1 take courage to tell you that to refuse to face this 
Escovedo scandal is sheer madness. It will not be downed 
and it must be tried! I warn you of that—as a last office. 


Pump: Last office? Don’t make rash gestures, dear An- 
tonio. By your multiple gifts you have climbed from nething 
to a place so high that you dare not fall from it. You have 
no family, no inheritance, no name. You are a brilliant 
adventurer, and you have taught yourself, by now, to live 
like a prince. But, as you know, you are princely also in 
your debts and follies. You dare not fall from office. 
Antonio: I can go to France, or to England, sire. Eliza- 
beth of England could make use of me. 


Pup: (Smiles) Elizabeth of England is mean, they say. 
And you might have to sleep with her. 


Antonio: It pleases Your Majesty to continue in flippancy ! 
But J cannot be amused! (Becoming very angry) I am in 
earnest, sire! And as I am a free man I dare to offer you 
two alternatives: either let me depart from your office now 
—or have the Escovedo trial heard! (A pause) 


Puuuir: I shall do neither of these things. 


Antonio: There are no other possible lines of action left, 
sire ! 

Pup: Are there not? We shall see. 

ANTONIO: But have even you, sire, the right to treat the 
just grievances of a friend and servant to this—prolonga- 
tion—of torture and dishonor? 

Puuir: (Looks coldly at ANTONIO) I have such rights as I 
see fit to use! I am the King. (Speaks in a more friendly 
manner) But, Antonio, my friend, you and J know each 
other. We have worked long and secretly together for 
Spain. You have my protection and my friendship—and 
while that is so—what earthly enemy or mischief can 
prevail against you? Tell me—what can? 

ANnTon1o: “While that is so... .” sire. Once I knew it 
was! 


Pump: Trust me, I tell you. | am your friend and your 


King. 
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Antonio: You are indeed my King. (He bows to Pup) 
Sire, I take my leave now... ? 

Puiuip: Yes, go and enjoy yourself with your wine cups. 
You look tired today. But be here tomorrow, remember ! 


Antonio: Your Majesty’s servant. Your Eminence. 
(ANTONIO exits. A pause) 


Pup: Still . .. I wonder! I wonder how much I am his 
dupe over Escovedo’s death. 


Carpinac: Sire, that is a terrible thing that you have said! 
As your friend and Antonio’s, I know the precise facts of 
that death, and that Escovedo was assassinated by your 
written command. 


Puitip: On the—ctrcumstantial evidence that is so. (A 
pause) However, as it happens, I had wanted to talk to 
you about—about this very wearisome Escovedo scandal. I 
have averted my eyes from it—because I loathe—certain 
of its—insinuations. But I shall clear it up. 


(FooTMan opens door and announces) : 


Footman: Your Majesty—His Excellency, Don Mateo 
Vasquez. 


(VasQuez enters, carrying a small, sealed packet. He bows 
to Putuip) 


Vasquez: Your Majesty ... (He bows to the CarpINaL) 
Your Eminence . . . Sire, this packet contains those docu- 
ments which you wouldn’t believe existed. May I give them 
to you now? (Puuwip nods coldly and takes the packet) 


Puitip: You may go, Don Mateo. 
Vasquez: Your Majesty’s servant. 
(He bows to Puiwip and goes out. Pup cuts the seal, 
then looks at the contents inside. As he sees the writing on 
the top letter, he places the packet down on the table, 


leaving his hand on the packet. He stares about him, as one 
almost demented, breathing heavily) 


CarpiNac: Sire, what is it? Have you had bad news? 


Pup: (Quite absently, still staring wildly about him) 
Bad news. . . 


CarpiNnav: Shall I call your servants, your physicians . . . ? 


Puitip: No, no, no! No physician. Let me be . . . (A long 
pause, as he picks up the packet and goes to the wall safe 
and places the packet inside) Cardinal, you sometimes visit 
—that lad y—who is named in the Escovedo brief ? 


CarpinaL: (Cautiously) Indeed I do. And is she not an 
old friend of Your Majesty? 


Puitip: I haven’t seen her for some time. But I desire her 
to be reproved. I know nothing—I wish to know nothing 
of her—private arrangements, but I wish her to be told to 
act without partisanship in this affair. 


CarpinaL: But the Escovedos and their friends never cease 
to libel her grossly, and Antonio is her loyal friend. 


Pup: (Sharply) I have told you I don’t wish to hear of 
her private preferences! Tell her to remember her name— 
and to honor it! 


CarpINAL: Forgive me, sire, but I could never tell her that. 
It would be a gross impertinence! (Another pause) 


Pump: (Breaking down) What is this riddle that she is? 
Why can’t she be a loyal subject like another? 
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CarpinaL: Sire, she has always been your most loyal 
subject ! 

Pup: (His voice rising) Loyal subject, yes! But there’s 
another loyalty! There’s a . . . (He suddenly breaks off) 
CARDINAL: Yes, sire? 


Pump: (Quietly) Nothing . . . nothing. Leave me now. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE THREE 
The Drawing Room, Eboli Palace. 
Two weeks later. An evening of July, 1579. 


As the curtain rises, the CarpINat is in the armchair facing 
Roprico, who is now dressed as a soldier. 


Roprico: But, Your Eminence, the King has not seen my 
mother in all the ten months that she has been back! Her 
letters to him remain unanswered, and now I hear that he 
will not even pronounce her name! The King, our great 
friend ! 

CarpinaL: I know. He grows inscrutable. He’s obsessed 
with a miserable personal emotion. 


Roprico: I can’t understand it. What is this emotion? 
CarpinaL: Self-love, Rodrigo. Self-love insanely pursued 
by a lonely and unhappy man. 

Roprico: But, great heavens... ! 


CarpinaL: No, no. It is not for you to judge him—after 
all, you’re only a boy, and he is your King. 

Roprico: Your Eminence knows that I’m loyal in my 
every thought. 

CarpinaL: Then be patient a little while. You’re a soldier 
now ? 

Roprico: Yes, Your Eminence. I expect to spend the com- 
ing months reconnoitering on the Portugese border. I 
leave tonight. 

CARDINAL: You're eager to be off? 


Roprico: Oh, yes! Anything that takes me from Madrid! 
I cannot bear its loathsome gossip ! 


CarDINAL: Well, you'll soon forget all about that in the 
excitements of frontier warfare. (He speaks now with a 
sudden urgency) But, Rodrigo, it really is most important 
that I see your mother tonight. . . . 


Roprico: A thousand regrets, Your Eminence! (The doors 
are opened wide by the two Foormen) She went to a 
reception at the Alva’s. But I know she’s returning early 
to say good-by to me... . 


(Ana enters. She wears a white evening dress with a fur 
cloak, FootMeEN close the doors behind her. She moves to 
the Carpinat and kneels before him) 


Ana: Oh, Cardinal, forgive me! But the servants tell me 
you have only been here a moment! (She kisses his ring) 


CarpinaL: How splendid to see you, child! But you look 
stormy. What has angered you? 


Ana: An absurdity! Would you believe it that as I left 


the Alva’s party just now—Mateo Vasquez tried to bow to 
me! To me! 


Roprico: But, Mother, he knows you! And he is the 
King’s mest trusted advisor now! 
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Ana: He is Antonio Perez’s most malicious enemy! ($j, 

laughs) I think I taught him a little etiquette, Rodrigo! 

I think he knows now that you don’t bow to the ground 

before those you are sceking to destroy! But forgive me 
. > . ; 

Cardinal .. . 

CarpinaL: I doubt if I can. It was foolish of you 

humiliate a man like Vasquez in a public place. 

Ana: I don’t think so. I loathe the creature. But what dp 

you think of my soldier son? Doesn’t he look handsome— 

riding off to war? 

CarpinaL: Very formidable, indeed! I wish you every 

good fortune in the field, Rodrigo. 

Roprico: (Moves to Carpinat, kneels and kisses his ring) 

Thank you, Your Eminence. I shall be back before mig. 

night, Mother, to say good-by. 

Ana: Come back as soon as you can, my son, and well 

drink together to your sword, and its good fortune. (She 

kisses him and he exits) 

CarpinaL: He seems unhappy, don’t you think? 

Ana: Yes. He ts troubled nowadays. 

CarpiNaL: The present scandal is hard on him. 


Ana: I see that. Believe me, I do, and I’m sorry. Oh, 
Cardinal, there are regions of my soul that I would with 
draw to now where I might rest, I promise you! 


CarpinaL: Then why don’t you seek them? 

Ana: «This is no time for self-indulgence. 

CarpiINAL: Repentance? Is that self-indulgence ? 
Ana: Repentance like anything else can be ill-timed. 


CarpiNAL: Repent when repentance is true, Ana, and 
chance the timing. 


Ana: I did repent—for seven whole months before Esco 
vedo’s death. But this is not the time for private piety. I 
have come to love Antonio and I owe him a few sins and 
chances. Heaven must make what it likes of my confusions. 
That’s a risk I must take. 


CarpiNaL: But your love for him is sinful, Ana. 


Ana: I know that. I know I have a soul to save, and that 
its salvation is paramount. But my Aonor tells me that 
retreat now is impossible—and that everything, including 
my immortal soul, must wait on honor. 


CARDINAL: It is never right to continue in sin. 
Ana: I wasn’t talking about right. 
CarpDINAL: This thing called honor? 


Ana: Honor—and love and gratitude, and seeing things 
through when you've started them. 
Carpinac: Still—your soul is troubled. 


Ana: If it be trouble of soul to love a man and commit 
sins for him—then I am in trouble. 


CarpinaL: Ana, I want to help you spiritually, but you 
make it difficult. However, I’m here now about a matter 


that is urgent and alarming. Where is Antonio? He is not 
in Madrid? 


Ana: No. He took his family to Aragon. 
CarpINAL: He’s coming back? 
Ana: This evening, I think. Why? 
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CarpinaL: You knew he wanted to resign—? 


4na: Of course! He thought it was the one thing needed 
to bring this tragic business to an end. 


CarpinaL: Ana, I think he is in very grave peril. 
Ana: How? 

CarpinaL: Philip is about to replace him in office. 

Ana: I don’t believe it. Why, there isn’t anyone to take 
his place. | 
CarpinaL: That’s what we all thought—but I’ve just heard 
that Granvelle is returning from Rome tomorrow on 
Philip’s personal and private invitation. 

Ana: But Granvelle is an old sick man! 

CarpinaL: He was a very great minister. 

Ana: No, no—Philip isn’t like that. 


CarpinaL: Philip is like anything he deems necessary 
and with Antonio’s successor fixed, there’s no telling what 
he might do to be rid of the Escovedo scandal. 


Ana: It passes understanding ! 


CarpiNnAL: He desired me to enjoin you to exercise dis- 
cretion and impartiality in regard to this unhappy scandal. 


Ana: By what divine right does he dare to dictate the 
private conduct of a subject? Must I go on repeating that 
what I do or do not do with my heart is not the business | 
of the civil authority! 


CarpINAL: It appears to be most painfully Philip’s busi- | 
ness. Ana, why don’t you try to regain his friendship? | 


(PABLO enters in great excitement) 
Ana: Try? I’ve... 
Pasco: His Majesty, the King! 


Pup enters, looking pale and stern. He has a packet of | 
letters in his hand) 


Ana: Oh, Philip! Philip, this is good of you! (He extends 
his hand to her. ANA quickly moves to Philip and kneels, 
kisses his hand. PaBLo goes out) 


CARDINAL: Sire ! 
Pup: Your Eminence. 


CaRDINAL: (With faint humor) I was about to take leave 
of Her Highness .. . (He bows) so if I may now make my 
loyal obeisances to you, sire .. . 


Pamir: Of course. I am glad to have seen you, even so 
briefly. You have good friends, Princess. 


Ana: I know that, sire. 


CarpinaL: Dear Ana... (He turns and bows to Putip) 


Your Majesty’s servant. (With a gesture to ANA, he goes 
out ) 


Pump: I had not thought to see this room again. 


Ana: That is a dreadful thing to say. What do you mean 
by it? 


Pup: Oh, Ana! (A pause, then) How are the children? 
Ana: They’re very well. " 
Puuie: They’ve wanted to see me? 


Ana: But, of course, Philip. They love you. We all love 
you, in this family. 
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ANA: 
home. 


This is my twelfth day of being at home! Actually at 


KATHARINE CorRNELL, EstuHer MINcIOoTTI! 


Pup: It hasn’t seemed like that. 


Ana: So you appear to have thought. I’m waiting for you 
to tell me why. 


Puitip: You're very cool! You're really very audacious! 


Ana: But I’ve only asked you to tell me why we've been 
estranged. 


Ana! Please! 
Ana: Yes, Philip. Go on. 


PHILIP: 


Puitip: (After a moment) You have disgraced yourself, 
Ana! You have dishonored Ruy’s memory and your chil- 
dren’s name. 


Ana: I have done no harm to Ruy’s memory or my chil- 
dren’s name. That part of me which belongs to what I 
associate with those phrases of yours still belong to them. 
But my private life—ts truly private. I don’t present it to 
the world. That is not the same thing as saying that I 
sacrifice it to the world. I don’t, Philip. 


Pup: I repeat that you have disgraced yourself. This 
public scandal is an outrage against everything you stand 
for. 

Ana: I agree! And I have protested against it, and shall 
continue to protest. It was not J who made this public 
scandal. 

Puitip: (Quickly) Mateo Vasquez is an honorable public 
servant, and had to do his duty. 

Ana: That may be. But since then he has widened the 
scope of his duty. He has let it be thought that J connived 
in the murder of Escovedo, which, as you know, is quite 
simply untrue. 
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Pur: You have driven him far—you and another. But 
I intend to put a stop to this ridiculous cross-feud between 
two important servants of state. Mateo Vasquez is now 
quite willing to drop the whole charge. 


Ana: That is kind of him. But it’s the Escovedos’ charge 
surely, a little bit? 


Puitir: The Escovedos will be managed. 
Ana: Philip, there is only one clear way out. 
Puiip: And what is that? 


Ana: Have the Escovedo charge heard in the proper court 
of justice! You know that’s what must be done! 


Purp: It will never be done. 


Ana: What is it, Philip? Why can’t you face this simple 
action? What are you afraid of in it? 


Pup: Be sile Ana! You are allowed great liberties. 
But even you mut not ask me if I am afraid. 


Ana: You're afraid of moral judgments, Philip. I’m your 
friend and you must listen to me. Spain has a right to 
know, if she asks, why her public men disappear sometimes. 
You love Spain and serve her night and day; and if you 
make mistakes in that service, Spain will forgive you if you 
appeal to her. 


Puuip: I will not appeal! J know what Spain is. And 
before the world and Heaven / represent it. If, in my 
weakness, frailty, I have made an error for the sake of 
Spain, I am content to let Heaven judge me, but not— 
the riffraff of Madrid. 

Ana: When you deny the riffraff their right to their moral 
judgments—that is the end of all moral right in you. Oh, 
Philip, come back from inside that—curious web you're 
weaving! Come back and govern us so that we can see 
what you're doing! Let us feel the movement of govern- 
ment in Spain again. Let this trial be heard. Make this 
honest gesture, and see what happens. 


(Pup, hardly hearing her, is staring about the room. An 
expression, almost a paroxysm of pain, suddenly crosses 


his face) 


Puuip: This dear room where I used to come in love and 
peace! And here, you’ve fooled me—and laughed at me 
—and outraged me! You and he—oh, Ana! (He sobs and 
covers his face with his hands) 


Ana: Philip! Philip! 
Puuip: It isn’t to be borne! Go away! It isn’t to be borne! 
Ana: What isn’t to be borne? 


Puitip: Ana, you have made me suffer. You have made 
me suffer as no man should suffer. 


Ana: You mean—it has disappointed you to learn that 
I have a lover? 


Puiip: Disappointed? I have not known how to speak to 
you. I have been shocked ; I have been grieved. 


Ana: I understand that, Philip. It’s not edifying. It some- 
times shocks and grieves me too. 


Puiip: It has undermined everything. It has poisoned all 
our years of —of love. It is true? 


Ana: Yes, it is true. 


Puivip: It’s still true? 
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Ana: Yes. 


Puiie: But you could give him up? 


Ana: I don’t know by what right you ask me these thi 
Naturally one of us will tire, or die before the othe 
(A pause as Pump picks up packet of letters) 


Puitip: I came here tonight to give you these. 

Ana: And what are these, Philip? 

Puiuie: They are some letters of yours—to Antonio Per 
Ana: (After a moment) Where did you get them? 
Puitip: Mateo Vasquez conceived it his duty to secup 


them for me, so that I should have to believe—what I wa 
unable to believe. 


Ana: Oh, no, Philip! You haven’t done that! Vasquez 
yes! But you! Oh, Philip! 


Puiip: I have the right 


Ana: You haven't a vestige of right to steal and read 
another person’s letters. 


Puiuip: As head of the State... 


Ana: Who talks of “rights” or “heads of State”! It’s feel. 
ing you offend against! The feeling I have always clung tp 
between you and me, the certainty of something true that 
I could always reach in you. The kind of goodwill thats 
always been between us! But now? Oh, clumsy, clumsy ass! 
Puitip: Yes, I’m clumsy. But let me speak, will you? | 
didn’t steal any letters, or ask to have them stolen, or think 
of such a thing. It shocked me to have letters of yours, to 
another man—in my hands. I locked them away and de. 
cided not to read them, but I wanted to read them. I took 
them out often and held them in my hands. But I couldn't 
read them. I think it was the pain—the awful pain I knew 
they’d be to me. So take them, will you? (A pause, as AN 
kneels before him, as if receiving him ceremonially, and 
takes the letters from him) 


Ana: Thank you. I am privileged to have seen the King 
in tears. 


Puiuip: I shed few tears—and most of them are for you. 
Ana: (Softly) Ah, Philip .. . 


Puiuip: But now I believe I should be in the Ambassador’ 


Room at the Alcazar. I don’t think anyone knows that! § 


am here. 


Ana: Well, they will soon because I shall boast about it 
And since you’ve come back you’ll come again? 

Puiuip: I have loved it very much here—in the past. 
Ana: I don’t change, Philip. 

Puitip: Good-by, Princess. 


(ANTONIO enters quiety, unannounced. He stops in amaze 


ment as he sees Pup, but ANA smiles at him. PH 
looks at him coldly, then looks away. ANTONIO bows tt 
PHILIP) 


Antonio: I beg Your Majesty’s pardon. And yours too, | 


Princess. But the patio was open and there were no sefv- 


ants. I should, of course, have inquired if you wert § 


engaged. 


Ana: Nonsense, Anton. His Majesty knows the friendly 9 


habit of this house, and will forgive us? 
Pup: (Bowing slightly to her) Good-by, Princess! 
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Antonio pushes the door open and bows as Puuip passes 
by him. ANA curtsies. PHILIP exits) 


Antonio: Ana... ! 


Embracing him) Oh, my love! My love! (They 


ANA: 
kiss 
Antonio: So he came at last? You always said that he 
would. 


Ana: But in this way? After all these months of silence— 
and then without any warning! 


Antonio: Ana, what did he say? What was the purpose 
of his visit? 
Ana: Anton 


The way he looked just now when you came in! 
Anton, I’m afraid. I’m afraid for you! 


he was so pathetic—so wild and terrible! 


Oh, 


An~ronto: Don’t be too much afraid, Ana. I know Philip. 
So long as he can’t replace me he won’t strike against me. 


Ana: Didn’t you know that Granvelle is expected at the 
Alcazar tomorrow ° 


Antonio: (Sharply) Granvelle! Where did you hear that? 
Ana: The Cardinal. Hadn’t you been told? 

ANTONIO: No! 

Ana: That’s not a good sign? 


Antonio: No, it’s not! That Philip! Ana, with Granvelle 
here, our business with the King is ended—yours and mine. 
There'll be no dallying now. Escovedo and I are of equal 
value as corpses. 


Ana: Don’t say that! 


ANTONIO: It’s true. 


Ana: Anton, go back to Aragon now! Tonight! 


Antonio: And you? 
Ana: I’m not the one who’s in danger. It’s you! 


Antonio: But you are in danger! We’re leaving Madrid 
together. I'll take you to Pastrana where Philip may have 
the decency to leave you in peace. If he doesn’t—it’s not far 
from the Aragon frontier ; and we can argue forcibly from 
there—with soldiers. But you are going with me! Tonight! 


Ana: I can’t. I must say good-by to Rodrigo. 


Antonio: You shall say good-by to Rodrigo. I have to go 
back to my house to pick up some papers. I’m not going to 
let Philip get hold of those. But I’ll call for you soon after 
midnight. If you are not ready to start for Pastrana with 
me then, J shall not leave Madrid! 


Ana: Very well. I shall be ready. 


ANTONIO: Thank you, great Princess! Ana, I’ve lost! I 


didn’t think I could, but I have! 


Ana: Anton! 
Antonio: I have loved my life. I have loved my work for 
Spain ! 


Ana: There are other fields, dear heart. (The Almudena 
Bell begins to ring ten times) The world is wide, and knows 
your greatness 

ANTONIO: Yes. perhaps 
Almudena ringing 
saying good-by. 


we shall see. Ah, there’s old 
It’s almost as though she were 
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CarpInaL: My dear, in your foolish sinful life I have sometimes 
thought I caught glimpses of what I understand by God’s love. 


Henry STEPHENSON, KATHARINE CORNELL 


Ana: Ah, no, Anton 


Antonio: Do you remember the first time I heard it from 
this room? In September . . . on the ninth of September 
it will be our second anniversary. Do you realize that? 


Ana: Do you expect to love me for more anniversaries? 


Antonio: I'll tell you something. In the old palmy days 
I rarely reached a first anniversary. But now to be clearly 
in sight of a second and liking it—and wanting a third and 
a fourth and a fifth .. . ! Oh, it’s inexplicable! 


Ana: Dear heart 

ANTonio: Ana, you are my first, last love. I love you 
Ana: Do you know you hardly ever say it? 
AnToNIO: Do you want me to? 


Ana: Only when you do say it. Otherwise—I know. Hurry, 
love ... (He gets his cloak. They embrace and kiss) Till 


midnight I'll be waiting. (He exits. ANA watches him, 
and calls) Berni . ! 


Off) Yes, chiquita? 


Ana: Fetch me a traveling wrap 


BERNARDINA 


BERNARDINA: Very well. (ANA sees the packet of letters. 
She goes up to the chest and opens a drawer in it, places 
the packet inside. Impatiently 


Ana: Berni! Berni, where are you? 
(BERNARDINA enters, carrying ANna’s cloak 
Bernarpina: Here I am, chiquita. Traveling? 


Ana: Yes, I’m leaving for Pastrana 


A) 








JON MANUEL’s voice is heard) 


Don Manuev: I am here to see the Princess of Eboli! 
(Both Ana and BeRNarDINA turn toward the doors. PABLO 
hurries in) 


Pasco: Your Highness ! (He breaks off as Don 
MANUEL enters. Two armed Guarps follow Don MANUEL 
and take positions on either side of the door) 


Don MaNnue-: Princess, I am Manuel Ortega, Captain 
of the King’s Guard. 


Ana: Thank you, Pablo. You may close the doors. (PaBLo 
bows, exits closing the doors) This is a surprising entrance, 
Don Manuel. Why do you come armed, and with such a 
clatter, to my quiet house? 


Don Manvue : Your Highness, I am here on His Majesty’s 
commission tc secure your person. 


Ana: I did hear correctly? Then I suppose the next thing 
to do—is to ask for the King’s Warrant. (She turns to him. 
Don Manuet holds out a parchment scroll to her) The 
King’s Warrant—from Philip to me. 


Don Manuev: (Quickly unrolls it and holds it out in front 
of her) My imstructions are to convey you tonight to the 
Torre de Pinto. (BeRNARDINA looks at the warrant) 

Ana: What is the Torre de Pinto? Why am I being taken 
there ? 

BERNARDINA: There’s no charge in this! You can’t arrest 
without a charge ! 

Don Manus: This isn’t exactly an arrest. It is a measure 


of safety, directed chiefly toward the Princess’s own even- 
tual benefit. 


Ana: Don Manuel, is the King making another arrest 
tonight? 


Don MANUEL: 
question ! 


Your Highness, I cannot answer that 


BeERNARDINA: (Starts toward doors) 


I'm going to send 
Esteban to fetch Don Antonio! 


(The two Guarps stand in front of the door, shoulder-to- 
Shoulder, barring her exit) 


Don Manuev: No one can leave this house! We are here 
on the King’s business. I beg you to be serious. 

Ana: We'll try. But you make it difficult, Berni, it looks as 
if, for the moment, I must submit to this—extraordinary 
farce. I can’t have everyone in the house put to the sword 
over it. But Philip can’t do this to people—and he'll find 
that out. So don’t worry like a good Berni. Go and pack, 
will you ? 

BERNARDINA: I'l] pack. I’m packing for both of us! 

Don Manuet: My instructions relate only to the Princess 
of Eboli. Her Highness’s necessities are already being 
packed. Princess, will you be so good as to come—now? 
(A pause 

Ana: It really seems | am going to prison 


BERNARDINA: No, no! You can’t go off like this alone! 


Ana: Berni, I leave everything in your charge. Tell the 
children I love them, Berni. . . . 


BERNARDINA: Don’t go with them! You're a Mendoza! 
There must be something we can do—something . . . ! 
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Ana: Say good-by to Rodrigo—and tell Anichu I'll com 
back! Good-by, dearest, dearest, Berni. . . . 


BERNARDINA: I can’t say good-by to you, chiquita ! 


Ana: Let me go in peace, Berni. Try to make it easy fg 
me. (BERNARDINA goes over to window, sobbing) 


Ana: The Torre de Pinto. Will it take us long? 


Don Manuec: We have good horses, Princess. We shoul 
be there by daybreak. 


Ana: Then let us be going! In God’s name—let us 
gone ! 


BERNARDINA: (Looking out window. Loudly) Oh. . |} 
Ana: Berni, what is it? 
BERNARDINA: (Tries to keep ANA from seeing out the 


window) No! Don’t look! (ANa disengages herself ang 
looks out of the window) 


Ana: That is the King in the porch of Almudena. 


Don Manuet: I ask Your Highness to come away from 
that window! 


Ana: The King is there. I see his fair hair in the moon 
light. He’s waiting to see me go. Oh, Philip! 

Don MaANvuE -: I must entreat Your Highness... ! 
Ana: I agree! We must not keep His Majesty waiting! 
So be it, Philip! I’m ready. (She goes toward the doors) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 
SCENE ONE 
The Kinc’s Workroom. Eighteen months later. January, 
1581. 


It is morning and the sunlight shines through the window. 


At the rise of the curtain, Puiip stands reading a re 
port. Don MaNukz stands at attention, holding his helmet. 


After a few moments, Puiip finishes reading the report 
and tosses it down on the table. 


Puitie: Your report disappoints me. 


Don MANUEL: 
Majesty. 


I feared it could only do that, Your 


Puiuip: But, if Antonio Perez will not himself disclose the 
information we require—is it not possible to—persuade any 


member of his household to tell us where his personal § 


papers are? 


Don MANvuEL: His family and servants unanimously dit 
claim knowledge of their whereabouts, sire. I believe that 
Perez alone knows where his private papers are. 


Puiuir: Then he will tell us what he knows. We can wait 
He looks at Don MANUEL and smiles) How is his health? 


Don Manuec: It has improved, sire, because of Your 
Majesty’s clemency in allowing him these three months of 
mere house detention, and home comforts. 


Puuip: I see. Then he had better taste our fuller ds 


pleasure again. You will restore him today, Don Manuel, 
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to Segovia State Prison. This time we will try solitary 
confinement. 


Don Manuet: As Your Majesty commands. 


Puuir: And with that, I think, most of the rigors and 
deprivations reserved by our law for dangerous criminals. 
A period of that should teach Antonio Perez to obey the 
just commands of his King. (He laughs) He was always 
4 soft liver. And remember, Don Manuel—that if this 
tedious new experiment does not work, our clemency will 
not flinch—from other devices. Make that clear to your 
prisoner. You may go. 


Don ManueL: (Bows) Your Majesty’s servant (He turns 
to go, when the door is opened by the Footman, who 
announces 


Foorman: Your Majesty, His Eminence, the Archbishop 
of Toledo! (The Carptnat enters hurriedly. He blesses 
PHILIP ) 


CarpINAL: (Quickly, before Puitie can speak) There is 
no time to ask for an appointment, sire. My business here 
is urgent. 


(Don MANUEL bows and exits. FooTMAN closes the door) 
Purp: And I am at your disposition. 


CarpinaL: I have with me here someone who has come to 
me in haste and distress this morning from the Torre de 
Pinto. 


Pumirp: The Torre de Pinto? I have all the information 
I require from there. I am not in need of your traveler’s 
news. 

CarDINAL: You shall listen to this witness, sire! The Prin- 
cess of Eboli is dying. . . 


Pump: (After a few moments, speaks very quietly) Then 
we must suppose it is her time to die. 


CarpinaL: Sire, whatever the Princess of Eboli has done 
that you judge to be criminal, this arbitrary action of yours 
against her is an outrage on human rights! 


Pump: I have always envied you your eloquence, Car- 
dinal. 


CarpinaL: The Council of Castille, when next you meet it, 
sire, will be more eloquent than I. 


Puitip: The Council of Castille is a venerable body of 
gentlemen—but it is J who rules Spain! (He speaks more 
sharply) You surprise me, Cardinal, because you know 
why it has been my duty to remove the irresponsible Prin- 
cess of Eboli from the position in society which she had 
shown herself unfit to occupy. 


CarpinaL: (Impatiently) I have no time today for your 
self-justifications, Philip! The Princess of Eboli will cer- 
tainly die unless immediate relief of every kind is granted 
her. And if she does die, the story of your latest and worst 
offense against civil liberty will ring through Europe and 
the world. The Vatican will see to that! It is as your 
friend, God help me, Philip, that I tell you this. And on 
my oath as a priest, it is true. (PHiip does not answer. 
The Carpinat goes to door, opens it and speaks to the 
offstage Foorman) Bring the Duke of Pastrana to His 
Majesty. 

Pump: Rodrigo—her son. 


CarpinaL: Yes. He came on leave from Portugal last night. 
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(FooTMAN announces): 


Foorman: Your Majesty, the Duke of Pastrana. (Rop- 
RIGO enters. He now wears a beard and looks distressed, as 
if making an effort at self-control) 


Roprico: Your Majesty, your loyal subject is honored to 
be again in your presence. (He kneels and kisses the hand 
Puiuip extends) 


Pup: I am always glad to see you, Rodrigo. You are 
becoming a very good soldier, and we cherish your valor. 
But I had not been told of your return from Portugal. 


Roprico: I had leave due, sire, and I was uneasy about— 
family affairs. 


Puiuip: (Cautiously) Family affairs? 


Roprico: Sire, I am a son, and I am head of our family 
now. I have anxieties here at home. 


Puitip: (Quickly) Yes, of course, we all have anxieties. 


Roprico: Yours, sire, are of such dimensions that you must 
forgive me that I trouble you with mine. My excuse is 
that you alone can resolve them. I have come here, sire, 
from the Torre de Pinto... 


Puitie: So I have been told! (He speaks in a deadly cold 
tone) You broke our law in going there. 


Roprico: Sire! Listen for one minute, then execute me, 
or lock me even in that filthy little hell where you have 
chosen to let my mother rot and die... . 


Pup: Die? 


Roprico: She is dying, I think. I have seen battlefields 
and death since I last saw her—so I know what I’m talk- 
ing about. When I left for Portugal, she was radiant and 
vital. I come ... I come... oh, God... ! (His voice 
breaks with emotion and he cannot continue) 


Puitip: Men from battlefields do not whimper over one 
sick woman. 


Roprico: I am as careless and selfish a son as any other, 
but even my King must not forbid me to weep when I 
behold my mother’s wrongs! 


Puitie: Your mother’s wrongs? Surely you mean your 
mother’s wrong-doings ! 


Roprico: It pleases you to be witty, sire, but you must 
dispense me from smiling! I reached Madrid yesterday 
afternoon, and rode at once to see my mother. She didn’t 
know me—she was in delirium! I left her at midnight— 
and as I rode back here through the freezing night I 
thought of her all the way—lying in that icy, dripping cell, 
on a filthy bed, and in high fever—with two drunken old 
soldiers for nurses. And I almost rode into this courtyard 
at three o'clock in the morning to rouse you—and simply 
beg you in God’s name—pity her! 


Puiip: I do pity her. 
Roprico: You dare say that? 


Puiu: (Sharply) Rodrigo! You are Ruy Gomez’s son... . 


Roprico: Sire, let me finish what I’ve come to say! I 
claim justice for her—justice, and her life! 


Purp: You don’t understand this issue ! 


Roprico: Your Majesty, my mother has committed no 
crime. To take a lover? Great God! Had she offered her- 
self as a public whore in the Puerta del Sol she would have 
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1 free to do so—and your offense against her would 
a be precisely what it is now! 
Pup: I listen to you because you are a very young man 
—and because I am your godfather and stood with you at 
the font. 


Roprico: So long as you listen, sire, that is all I care 
about. What presses now is to save my mother’s life. 


Pup: Why should she live? To dishonor you again? To 
torture me? 


Roprico: But, sire, what is this—mania? 


Puiuip: (Strikes the table top sharply) Mania’ You speak 
to your King! 


Roprico: Alas, I do! But what can I say? How can I 
move you to one moment of mercy? Do you know, is it 
your will, that Aer conditions in the Torre de Pinto are 
such as one supposes only criminal maniacs are made to 
suffer? 

Pup: (Quickly) It has been necessary to treat her with 
great severity in recent months unbelievably 
arrogant ! 


she is 


Roprico: She would never submit to bullying, sire! Did 
not you know that? 


Pup: I have discovered that I never knew her at all ' 
Roprico: So you must torture her? 


Pup: She has tortured me! Let her die! She has had 
too much of life! I permit her no more of her willfulness ! 
Let her compose herself. Death comes to us all. 


Roprico: Sire, this cannot be your meaning! They say 
you loved her once, Your Majesty. They say you’ve loved 
her since she was a girl. Is this love? 


Pup: Yes, this is love! May you never know it. (He 
turns away. Roprico remains on his knees, sobbing into 


his hands) 

CarpiNaL: Philip, in God’s name! Answer this boy! 

(A pause, then Putuip speaks in a dead tone) 

Puivip: Send her servants to her. Arrange to save her life. 
Roprico: (Eagerly) But we must bring her home for that! 
Pup: You will bring her to her house in Madrid. 
Roprico: Oh, Your Majesty... . 


CarpinaL: Go, Rodrigo! See to everything at once. I will 
wait here for His Majesty’s further instructions. 

Puiip: I forgive you, Rodrigo. You are young... . (He 
gestures dismissal to Roprico, who bows and hurries out) 
I will give you the order you require. (He sits and takes a 
sheet of parchment paper from the leather portfolio) But 
be so good as to remind the Vatican that J rule Spain. 


CarpinaL: (Picks up a quill pen and offers it to Pup) 
Will Your Majesty please write quickly—and legibly? 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


Ana DE MENpDoza’s bedroom in the Eboli Palace, Madrid. 
Two weeks have passed since the last scene. It is a cold, 
bright noonday of February, 1581 
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When the curtain rises, ANA is lying in her bed proppe 
up by pillows. She looks very ill and weary. BERNARDIN, 
is at the side of the bed. ANa is drinking from a small silon 
cup. 

BeERNARDINA: You were a good girl to drink up all that, 


Ana: It was lovely. It’s made me feel very well. This 4 
my twelfth day of being at home! Actually at home. 


Bernarpina: And I suppose you think you are the om 
who’s glad? 


Ana: (Coaxingly) I’ve been good, haven’t 1? Won't you 
let the children come home today? Please, Berni? 


BERNARDINA: I would, pet, if it wasn’t for this visit yoy 
must have from His Majesty. That will be enough straip 
on you for one day. 


Ana: I don’t want His Majesty. I want the children. 


BERNARDINA: But they’re only across the street at th 
Almudena Convent. 


Ana: I think it was silly of you to put them to lodge there 
What will they be thinking of me, treating them like that? 


BERNARDINA: You don’t realize that you were still neg 
death when we brought you home. You had to be keg 
absolutely quiet after the journey. 


Ana: (Looks at violets) Anichu’s flowers! Did she really 
bring them in her own hands? 


BeRNARDINA: Yes. Every morning she goes to the market 
with Sister Joseph to get you a present. 


Ana: The sweet one. Has she grown a lot, Berni? 


BERNARDINA: She’s growing very fast. She’ll be a tall gawi 
like you, I think. 


Ana: Let’s tell the King he can’t see me today, Berni? * 


BeRNARDINA: I'd tell him what to do with himself if they 
gave me control of things, chiquita! But it seems he’s of 
to Lisbon this afternoon. He’s King of Portugal now, ! 
thank you! 


(Roprico comes into the room) 

Roprico: Mother? 

Ana: Yes, Rodrigo? 

Roprico: How are you, Mother? 

Ana: Very much stronger today, my son. 

Roprico: And you look it too, thank God! 

Ana: There’s no medicine like being at home, and free. 
Roprico: The King will be here in a few minutes, Mother 
Ana: Yes—I was just going to get up to receive him. 
Bernarpina: Get up? I should say not! 

Roprico: Is it necessary, Mother? He knows you're ven) 


Ana: It is necessary. Fetch me a robe, Berni. ( BeRNARDINA 
shakes her head and exits) Do you know what he wants 
see me about, Rodrigo? 


Roprico: I believe he wishes to explain his recent action 
to you. 


Ana: (Smiling) He’ll be clever if he can do that. 


Roprico: Well, honestly, Mother, I don’t know what k® 
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wants. No one does. 


\wa: Then we must wait and find out, my son. (Ber- 
xarpina comes back with Ana’s robe) And now will you 
et Berni get me into my robe? 


BerNARDINA: You're mad, getting up. 


Axa: I prefer it that way. (She sits up, assisted by Ber- 


NARDINA 


Reanarpiva: I'd see him further before I'd trouble. 


4va: I don’t want him to find me prostrate. 


Gets robe and starts to assist ANA into it 
eet you into this nice, warm thing. No need to 


RERNARDINA 
Now Icts 
set your death all over again to please him. Now your 
slippers. 

Awa: My fect have got thin. 

BerNARDINA: Well they never what you'd call bulged. 
She helps Ana to her feet) Easy now, pet—gently. 


Ana: Is it possible? Is it possible to feel like this and live? 
She leans against BERNARDINA and can go no further. 


Roprico steps forward, picks her up and carries her to 
ha 


Oh. my strong soldier! (She catches her breath a 
Fold over the bed, Berni. Let there be no in- 
formality. What’s wrong with my bones? Will they never 
move again as I command them to? 


ANA 


mome nt 


Roprico: To be sure they will. 
PABLO enters 


Your Highness, His Eminence, the Cardinal, Arch- 
The CARDINAL enters and raises his 


PABLO 
bishop of Toledo. 


hand in the blessing 


CarpINAL: Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus—Pater et Filius 


et Spiritus Sanctus. 


Ana, Roprico and BERNARDINA make the Sign of the 
Cross 


CARDINAI 


ANA 


Ana. my dear child. 
Dear friend .. . 


CarpinaAL: I should have given you warning, but I wanted 


to see you before the King arrives. (BERNARDINA exits 
Rodrigo, let me know when His Majesty approaches. 


Roprico: Yes, Your Eminence. (He exits 
CarRDINAL: You’re feeling stronger ? 
Ana: Yes, but it’s almost too much—this sudden happi- 


Have you seen Antonio? 


CARDINAL: Once. He sent his love 


\na: Is he in prison always? 


CarpInaL: Yes. I tried again and again to see you while 


you were in the Torre de Pinto. 
Ana: They wouldn’t allow me to hear from anyone. 


CarDINAL: It’s spiteful and cowardly, and a disgrace to a 
King I used to admire! Ana, I hurried to you this morning 
to beseech you to be careful when you talk to him. 


Ana: I must speak the truth. I have no power over that. 
It’s there, you can’t move it. 


CarpinaL: That is so. Ana, let the Church through my 
unworthy voice assure you that in this conflict with Philip 
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vendemm 


Antonio: I really only 
Oh girl—remember me! 


wanted a chance to look at You again 


Torin THATCHER, KATHARINE CORNELL 


you are morally as right as in committing adultery with 
Antonio you were morally wrong. (A pause) Ana, I’m an 
old man, and I may never see you again on earth. So I’m 
going to say what I want to say. Your injured eye—has it 
distressed you much in your secret life? 


Ana: (Looks away) I never speak of it. 
CarpinaL: I know. Speak now 
Ana: I think—it decided everything in life for me. 


CarpinaL: Hardly. At least by rule of thumb one would 
say that it did not decide your becoming Antonio’s mistress. 


Ana: That 


CarpDINAL: How, Ana? 


most of all. 


Ana: A sort of belated challenge. The glove that a panick- 
ing coward may at last throw down. 


CarpinaL: And the challenge—it justified itself? 


Ana: I can’t say. I was happy as his lover. 


My your foolish sinful life I have 
sometimes thought that I caught glimpses of what I un- 
derstand by God’s love 


CARDINAL: dear. in 


Ana: In me? Oh, no, there’s none of that grace in me. 
I have just had faith, and a plain and childish sense of 
right and wrong—and that makes repentance difficult. 


CarpinaL: My child, it ts in repentance that we discover 
the love of God. 


Ana: I dare say. But I find it difficult to—assault the love 
of God because I persist in being grateful for the love of 
man. And the best of that that I had was forbidden fruit. 
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CarpINAL: Pray, Ana. It’s not such a long journey from 
human love to God’s. 


Ana: I pray a great deal. 
CarpinaL: Do you pray for others? 


Ana: For everyone. For the children, for Ruy, for you, for 
the repose of many souls. For Philip very much. Con- 
stantly for Antonio. 


(Roprico enters) 
Roprico: The King is here, Your Eminence! 


CarpinaL: Then I'll be gone, child. And God bless you, 
Ana. 


Ana: Thank you, dear friend . . . (He makes the Sign of 
the Cross over her, and Ana kisses his ring) 


CarpinaL: Don’t trouble, Rodrigo. (He exits) 
Roprico: Are you warm enough, Mother? 
Ana: Thank you, Rodrigo. 

(PABLO enters) 

PasLo: Your Highness, His Majesty, the King. 
(Puiip enters and Roprico bows to him) 
Roprico: I take my leave, Your Majesty? 
Puiire: You may stay, Rodrigo. 


Ana: Good morning; Philip. You will forgive me that I 
receive you here. 


Puiuip: You look ill, Princess. 

Ana: I have been ill. 

Puiuie: Through your own fault. 

Ana: You look ill too, Philip. Is that through your fault? 


Pup: Princess, will you be good enough to listen to what 
I have to say? 


Ana: I have waited twenty months in an uncomfortable 
prison to hear what you have to say. I shall be attentive 
now. 


Pur: That you are not still in that—place of detention 
is a measure of clemency which you have not merited, 
Princess. 


Ana: I shall be the judge if that is true when you tell me 
why I have been held so long in that—place of detention. 
Are you at last going to follow the law of this land and 
charge me with my crime? 


Pup: I do not intend to submit your family to further 
embarrassments. Princess, I have come here today to tell 
you that I have decided to restore you to family life—on 
certain conditions. You are free to resume residence with 
your children and in normal control of your estates if you 
will swear on your Christian honor and by your hope of 
salvation—never on this earth, by word, letter or message 
to communicate with Antonio Perez again. 


Ana: Do not think in what I have said so far, Philip, that 
I have forgotten that name, or the wrong you have done 
to that great servant of Spain. I think constantly, and with 
grief and guilt, of Antonio. But I had hoped to keep your 
two injustices apart. I shall still try to. 


Purp: You waste my time, Princess. Do you or not in- 
tend to give me the oath that I exact? 
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Ana: You have wasted twenty months of my life. So now 
stand quiet a minute. I listen to no conditions for myself 
Until you proffer your accusation in legal form and 
open court I shall not answer them. I’ve had a very 

and fortunate life, and much that was best in it I hay 
owed to you. When we were friends you were the beg 
friend imaginable. Even now in these terrible days of you 
enmity I cannot forget what it was like to be your frieng 


Puitip: Break the enmity, Princess. Give me back you 
friendship. 


Ana: Would you pay a small price for it if I paid a high 
one? 


Puitie: What do you mean? 


Ana: I'll give you that oath you have no right to, Philip 
against all instincts of honor—because I’m old and unim. 
portant and near death—if you will do one small thing jp 
return for me. 


Puitip: Ana, I would do much to be at peace with yoy 
again. 

Ana: Would you? Here then I give you my oath—of abs. 
lute retirement from the world and all its intercourse, into 


perpetual penance and repentance, and into unceasing 
prayer for you. 


Puitip: I have loved you through all the years of our life. 


Ana: Then love me, and forgive me this little bit. I give 
you that oath if in return you will set Antonio Perez free, 
and let him and his family go safe and unmolested. 


Puiuie: 7 will not! 


Ana: But I shall never see him again! I’ve given you | 


everything ! 
Puiwip: In this that you have just said you have given him 
everything! 


Ana: Only the past, Philip! Only what cannot be taken 
from him! 


Pup: A small, cheap fragment of a past that I believed 
was mine! 


Ana: If you did, you deceived yourself, Philip. 


Puitie: (Looks at her for a few moments, then looks 
away) Then there is no more to be said. (He turns quickly 


and goes out. ANA breaks down completely and begins to 
sob) 


Roprico: Oh, Mother, Mother! 
Ana: I’m frightened, Rodrigo! I’m frightened of him! 
Roprico: Don’t be afraid, Mother. 


Ana: I must see the children again 
please, send for them! 


now, Rodrigo! Please, 


Roprico: At once. 


Ana: Anichu’s ten and a half! Will she know me, do you 
think? My baby, Anichu .. . ? 


CURTAIN 


SCENE THREE 


The Drawing Room, Eboli Palace. Nine years later. April, 
1590. 
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A considerable change has come over the room, which has 
erown shabby and neglected through the years. Many 
cmall luxuries have gone and there is less furniture. Placed 
in the door frame is a large, barred jail gate. 


[t is evening, after ten o'clock. 


When the curtain rises, Don MaNnuet Orrteca, Captain 
of the King’s Guard, is facing ANICHU, now aged 18. Don 
Manue has aged. ANICHU is speaking in an angry voice. 


Anicuu: How could you, Don Manuel, send that doctor 
to my mother again? This is the sixth time in three 
months! 


Don Manvuet: Countess! Those are my instructions! 


Anicuu: It’s only to frighten her! He does no good 
coming at ten o’clock at night when she should be sleeping. 
Don MaNnueEL: The King, in his clemency, wants the Prin- 
cess to be shown every consideration. 

Anicuu: The King! For nine years now he has had her a 
prisoner in her own house, confined in these freezing 
rooms. No letters or messages except those passed on by 


you. Separated from her children—he sent Rodrigo to die 
in the Netherlands .. . 


Don Manuev: She has her duenna, and you . . . 


Anicuu: It’s not the King I have to thank for living here. 
That was the blessed intercession of the Cardinal, just 
before he died. As for Dona Bernardina—she is subject to 
the same restrictions as my mother. You know that! 


Don MANUEL: 


Why blame me? I] only carry out in- 
structions ! 


Anicuu: (With a change of tone) Forgive me, I don’t 
blame you. It’s the Mendozas! They had the power to start 
a war to protest my mother’s treatment—it affects the 
honor of every individual in Spain. But they’re asleep— 
all the Mendozas are fast asleep! 


The Doctor, an old man, enters carrying a small black 
bag 


AnicHu: Well, Doctor . . . | What report will you send 
to the King about my mother this time? 


Doctor: That she is in no kind of danger, Countess. The 
climate of Madrid this winter and spring has aggravated 


the painful and mysterious condition of her joints and 
bones. . . . 


Anicuu: The climate of Madrid has been doing that for 
nine years. Doctor! 


Doctor: Unfortunately, yes. The lady’s—heart seems very 
feeble, and she says that it hurts her at times. (Don Man- 
VEL goes up to gate and raps on it, to call the Guarp 

Well, I shall compound some powders to ease that symp- 
tom, Countess. I shall also devise an ointment for appli- 
cation to the joints. (The Guarp appears in the hall and 
unlocks the gate lock, swings the gate open) For the rest, 
I can only advise you to keep her warm—and cheerful. . . . 


Anicuu: It is impossible to keep her warm. But she needs 
no encouragement to be cheerful, Doctor. 


Docror: That is good—very good. 

Don Manue: And now we shall leave you, Countess. 
Anicnu: Thank you, Don Manuel. 

(Don Manuet and the Doctor exit through gate. GUARD 
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closes the gate, locks it, then closes the double doors. ANa’s 
voice from offstage) 


Ana: Anichu, pet! 
Anicuu: Here I am! 


Ana enters. The black clothes are shabby now ; her hair is 
gray, and she is very stiff with rheumatism, and in general 
looks ill. But her figure is as distinguished as ever, and she 
has all the old charm of grace and goodwill in her face and 
in her voice. She carries a walking stick. Arownd her neck 
she wears a heavy gold chain with a ring attached to it. 


Ana: No—Here I am! I’m sick of that bedroom. 
Anicuu: But oughtn’t you to go to bed now? It’s late. 


Ana: Nonsense! Let’s talk a little. Though I really ought 
to rouse myself and write a long letter tonight. 


Anicuu: You're far too tired. 


Ana: It’s an important letter—about family affairs. (A 
pause. She speaks with careful lightness) Anichu, do you 
think ever of marrying? 


Anicnu: No. I’m never going away from here. Not while 
you're a prisoner. 

Ana: But you'll have to go away when you marry. 
Anicuu: That’s quite simple. I won’t marry. 


Ana: Later on you'll want to love a man. You'll want 


children. 
Anicuu: What I love is being with you. What’s put all 
this into your head about marriage, of all things? 


Ana: Well, you have a suitor—a very suitable suitor. 
Someone who desires to be betrothed to you. 


AnicHu: Who is it? 

Ana: Your second cousin, Diego de Mendoza. You re- 
member him? He used to fence rather well with Rodrigo. 
Anicuu: Yes, I remember him. He was nice. 

Ana: Well, there it is. Will you think about it? 

AnicHuu: No. 


Ana: I’m old, pet—older than my age, and you know as 
well as I do that I’m ill. When I’m gone, you'll be 
lonely. . . . 


Anicuu: When you're gone, being betrothed or not will 
make no difference to me at all. 


Ana: Oh, but it will—believe me. 
Anicuu: Mother, please don’t say any more of this now! 


Ana: (A pause, then) Sweetheart . . . Berni has said she 
thinks perhaps that you intend to become a nun eventu- 
ally. Is there any truth in that idea of hers? 


ANICHU: Yes. 
Ana: Ah, child! I had dreamt of your being happy . . 


Anicuu: I'll be happy, Mother. Over there in Almudena, 
a Franciscan nun . 

Ana: I see. I even understand a little. I once, just after 
your father died—I tried to become a nun. 


Anicuu: (Laughs) But then you never could have been a 
nun! Really you couldn’t! Didn’t you know that? 


Ana: (Smiles) Not until I tried. 
Anicuu: If I’d been bigger, I wouldn’t have let you try! 
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(A pause) Mother—did you like being married? Were 
you happy? 


Ana: Yes. Your father was an exceptionally charming and 
intelligent man. 


Anicnu: But he was old for you. I mean, twenty-four 
years is a terrible difference. 


Ana: I was nineteen, Anichu, and he was forty-three. Yet 
we were happy for the fourteen years he lived after that. 


Anicuu: You didn’t know—Antonio Perez then? 


ANA: Just casually—as a subordinate of your father’s in 
the government. 


Anicuu: But afterwards 
pause ) 


you were his lover? (A slight 


Ana: Yes, Anichu, I was. 
Anicuu: For how long? 
Ana: For twenty months, until we were both imprisoned. 


Anicuu: Thank you. Thank you for telling me. I’ve no 
right to ask you. . . 


Ana: But you have, Anichu. You have. (ANICHU 
leans forward, lays her head in Ana's lap and kisses her 
hand. Bernarpina enters. She is clearly in real agitation) 


Bernarpina: Chiquita ! 
Ana: Yes, Berni... ? 


BerNarpDINA: Chiquita, I have news for you—but truly, 
truly as I love you, I don’t know whether to give it to you 
or not. 


Ana: What is it, Berni? 


BERNARDINA: I’ve just been told that a—traveler from 
Segovia State Prison making for the Aragon frontier is 
going to seek entrance here tonight. 


Ana: Here! Here... ! 
Anicuu: Mother! 
Ana: It’s Antonio! So escape is planned at last? 


BerRNARDINA: Listen, Ana—this is a very dangerous thing 
he’s doing. If he’s found here in your house it will mean 
death for both of you. 


Ana: He mustn’t die! He doesn’t want to. 


BERNARDINA: Even in Aragon they may give him up to 


the King. 


Ana: No, no. He’s their man and they'll protect him. If 
he gets to Aragon he has a chance of freedom. Oh, but he 
shouldn’t come south here to Madrid! It’s an absurd addi- 
tion to his risk! 


Anicuu: We have no way of stopping him 


Ana: No! Thank God! But the guards downstairs? How 
is he to get in? 


BERNARDINA: The guards have been bribed. He’s already 
here, Ana. 


Ana: Here... ? 


BERNARDINA: I was waiting for Don Manuel! to retire for 
the night. 


Ana: Is it safe now? 


BERNARDINA: Yes. 
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Ana: Then bring him, Berni. 
Bernarvina: Yes. The man is mad flying from one prison 
and darting straight into another! (She exits) 


Anicuu: Mother . . .you’re sure you want this meeting? 


(Chapel Bells begin to ring) 
Ana: Perfectly sure, Anichu. 


(ANA opens a drawer in the chest and semoves @ smal 
cloth bag of jewelry) 


Anicuu: I’m going into the chapel, Mother—and say my 
night prayers. I shall pray for his safety all the time. 


Ana: Thank you, Anichu. I'll be glad to know that yoy 
are there so near me—and praying. 


Anicuu: You look very beautiful. 
(She embraces and kisses ANA, then exits. 


Ana clasps her hands together in her lap, begins to say 
silent prayer. Presently she stops and listens attentively, 


The chapel bells stop tolling. 


ANTONIO enters. He is in riding clothes, but withou 
weapons, hat, cloak or spur or anything that might en. 
cumber or make a noise. His hair is gray; he looks much 
older, and he holds his bandaged hands awkwardly away 
from him, as if they hurt him. They look at each other at 
first as if surprised, then closely and gently, with true 
recognition. 


Ana: Anton... ! (They embrace and kiss. She starts to 
take his hands in hers. Involuntarily, he winces and pulls 
them away. Softly) The Inquisition? The Torture? 


Antonio: The mildest form. And I gave in. I told them 
I had Escovedo killed, on the King’s written instruction 


Ana: Thank God! You look old, Anton. Nearly as old 
as me. 


Antonio: I’m older than you, girl. (He smiles at her, 
boyishly and wearily) You haven't forgotten? 


Ana: I haven’t forgotten anything, Anton. 


ANTONIO: But you’ve made your soul now? You've re 
pented and are in the state of grace? 


Ana: It’s been easy. When you're ill and a prisoner, it's 
easy to be virtuous. 


AnTONIO: I know. I’ve thought of that. I’ve been virtuous 
too. 


Ana: How long can you stay? 


Only a few minutes. Bernardina will let w 
know. (He notices the ring on the chain around her neck 
Ah! You’re wearing it still? 


ANTONIO: 


Ana: Your emerald? I’m wearing it for the last time 
tonight. 


Antonio: The last time? 


Ana: You'll need money, and I have none to give you 
But I have here all the jewels you gave me—and some of 
my own that need not descend to the children. You'll take 
them and use them for love of me. 


Antonio: Oh, Ana—the things that I gave you . . . 


Ana: It’s a good way for them to serve me now. And no 
one should have them after I’m gone. 


Antonio: Are you very ill, Ana? 
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ana: (After a few moments 
cially now. 

ANTONIO: You look tired. Oh, girl 
always are! 

ana: Remember me, will you? Try to remember me 
dearly when I’m dead. 


I don’t feel very ill—espe- 


how beautiful you 


antonio: (Smiles, but tears come into his eyes) I'll try. 
A moment) May I have some wine? 


Ana: It would be strange if you didn’t. I shall have some 
too. (ANTONIO manages to lift the heavy stone jug by tilt- 
ing it with both hands and pours two glasses) I'll come 
and fetch mine. Let’s sit by the fire. (ANTONIO offers his 
arm to her. She leans on it and walks with him to the 
fre place ) 

Antonio: I always used to think you moved too fast. 
Well, Philip’s made us pay, hasn’t he? 

Ana: What shall we drink to, Anton? To Aragon? 
Antonio: No, because you won't be there. I'll give you a 
better toast. We'll drink to the chime of Santa Maria 
Almudena. 


Ana: How do you manage to ride, with those poor hands? 


Antonio: Oh, I have the reins strapped onto my elbows 
and then I control things. I was beginning to get the 
knack of it just outside Madrid. 


Ana: When will you be safe? 


Antonio: Well—I don’t know about safe—but we ought 
to pass the Aragon frontier by noon tomorrow. Oh, God— 
to stay here .. . (He sits on the floor and leans his head 
against her knees) Just to stay here—and be forgotten— 
and to die sometime when you die. 


Ana: (After a few moments) Oughtn’t you to eat some- 
thing? 

Antonio: No, we have some food, thank you. (A pause) 
Our time is nearly over—and I’m not saying anything... . 


Ana: There’s nothing to say—that we both don’t know. 


Antonio: I really only wanted a chance to look at you 
gain. Oh, girl—remember me! 


Ana: I remember you and pray for you every night of my 
lite. Do you pray, Anton? 


Antonio: No. I’ve never prayed, I think. 


Ana: Well, I shall be praying for you here—and hereafter. 
Are your family safe ? 


Antonio: Yes, they’re in Aragon. My wife has been a 
tower of courage all these years. 


Ana: So I should expect her to be. 


Antonio: (Smiles a little) I’ve never before made the 


mistake of talking about my wife to my mistress. . . . 


Ana: (Smiles) But now you have no mistress—and you 
can talk about anything to an old friend. 


Antonio: You're no “old friend,” girl. You are forever in 
my heart my mistress. 


Ana: You're a very, very good lover, Anton. 


Antonio: If I could perhaps have that in writing? (There 
is @ soft knock on the door 


Ana: Ah! Then it’s time? 
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Don Manvuet: Madam, you will be confined in total darkness. 
Davip J. Srewart, Marian Se_pes, KATHARINE CORNELL 


ANTONIO: Yes. Bernardina said she’d knock. 
the small jewelry bag) 


Ana: Where shall I put these? 


Antonio: Oh... in this pocket. (ANa slips the bag into 
his pocket. She then takes the chain off and starts to place 
that in the same pocket. He stops her) No—round my 
neck, that. (She puts the chain and ring around his neck, 
then opens his tunic at the throat and puts the ring inside 
against his breast) Thank you. It’s warm from you. (He 
suddenly puts his arms around her and draws her close 
in an embrace) 


ANA gets 


Ana: You'll hurt your hands . 


Antonio: Oh, silly, and why not? (He holds her close 
against him and kisses her mouth, as if in first desire, then 
looks at her) 1 don’t need to look. I know it. I’ve carried 
it with me for so long. 

Ana: God speed you, love. Let me hear when you are safe. 
Antonio: Yes—there’ll be a message. 


(Suddenly he hurries to her. He kisses her black eyepatch. 
Then he backs away still looking at her. He quickly turns 
and goes. ANA makes the Sign of the Cross) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE FOUR 


The Drawing Room, 
1590. 


Ebol: Palace. A week later. April, 
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The same as previous scene except the window curtains 
are now open, disclosing bars over the windows. 


It is bright morning, and the room is filled with sunlight. 


As the curtain rises, the stage is empty. After a few mo- 
ments, the Guarp appears in the hall followed by Anicnu, 
who wears a scarf over her head, The Guarp unlocks the 
gate and opens it. ANicuu enters. The Guarp closes and 
locks the gate and exits. ANicuu looks around the room. 
She has an air of suppressed excitement. As she discovers 
that Ana is not in her accustomed place on the sofa, she 
becomes greatly alarmed and runs quickly to the door up 
L. and knocks quietly on it. 


Anicuu: Mother . . . (Receiving no answer, she opens the 
door and exits. After a few moments, ANICHU cries out in 
alarm) Mother... ! (The door up R. opens and ANA 
enters, walking slowly with the aid of her stick. She wears 
a chapel mantilla and carries a rosary) 


Ana: Anichu! Anichu! ... ! (Anicuu re-enters, runs to 
Ana and embraces her) Darling, you’re trembling. What 
is it? 

Anicnu: Mother . . . As I was coming home from my 


lessons, I was given this for you. (She hands Ana a small 
folded paper. Ana looks at it apprehensively, then takes it) 


Ana: He is safe . . . he sends his love. That long prayer of 
all these years is answered. He is free! “Now Thou mayest 
dismiss Thy servant in peace, oh, Lord. . .” 


Anicuu: Oh, Mother—please, don’t say that! 


Ana: I do, with all my heart. For when I’m gone, you too 
will be free—and that is all I have left now to wish for 
in life. 

(Don MANUEL appears in the hall following the Guarp, 
who opens the gate. DoN MANUvEL enters. The Guarp 
closes the gate and remains in the hallway) 


Anicuu: What is it, Don Manuel? 


Don Manue t: It has been reported that Your Highness 
recently was so rash as to receive here an enemy of the 
State. In view of this, His Majesty is compelled to alter 
your house detention to total imprisonment. It is therefore 
necessary for me to proceed with the arrangements for 
that as commanded. 

Ana: Are those arrangements elaborate ? 


Don Manuev: Yes. I regret to inform Your Highness 
that a wardress is waiting downstairs. 


Ana: A wardress? 


Don Manuet: All Your Highness’s servants have been 
dismissed. 


Ana: Berni! My duenna, Bernardina Cavero... ? 


Don Manue t: She has been sent to her sister in Seville. 
She is free henceforth, but returns to Madrid under pen- 
alty of instant death. 


AnicHu: You mean that she is already gone? 
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Don MANvuEL: Yes, Countess. 





Ana: Forever gone—without good-by ! 
Anicuu: Oh, Mother, Mother... ! 


Ana: Berni and I will meet again, Anichu. An 
ment must be made for my daughter, Don Manuel. 


Don Manuev: Your Highness knows that the Countes 
has never been under arrest. 


Ana: No—therefore I wish her sent under careful esoog 
to her sister .. . 


Anicuu: No, Mother, please! I don’t want to be sent any. 
where. I am staying here ! 


Don Manuec: I cannot advise such a course, Princes 
Your conditions here henceforth will be nothing more thay 
the standard of life in state prisons. 


Ana: You hear, Anichu? 


Anicuu: Yes, I hear. I understand, Don Manuel, and] 
am staying here. 

Don Manuev: Then with Your Highness’s permission, | 
will go and instruct the workmen. 


AnicHuU: Workmen? 


Don MaNnvue.: Masons and builders. All unnecessary doon 
and windows are to be built up in stone. His Maj 
instruction is that there shall be no light from outside. 


AnicHu: No light? 


Don MANUEL: Madam, you will be confined in total dark 
ness. (He exits. Guarp closes and locks gate. A pause) 


Ana: I shall miss the view of the square—but they'll be 
carrying me over it very shortly—so why all the fuss now? 
(Her voice breaking a little) Oh, Anichu! What weights 
of sorrow I have laid on generous hearts! 


AnicHu: I’m not generous. I’ve always known what I 
wanted, and you’ve always given it to me. 
Ana: Come here, sweetheart. Listen, Anichu—go to your 


sister, to Madelena. Do this one last thing for me, will you, 
my pet? 


Anicuu: (Urgently) I beg you, if you know me, to let me 
stay here with you. For you I would do anything that lies 
in my power, but to leave you now is beyond it. I must 
stay here! That is the only way in which I can endure 
what is to be done to you now. I am your daughter—so you 
know me. And so you will grant me this mercy now! 


ANA: (Drawing ANICHU very close to her) Grant it? Ah, 
how could I refuse you, faithful heart! But it won’t be for 
long, Anichu! I promise you—it won’t be for long! Come, 
my pet—let us watch the light while we can. 


(Ana slowly rises with the help of Anicnu. They start to 
move toward the window) 


CURTAIN 
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SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR 
OBTAINING LITERATURE 


ALBANY 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 

Albany Thectre Supply 
ATLANTA 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
AUBURN 

Auburn Theatre Equipment 
BALTIM ORE 

J. F. Dusman Co 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 

J. Cifre, inc 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
BUFFALO 

Dion Products 

Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 

Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co 

Standard Thectre Supply Co 
CHICAGO 

Abbott Thectre Equip. Co 

Gardner Jansen, Inc 

Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 

Midwest Stoge Lighting Co. 

Midwest Theatre Service 

& Equip. Co 

Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CINCINNATI 

Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
DALLAS 
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Modern Theatre Equip. Co. 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
DENVER 

Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 

Grohom Brothers 
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Nat'l. Thectre Sup. Co 
DETROIT 

Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
FORTY FORT 

V.M. Tote Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO 


Standard Theatre Supply Co 
HOUSTON 


Southwestern Thectre Equip. Co. 
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Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
Shreve Thectre Supply 
Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
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LOS ANGELES 
J. M. Boyd 
C. J. Holzmvelier 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co 
Projection Equip. & Main. Co. 
LOUISVILLE 
Falls City Theatre Equip Co. 
MEMPHIS 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
MILW AUKEE 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co 
R. Smith Co. 
MINNEAPOUS 
Minnecpolis Thectre Supply 
Noft'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
NEW HAVEN 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co 
NEW ORLEANS 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Nat'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
NORFOLK 
Nat'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Nat'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
Okichoma Thectre Sup. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Blumberg Bros 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Atlas Thectre Supply 
Not'l. Thectre Sup. Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
C. J. Holzmveller 
Not'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
W. G. Preddey Theatre Sup 
SEATTLE 
B. F. Sheorer Co 
Not'l. Theotre Sup. Co. 
SIOUX FALLS 
American Theatre Sup. Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
City Electric Co 
Nat'l. Theatre Sup. Co. 
TOLEDO 
Theatre Equipment Co. 
WESTERLY 
G.H. Payne Motion Picture Service 
CANADA 
Dominion SoundEquip. Lid., Montreal, Quebec 
Genera! Theatre Sup. Co., Montrec!, Quebec 
Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
General Thectre Sup. Co., Winnipeg 
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CARBON ARC THAT 
PRODUCES A STEADY, 
SHARP UNIFORM- 
LY ILLUMINATED 
SNOW-WHITE SPOT 


Draws only 10 amperes from any 110-volt 
A.C. convenience outlet. Adjustable, self-regu- 
lating transformer, an integral part of the 
base, makes the use of heavy rotating equip- 
ment unnecessary. 


Easily operated. Automatic arc control main- 
tains constant arc gap, free from hiss or 
flicker. A trim of carbons burns one hour and 
20 minutes ct 21 volts and 45 amperes. 


Silvered glass reflector and two-element vari- 
able focal length lens system. 


Horizontal masking control. Can be angled 
at 45 degrees in each direction. Color boom- 


erang contains six slides and ultraviolet filter 
holder. 


Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for 
shipping. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 


“The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps” 
94 CITY PARK AVE. TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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APPRENTICES 


Work toward your professional 
equity membership card 


. You get definite parts in actual productions 
with resident equity company. 


. You get classes in all phases of stagecraft. 


. You learn by doing: Acting—Designing— 
Management. 


You will be chosen by 
prepared audition only. 


GOSHEN 
SUMMER THEATRE 


—In the heart of Orange County— 
Goshen, New York 


1950 Season—June 30 Thru Sept. 4 


San Zerinsky & Jos. S$. King, producers 
Write to J. $. King, 150 W. 21st St., N. Y. 


PLAYWRITIN G 


for Professionals 
and Beginners 


STAGE 
SCREEN 
RADIO 


under the 
Personal direction of 


LAJOS EGRI 


Author of **The Art of 
Dramatic Writing’ 
(Simon & Schuster) 


HATCHER HUGHES, Columbia University, Drama Dept.: 
“It is the best book that ever was written in America 

on the drama.* 

GEORGE FREEDLEY, N. Y. Telegraph: ‘Occasionally 

in your life time a book is published which says some- 

thing to you so neeey,. so sharply that you wonder 

how you ever managed to go o mn without it before it 

becomes a part of your existence. 

STEERING NORTH, N. Y. Post: ‘‘A masterpiece 

Register now for SUMMER TERM. Starts a 26th. 

Limited Enrollment 


EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 Columbus Circle (Tel. Cl. 6-61 .¥.c. 19 





*CAZENOVIA~« 
SUMMER THEATRE 


in New York's lovely Finger-lake region 
Offers Ten Weeks of Intensive Training 
in Theatre Arts under college-trained 
professionals. 
TERM JUNE 26 to SEPTEMBER 2nd 
Acting opportunities in 


PROFESSIONAL SUMMER STOCK CO. 
Moderate Tuition 


Excellent living accommodations and Recre- 
ational facilities on premises. 


Write Now for Information to: 


Secretary, Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, New York 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Summer Institute of 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


July 5 to August 11 


Professional faculty and lecturers, including: 


ABE BURROWS, CBS, 
Writer-Comedian 

ERNEST RICCA, Pres., 
Radio-TV Directors Guild 
ROD MACLEISH, ABC-TV, 
Script Editor 

IRVING MANSFIELD, CBS, 
Producer-Director 


CLAYTON COLLYER, 

Nat’! Pres., AFRA 

RICHARD LINKROUM, CBS-TV, 
Prod. “‘Arthur Godfrey's Friends,”” etc 
FRED COE, NBC-TV, 

Manager, Program Development 
JOSEPH MC DONALD, Vice-Pres., 


American Broadcasting Co. 


Workshop classes in the studios of WFUV-FM 
Write for: Folder “T"; Dir., Radio-TV Div., Fordham Univ., N. Y. (58) N. Y. 


. at the Old Globe Theatre, the only rep- 
lica of Shakespeare's Globe Theatre in the 
world. In San Diego, by the blue Pacific next 

door to Old Mexico. 





The San Diego Community Theatre and 
San Diego State College present the 


2nd Annual 


SUMMER SHAKESPEARE 
Directed by B. Iden Payne 
Noted Shakespearean Director 


TWO FESTIVAL PRODUCTIONS 


Staged in authentic E 


zabethan Style 
July 18 to Aug. 6—Aug. 8 to Aug. 26 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 


Classes by S. D. State College 


June 19 to July 28—July 31 to Aug. 18 


For detailed information write: 
Old Globe Theatre, Box 2171, San Diego, Calif. 












The New 


Records 


Some months ago I observed erogs. 
ly in these columns that Leonard 
Bernstein's and Jennie Tourel’s eop. 
tractual allegiances to different com. 
panies prevented their recording the 
Ravel “Shéhérazade,” their concer 
performance of which has been one 
of the events of the past few seasons 
Well, a few months ago Mr. Bernstejp 
switched over to Columbia, and | am 
happy to report that his first effort 
for them is a collaboration with Miss 
Tourel on Ravel’s succulent song. 

cycle. The recorded version leaves g 
few things to be desired—Bernstein’s 
languorous beat occasionally borders 
on the comatose, and at times the two 
artists obviously hold widely diver- 
gent views on tempo and rubato—but 
for all this it is a masterly job, and, 
since it constitutes the work’s first 
appearance on a domestic label, a 
double pleasure to have with us. Miss 
Tourel’s sensuous tones and excellent 
diction are just about perfect for Tris 
tan Klingsor’s three poems (“Asie,” 
“La Flite enchantée,” and “L’Indif- 
férent”), and Bernstein, from the 
first indolent, exotic motive in the 
woodwinds, handles the rich orches 
tral part brilliantly. The orchestra is 
the Columbia Symphony. 

On the reverse side of the Ravel 
set, Mr. Bernstein accompanies Miss 
Tourel at the piano in Moussorgsky’s 
cycle “Songs and Dances of Death.” 
This cheerless offering is sung (in 
Russian) with a bitterness and irony 
perfectly suiting this seldom-heard 
Listening to all this lugubri- 
ous outpouring left me somewhat cast 
down, and I put a new recording of 
some Hungarian folksongs on the 
turntable to cheer me up; after hear- 
ing a few of them, however, and fol 
lowing the accompanying transl 
tions, I was in the perfect mood to 
cut my throat. For downright sodden 
woe, you just can’t beat the Slavs 
These Magyar tunes are sung, in at 
rangements by Béla Bartok and Zol 
tan Kodaly, by Leslie Chabay of the 
Met, and as music are not too heavily 
bedecked with crépe, but their texts 
make “Gloomy Sunday” seem as aity 
and cheerful as a day in the country. 


music. 
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significant reading... 


OMMOTFOM 


HOW NEGROES LOOK AT WHITES 
Robert Lucas 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT ILLEGITIMACY 
Allen Bernard ond Albert A Brandt 
THROUGH MAN TRAVEUNG 
tro Woltert 
DON MARQUIS. AN APPRECIATION 
Chrutopher Morley 
FIRST PRIZE STORY 
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are efficient, 
give precision 
beam control, 
have wide 
application, 


cost little 
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Unless you happen to be fluent in 
Hungarian, these songs are probably 
a bit special; but folk music fans will 
find them rewarding. 

A new recording of Barték’s Di- 
vertimento for strings is, like the set 
of folk songs just mentioned, one of 
the latest in the first-rate series being 
issued on the Barték Recording Stu- 
dio’s label by the composer’s son 
Peter. Tibor Serly, one of the leading 
Bartok interpreters, conducts this me- 
lodious work with great vigor, and 
the orchestra responds handsomely. 
Rounding out this set are Serly’s 
transcription of Gesueldo’s “Dulcis- 
sima Mea Vita” and A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s of Scarlatti’s so-called “Cat’s 
Fugue.” 

The new firm of Esoteric Records 
has hit its third bull’s-eye in as many 
releases; the latest is Francis Pou- 
lenc’s “profane cantata” called “Le 
Bal masqué.” The work is in six parts, 
involving four intricate poems by 
Max Jacob (vaguely reminiscent of 
Edith Sitwell’s “Facade”) which are 
sung with impressive skill and aural 
beauty by the baritone Warren Gal- 
jour. Poulenc can be quite a cut-up 
when he wants to, and he has never 


(continued on page 96) 





AL JONES 


THEATRE ;:: SEA 


MATUNUCK, RHODE ISLAND 
Opens June 26th — 10 Week Season 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 


EQUITY CO.—STAR SYSTEM 
ON THE OCEAN— PRIVATE BEACH 


WRITE AL JONES 
130 W. 44ST. N.Y.C.18,N.Y. 


MacARTHUR 


Summer Theatre 
WORKSHOP 
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HAMLET—The Film and The Play $3.75 
Edited by Alan Dent, Designs by Roger Furse, Foreword by 


Sir Laurence Olivier 
Highly Recommended 


. invaluable for a student of either Shakespeare or the films.’ 
Columbus Citizen. 


a , 


... this volume is unconditionally recommended . . .” 
Broadside (Theatre Library Assn.). 
. well worth examination by any student of literature, or the 
drama.” New Haven Register. 
. . . the book is decidedly worth having.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
. an exceptionally interesting book for the student of Shake- 
speare and the screen.” Cincinnati Times Star. 


.. a beautiful volume . 
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termed conservatively modern; the book is free of stuffiness as it is of any akan ed enthusiasm for the 
bizarre. For student and teachers of the theatre and drama this book has an important and valuable 
application. Bound in beautiful cloth and gold stamped. 


“For its clean organization, good sense, and pungent style it is a first-rate book.” The Saturday Review. 


THE STORY OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 81.75 


By J. C. Trewin. Here is a ‘lover's glance’ at Stratford-upon-Avon, the Warwickshire town of William 
Shakespeare's birth and death, and the home of the Memorial Theatre famous for the annual Shake- 
speare Festival. J.C. Trewin, the well-known London dramatic critic, who has known Stratford for many 
years both as a Festival playgoer and for a time as a resident, now tells the story of the town and its 
theatre from the beginning to the present day. 
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By B. Ifor Evans, M.A., D. Litt. This volume is a companion to A Short History of English Literature and covers 
the whole of English Drama from the origins to the present day. Dr. Evans has marshalled a great array 
of facts into a pattern of history, but as Punch wrote, the usefulness and attractiveness is doubled by the 
fact that he sees his subject through the theatre. Because of the great demand for this outstanding book 
orders are now being taken. The publication date has been set for September 15th. 
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The Quick and 
The Dead 


(continued from page 23) 


cents,” is thirteen-years-old and 
dialogue would seem a trifle ludicroy 
in a child of ten. With him, the an. 
biguity of the play ceases. He dog 
confess his knowledge of the ghost 
Peter Quint, and he does try to reject 
its influence. But, as in “The Turn of 
the Screw,” he dies. Together, Mils 
and Flora spin the fine thread ¢ 
fairy tale and weave the stuff from 
which the play is made. It is true thy 
the patterns they follow have bee 
designed by two immoralists, Quin 
and Jessel, but their own natures len 
the finished cloth its surface, and # 
was on this gossamer exterior that] 
depended when I started to write th 
play. 

To achieve a texture of makebe. 
lieve, | thought of the children s 
ing. What would Miles and Flom 
sing—and why? Children will think 
up their own songs. A fragment o 
melody repeated is sufficient to th 
child who, at a particular moment 
has nothing to say to an adult by 
who wishes to become audible for 
the mere pleasure of audibility. 4 
child will sing about a doll or a hob 
day—but would Flora? The songs] 
wrote for her to sing, to Alex North's 
music, are a combination of a childs 
fantasy and an ageless awareness 
When she sings “O bring me a bon 
net,” in the first scene, she means 
little more, to an audience, than 4 
child seen at a piano. When, in the 
last scene of the first act, she dresses 
up in an old brass-ringed curtain and 
wears a pincushion as a crown, she 
chooses a song about “a merry king 
who had a face of blue” and sings it 
with widely opened eyes and childish 
gestures—but the seeming innocence 
of that song brings the horror of the 
ensuing action closer and also offer 
a contrast to the ballad with whid 
Miles follows. Miles’ ballad is not at 
all innocent; it parallels the action 
that is always off-stage, i.e. the pos 
sible continued meetings with Quint 
—for its words are, in part: “What 
shall I say when my lord comes a-cal 
ing, what shall I say when he knocks 
on my door? What shall I say when 
his feet enter softly—leaving te 
marks of his grave on my floor?” 
These two songs develop the action 
of this scene of innocence and evi 


| Flora’s singing continues her pit 
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tense; Miles’ song points to the cli- 
max of the play, his final admittance. 


Ill 


Yes, the children, especially Flora, 
were my method of creating supports 
for this play of suspension. I used 
them to build the action, I used them 
to charm the audience and to veil the 
direction; but, as though making them 
their own enemies, I also used them 
(more than Henry James did) to cre- 
ate their own destruction—or, more 
correctly, to allow it. 

Their activities, nebulous and half 
seen, grew about me and gave back, 
as the surface of a bubble will, an 
adult world from which I could draw 
the characters of Miss Giddens, the 
governess, and Mrs. Grose, the house- 
keeper. The tragedy that I felt inher- 
ent in “The Turn of the Screw” re- 
versed itself, passed from the govern- 
ess to the children, and affected me 
in no small manner. 

“The Innocents” may be a “ghost 
play” and nothing more; it certainly 
has been given the production of a 
theatre-piece and not of a tragedy; 
most of what is seen by the audience 
is external. But, two years ago, when 
[ started writing it, and as I wrote 
through eight versions of it, | was 
moved by a deep compassion for the 
children. Even as I wrote them into 
scenes and into mysteries, | was al- 
lowing them to blow their childhood 
into a bubble which, for reasons of 
drama, would burst. This transfer- 
ence of tragedy from the governess 
to the children is, I believe, the great- 
est difference between the book and 
the play. It may not be noticed by an 
audience, it may not be held as im- 
portant except by those who prefer 
their classics untouched. Not knowing 
the “why” of Henry James, I can only 
give my “because”: I wrote “The In- 
nocents” for reasons of drama and 
for reasons of drama alone. 
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by more theatrical, movie — and 
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new up- 
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minute illustrated 
booklet that tells at 
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what make-up to use 
at all times and for all parts. In- 
cludes special valuable hints on 
the new television make-up, 
fashion shows, photography, etc. 
Write for your copy today! 
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Israeli Theatre 


(continued from page 14) 


to visit European countries as a guest 
artist to recreate his inventive and 
brilliant staging of Goldoni’s “A Serv- 
ant of Two Masters.” “Born Yester- 
day,” skillfully directed by Peter 
Frye, an American, is one of the most 
popular productions of the Chamber 
Theatre. Young people flock to the 
well-translated Garson Kanin comedy, 
uproarious in any language. Its prin- 
cipal players bear extraordinary like- 
ness to the New York cast, with 
Hanna Marron, Yossef Yadin, and 
Itzhak Shlomo creating sharp and 
vivid characterizations. Hanna Mar- 
ron, who plays the Judy Holliday 
part, is a find. Her mild, indifferent 
indolence delights the audience, and 
she is well complemented by the bois- 
terous blustering of Yossef Yadin as 
Harry Brock. Chamber Theatre is the 
“talked about” company in Israel. 
The vision displayed by its reigning 
board is apparent in its program of 
introducing new plays and actors, and 
the fluid interchange of guest di- 
rectors. It is a serious and vital group 
which aims to satisfy the growing de- 
mands of the country’s Sabras. Cham- 
ber actors speak a mixture of Hebrew 
accents from every corner of Europe. 
Operating on the repertory system 
they cover one night stands in Jerusa- 
lem, Haifa, and the far spread Kib- 
butzim and settlements dotting the 
rolling-hilled countryside. 

“A Room To Let,” appearing in the 
intimate Li La Lo house, is one of the 
city’s major hits. The tune the audi- 
ence hums when it leaves the theatre 
is the leading number—‘Please, tell 
your grocer, butcher, barman, help 
me find a room to let.” The show it- 
self is a delightful fast-paced revue. It 
pokes fun at the local food adminis- 
trator, the room that is impossible to 
find, and numerous other typical sit- 
uations. Important government off- 
cials also come in for ridicule. Orig- 
inal music by Nathan Alterman and J. 
Orlands is played by recruits from the 
Palestine Symphony Orchestra, for- 
mer cafe artists, and Habimah em- 
ployees. Ohel, or Workers Theatre, 
supported by Labor’s Histadruth, is 
currently running the successful farce, 
“A Day of Rest.” Ohel and the Cham- 
ber are the reigning companies in 
taste and public demand. A theatre 
of young people, Ohel attempts to 
contribute political thought as well as 
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entertainment. It has been well re- 
ceived, and its latest offering “A Day 
of Rest,” a belly laugh comedy, is a 
success. 

Tel Aviv offers a lively schedule of 
performances for its enthusiastic cit- 
izens. In order to purchase tickets for 
the varied programs, seats must be 
bought well in advance, a matter of 
constant irritation to the local resi- 
dents. Life for the Israeli actor is not 
lucrative, but one of fulfillment and 
work that covers all but three vaca- 
tion weeks during the year. The aver- 
age salary is equivalent to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month 
plus a membership and small per- 
centage in the company; the above 
average salary is equal to that of an 
important government official. What’s 
good enough for the Prime Minister 
suffices for the actor, who does his 
share of Kibbutz trail blazing in and 
out of the stage door. After the thea- 
tre actors and audience head for the 
favorite Cassid, or Noga, sidewalk 


cafes which remain open ‘till one a.m., | 


serving hot tea in glasses, and coffee 
if the proprietor is lucky enough to 
have received the scarce monthly al- 
lotment. Here the people of Tel Aviv, 
all theatre critics of no mean stature, 
argue as to the merit of an evening’s 
performance. Fellow actors, writers, 
and artists check in for messages 
(phones are a rare luxury in Israel), 
compare notes, and exchange private 
and professional data, for nothing is 
private in Tel Aviv. 

Tel Aviv is the center of Israel’s de- 
veloping theatre, which is growing 
like a young plant trying to expand in 
wide green acreage. It is a small town, 
but it has big city overtones. Its taste 
and intellectual pursuits are not un- 
like those in New York. There is 
something reminiscent of America in 
the flood of different interests, ideas, 
and languages. The attitude of the old 
wild west—“Come out and stake a 
claim boys”—permeates every activ- 
ity. Tel Aviv’s citizens are as open 
and warm and enthusiastic as the peo- 
ple on America’s Main Street. They 
welcome eagerly that which is new in 
talent and form, taking deep personal 
pride in every civic endeavor whether 
it is tonight's opening or tomorrow’s 
new school house. And their optimism 
about the future is reflected in the 
casual but typical remark of a local 
waiter. “Why go back to America? In 
three years we'll build our own Broad- 
way overlooking the Mediterranean. 


Take it easy. Drink another glass of 
tea.” 
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been more the pixy than in “Le Bal 
masqué.” Edvard Fendler, who led 
the work’s premiére, conducts a group 
of eight top-flight instrumentalists. 
Esoteric has had the good judgment 
to print the French texts; they won't 
make much sense to you, but they'll 
at least put you in the appropriate 
mood. Sheer nonsense, all this, but 
more worthwhile than much of the 
“serious” stuff that comes along. 

Columbia’s advertising campaign 
for their “Great Masters of the Key- 
board” series would indicate that they 
are quite chesty over these five sets, 
but I must confess to being vastly let 
down by them. What they are is disc- 
recordings from player-piano rolls 
made by such figures as Grieg, Bu- 
soni, St.-Saéns, Mahler, Nikisch, De- 
bussy, Fauré, Ravel, and others. They 
were giants in those days, undoubt- 
edly; but surely they played better 
stuff in concert than they did for the 
recording-piano. The music, except in 
two or three instances, is uninterest- 
ing (most of the composers play even 
their own music badly) and the re- 
cording, made under admittedly rug- 
ged circumstances, does nothing to 
help matters. The original fault goes 
back to Herr Welte, who invented the 
most nearly perfect player-piano sys- 
tem of all time, but whose idea of 
what should be recorded left much to 
be desired. The disc featuring impres- 
sionist music is the best. 













For technical bravura and repro- 
duction of piano tone, I have heard 
few records to compare with the Co- 
lumbia debut of the young Israeli 
pianist Sigi Weissenberg. The works 
he plays are the third Prokofiev so- 
nata, the Prokofiev “Suggestion dia- 
bolique,” and a couple of Scriabine 
pieces: the Etude in B-flat minor and 
the Nocturne for left hand alone. The 
two Prokofiev pieces give Mr. Weis- 
senberg great latitude to display his 
gifts, and he doesn’t miss a trick. 

Another excellent piano set from 
Columbia presents Maryla Jonas’ ex- 
pert versions of nine Chopin mazur- 
kas. Chopin always figures heavily on 
Miss Jonas’ programs, and it’s easy 
to see. why. She plays these pieces 
with as much intimacy and unpreten- 
tiousness as if she were merely remi- 
niscing to herself, with no thought of 
anyone’s listening, and the results are | 
warm and winning. 
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DI TIERI 


Di Tier: craftsmen 

have used the opening bars 

of “THE FIFTH” as inspiration for this 
dramatic design. For Father's Day there is 
no more appropriate gift than this brilliantly 
colorful cravat of pure silk. On backgrounds of 
black, brown, gray, midnight blue, and white. 


A visit in person aids selection . . . orders by mail 
will receive prompt attention. Send for colorfully 
illustrated brochure . . . gratis, of course. 


“THE FIFTH — Four-in-hands, $7.50: Bows, $3.50: —— 


Matching sets of Braces and Sock Suspenders, $10.50; A gentleman 


Jresst . s, $135.00. R ; 
Dressing Gowns, $1354 is known by his colours 


DI TIERI, INC., 480 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY « MIAMI BEACH. FLA. « PALM BEACH, FLA. « FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA, 
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